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INTRODUCTION 


I 

Date of the Play 

This pliiy first publUhed m 1G2‘?, in tho First Folio 
of tin* mlkvted phi\s. No quarto of tho soparalo l>lay is 
known to ovist. No record of its dsitc ot coin])osition exists ; 
but liniits of time can ' he fixed as l>ein^ bet.veeii IGO'l and 
1010, on the followini; ;<rou.*ids : In IV. i. 121, “twofold balls* 
and trehh* s(M»ptres” point to lOO.'I, wlu*ii the union of the 
crowns of Fiif^land lunl Scotland took place. In IJ. iii. 
4-8, the reference probably is to the trial of the Jesuit 
(Jarnet, and to tin; low' prices of wheat— botli in lOtlf). An 
entr}' in tlie Diary of a Dr. P\)rmaii mentions the pcrforin- 
iinee of n play, yfarhf'fh, in 11510. In lleaumont anti 
Fletcher’s Kniqht nf the Ihiniinq J^estle, first sta^'cd in 1611, 
there is a reference to the fjjliost of Hanquo. The two last 
dates are ta^eii a*» referring? *o a revival of the play, and 
the two earlier ones, to first or earlier pci-forinanecs. 

11 

Sources of the Incidents 

The idea of writiiipj the play thoiij^ht to have been 
sug;^ 4 'stc*<l by Kin^ James I.’s Dpmonolotjq^ written 
in 159£f, to denounce witchcraft. Scot’s Diseovery of 
Witehcrafi, written in 1584, was drawui u]X)n by Shakespeare 
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in the witch-scenes. A Latin interlude^ Tres SibylltB, played 
before James 1. at Oxford in 1605 mif^ht have siigf^tcd to 
him a play with a witch-elcmoiit in it. This element he 
found ready to his hand in the source from which he drew. 

This Source was HoHnshed’s Chronich^ published in 
1578. The portion of this chronicle dealing with Scotland, 
which Holinshed tranHlated from the Latin of Boece’s 
Hietorioi Scotorum^ supplies most of the materials; the 
portion of it dealing with England ( the main ivork ) supplies 
the incidents about young Siward, The incidents in the 
plot of the play relating to King Duncan are coniix>undcd 
of incidents in the chronicle relating to two different kings -- 
King Duff ( 961-967 ), who was murdered by Donwald, 
lieutenant of Forres Castle, at the instigation of his wife ; 
g and King Duncan (1034-1' who was killctl by one 
of his generals, Macbeth, who then usurped the throne. 
The details of the murder of Duncan in the play and of 
the prodigies that follow it arc taken from the Dutf story — 
with alterations: thus, though there arc witches in it, they 
are not those of the play. The details of the rest of the plot 
are taken from the Duncan story in the chronicle ; they are 
mostly historical, but this story supplies the witches as they 
are in the play. Wherever these two prosaic narratives fit his 
artistic purpose, Shakespeare adheres closely toafhem ; where 
they do not, his imagination drops them, to take its fiights in- 
to the regions of pure creation, and it brings into being actions 
and characters that none else could create. These adheren- 
ces to and departures from his sources are in outline as 
follows ; — 

In the Duffsto^y the witches practise their art, but it is to 
kill the king byj|^ W'asting disease ; they are found out and 
burnt to death. The lieutenant of Forres Castle haa a grievance 
against the king, and is instigated by his wife to kill him ; 
he is killed by four chamberlains bribed by the lieutenant ; 
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prodijycies follow the murder— darkness for six months, night 
and day, oil over the realm, fearful ragings of the elements, 
unnatural horrors, like those described in the play. 

In the Duncan story, Banquo, thane of I^habcr, is 
despoiled by rebels, appeals in vain for help to the king, who 
is “too soft and gentle of nature, and negligent in punishing 
oflenders,’* is driven out of liochaber by the rebel leader, 
Macdonwald, whose forces consist of ^^kerns and gallow- 
glasses’* drawn from the Western Isles. Macbeth, thane of 
Olamis, who “if he had not been somewhat cruel of nature, 
might have been thought most worthy of the government,” 
helps Ban quo to suppress the* rebellion, after killing Macdon- 
wald. Soon after comes news that Sweno, king of Norway,* 
has landed in Fife at the head of a Danish army of invasion. 
The Scottish anny, led by the king in person, with Macbeth 
and Banquo in command under him, advances to meet the 
invaders, and meets with a reverse ; to retrieve the reverse, 
the king scuds a gift of meat and drink, poisoned with deadly 
nightshade, to the enemy, who arc short of provisions. 
Macbeth attacks them while in stupor from the narcotic, kills 
many and compels Sweno to fly back to Nor^vay. Canute, 
king of England, sends a second army of Danes to avenge the 
defeat of his brother, Sweno ; it is defeated by Macbeth, and a 
treaty of pcac\9 is concluded. All this takes place in the 
“seventh year” of Duncan's reign, and brings us to Act III, 
Scene iii. Here agrcemeiits and difTerences between chronicle 
and play become ‘matters of numerous details. After the 
murder of Duncan, Macbeth ^'usurps” the throne (or is 
'^elected” to it by a packed electoral college of Thanes, whom 
he had previously won over to his cause, but who are never 
mentioned in the play, that he might be made to stand alone 
and conspicuous in his wickedness) ; reigns seventeen years, 
and is killed, after a long and lonely flight and pursuit after 
defeat in battle ( but not that of Dunsinane ) by MacdufT, in 
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1057, ‘*the sixteenth year of Edward the Confessor’s rule in 
England.” *'Tn the beginning of his reign he accomplished 
many worthy acts, right profitable to the commonwealth, but 
afterwards, by illusion of the devil, he defamed the same 
with most terrible cruelty.” Dates in the above are a Jittle 
differently given in different parts of Holinshed. 

Both in outline and in details creation and development of 
character is the guiding consideration that makes Shakespeare 
follow, or depart from, the chronicle. In the indolent good 
nature the incompetence, the cowardly criminality of Duncan ; 
ill the bravery, the fitness for rule, the long beneficent reign, 
and the blot of cruelly on all these virtues, of Macbeth ; in 
the vulgar-minded ambition of his wife ( Gruoch or Grwok 
is her name ) *'to be queen,” and her criminal instigation of 
her husband ; in the suppliant attitude of Banquo towards the 
old king ; in his support and countenance of the future new 
king to commit his great crime, from ignoble motives of 
personal advancement at his hands in all these in the chroni- 
cle we see both likeness and unlikciiess to the Duncan, the 
Macbeth, the Lady Macbeth, the Banquo, of Shakespeare’s 
creation. In bare facts, and not always even in them, lies the 
likeness ; in dramatic situations that work out character, lies 
the unLikeness. Such situations are the Dagger Hcene, the 
Ghost Scene, the Mother-and-little-son Sconef the Malcolm- 
Macdiiff- testing Scene, the Sleep-walking Scene, the Banquo's- 
issue Scene. 

Why does Shakespeare take these personages from history 
( as Holinshed wrote it ), and then give them ciiaracters that 
they have not in history ? He does so, because he is ■ ii artist, 
not a historian ; fipm history he takes individuals^ and by his 
art he creates tyjm out of them. In history, Duncan, 
Macbeth, Banquo are men of mixed good and evil in them, 
such as we always find men to be in actual life. By Shakes- 
peare’s art they are made types of the good man, the wicked 
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man, the upright moil ; the good or bad hick of such men as we 
read of in history, touches us but little, but passingly. For the 
deaths of the good man and the upright man, such as we read 
of in the play, at the hands of the wicked man, we feel deeply. 
It is for that stnuige pleasure of feeling deep pain in the fates 
* of imaginary persons that we retul a tragedy ; it is to know 
facts about real persons that we read history. Who cares 
much when he reads in Hoiinshed that Macbeth had killed 
Duncan and Baiiquo, after he knows that the murdered men 
had much evil in them, and their murderer much good in him ? 
But who, when he reads in Shakespeare’s play of the very 
same two ileeds, does not ( metaphorically ) ‘‘drown the wind 
with tears” and cry upon “blood to have blood ?” Who caresj, 
two straws about what became of (Sruoch ? But who does 
not breathe a deep-drawn sigh for Lady Macbeth's end ? 

Jxjt it Ije added that even historians do not agree ns to 
facts. In the nutt' story, the wife of the rebel thane urged 
her husband to murder the king, in revenge for his refusal to 
redress a wanton wrong done to him by the king. In the 
Duncan story, MsicbetJi’s wife urged him to the same crime, 
be(*nuBc she “was very ambitious, and burned in unquenchable 
desire to bear the name of queen,” and for no other reason 
whatever. Modern historical research has brought out the 
fact that DnneatVs graiidfatlier had detlironed and murdered 
Lady Mjicbeth’s grandfather ; that her brother had burned to 
death her first husband in his castle ; that she fled for refuge, 
with her infant Hr>n, to Macbeth, then thane of Ross : that 
Macbeth sheltered her, and afterwards married her. We hear 
no more after this of this deeply- wronged woman ; and the 
liody Macbeth of the play, after Duncan's murder, is wholly a 
creation of Shakespeare's, in action, in suflTcring, in death. 

In no leas different a light does Macbeth stand in history, 
other than iloliiished’s biassed one. Succession to the 
Scottish throne had for long been regulated by the ciutomary 
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law of Tanistry by which succeBsion was limited to the family^ 
that member of it who was judged to be the fittest to 
rule being elected by the thanes as successor ; usually this 
was a brother, and this brother’s successor was a son of the 
last king. Under this law ( through whose working the 
Scottish nation and the Scottish chroniclers loved to trace 
back the unbroken line of their kings, in this zig-zag way. 
to ^neas of Troy, and before him, to carry the line safe across 
the Flood in Noah’s ark, straight up to Adam and Eve ( as 
does Forduii, the chronicler), Malcolm II ( 1005-1034 ) came 
to the throne, and broke this venerable line by murdering 
three of his kinsmen who should have been his lawful success- 
ors, in order to so<mre the unlawful succession of his grand- 
son Duncan, who cuts such a pitiful figure in HoLinshed. 
Duncan’s incapacity gave Macbeth, the next lawful successor 
in tanistry, the double justification to attack and slay him 
in battle and to reign, a beneficent king, for seventeen years. 
During this period, it is said, he promulgated a code of laws, 
and, in conjunction with his wife, endowed the national 
Celtic church, L e. the monasteries of the anchorite Ciildees. 
Siward, E3arl of Northumbria, took up the cause of Duncan’s 
son, Malcolm, his grand-sou ( Duncan’s wife being Si- 
ward’s daughter ) ; attacked Macbeth iu 1054, and was re- 
pulsed; with Malcolm, now grovrn up, attacked him again, 
was successful, and slew Macbeth at the battle of Lumphanan. 
in Aberdeenshire, in 1057. Malcolm Caiimore ( Big-head ) 
then reigned till 1093. Placed on the throne with Enirlish 
aid, he cemented this alliance by marrying an English prin- 
cess, Margaret, daughter of Edward the Confess4)''. Thus 
was established double bond by marriages between the 
houses of H&glish Kings and earls and the house of the 
Scottish usurping king, Duncan, llius did his son naturally 
incline to the English people and English institutions, and 
proceed to Anglicise the Scots (e. g, he changed the thanes 
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into earls), and thus did English historians next proceed to 
pervert Scottish history by debasing the older Celtic line 
of kings, and exalting the new Anglo-Normanized line. They 
made out Macbeth, the last king of the former line, to be the 
usurper, and blackened his character, and made out Duncan, 
the ancestor of the latter, to be lawful king. Scottish chroni^ 
clers before Holinshed, such as Boece and Wyntoun, 
bad, however, begun to take this Anglo-Normanizing 
bias, and Holinshed only followed them. Shakespeare 
followed Holinshed, and drew upon his perverted facts. The 
result was the tragedy of Macbeth^ the plot of which was built 
on these Tacts.’’ but the characters in which were wholly the 
creation of his divinely gifted genius. 

Ill 

Action of the Play 

Here are given a general summary by acts and an 
analysis by scenes. In the Notes will be given intcrprcta< 
tions of particular (Missages in the scenes. The first two, 
given here, will trace the main line of the Action. The third 
not being needed here for the ex)iitinuity of this line, may best 
be placed close to the passages concerned. What is here 
given is an ot^fline, what in the Notes fills in the body, 

ACT I. The First Crime, after much Irresolution, is 
Resolved upon at last. 

ACT II. The First Crime is Committed. 

iVCT III. The Second Crime is Resolved upon after 
Deliberation, but without Hesitation, and 
is Committed without Delay. 

ACT IV. The Third Crime is Resolved upon on the 
, Instant, is Committed, and is followed by 

Wholesale Murders (all the other three were 
murders too) all over Scotland. 
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ACT V. The Punishment of this Murderous Criminal, 
after a last Glut of Murders on the field 
of battle. 

ACT 1. The prophecies of the powers of Evil, lying even 
Vhen telling the truth, allure the ambition of Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth alike ; he is irresolute, she resolved to gratify 
it at the cost of the life of an innocent old man, blameless 
in character, beloved by his subjects, bestowing honours on 
him as the first of his subjects; he hesitates, but her 
imi)criou» will overcomes his hesitation to commit such 
^ a crime against such a man, and Macbeth the Irresolute 
becomes Macbeth the Resol veil. 

A(JT II. The crime that originated with him, and was 
hastened by her, is committed by him ; he is sus[Hx;tcil at once, 
hut the suspicion does not prevent him from attaining his 
object, the crown of Scotland. Remorse is alive in his 
breast, but no Repentance follows. 

ACT HI. Banquo, whom also one of the prophecies 
concerned, unlike Macbeth, resists the lure of the powers of 
Evil, and prays to the Supreme Power of Good to deliver 
him from the temptation. Tins siij)criority, this kingship by 
nature, which makes Macbeth, king by title, feel his inferiority, 
feel that Banquo is real king over him, and that prophecy 
about kingship in store for Banqiio’s issue— these two 
causes resolve Macbeth to remove them from his way. 
He succeeds in removing Banquo, but fails to remove his son, 
who lives to continue the line of Bancpio. His sci'ond crime 
committed, Remorse that followed the first crime, dies, 
and with this second murder, he also murders all Moral Sense 
within his own breast.* 

ACT IV. feacbeth— before his first crime, a victorious 
general, admired by all classes in the kingdom, honoured by 
his king— after these two crimes, has changed into a tyrant. 
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feared arid hated by all, and maintaining himself in power 
through cruelty and oppression towards all. Thane and 
churl, great and small, all alike have been made to pay 
with their lives for his mere suspicion of them, and this 
mis all Scotland with the wail of widows and orphans 
made by him. His suspicion next lights upon Macduff, 
now the first thane of Scotland, after Banquo’s death. 
He consults his false prophets ; they first fell him to fear 
MacdufT—a truth ; and then they tell him not to fear him— a 
lie; he believes the truth, and docs not sec through the lie, but 
resolves to make doubly sure by murdering him ; his murderous 
arm failing to resich him, he makes it fall upon his innocent wife , 
and children ; but Macduff lives to make Macbeth’s fear 
come true, as Fleance lives to falsify his hois*. Three great 
crimes have now been committed : the first has placed him on 
the throne, but taken away all peace and happiness from hiS 
life on it ; the second has left him that throne only for the term 
of that unhappy life, no son of his succeeding to alleviate that 
misery with the hope that his issue would sit on his throne, 
and be happy on it ; the third has loft alive an avenger 
destined to crush even his last hope that at least he would 
die in his bed in peace. This third great crime is the action 
of a Human Wild Boast devoid of all human feeling of pity 
and mercy, ^f all human sense of right and wrong. After the 
first, he feared eonsecpicnces ; after the second, he damned 
consequences ; and novr after the third, he has no idea of 
consequences, any more than a wild boast or a mad man has. 

ACT V. The prophecies, once seeming truths fulfilled, 
now turn out to be lies, baited to lure him to destruction, 
body and soul. His wife had added her evil human inspiration 
to this unholy allurement of su{HTiiatural power, and she 
now p^ys for her share in his first crime \ she had none in 
the others ) with a violent death, after a life of ever-growing 
remorse for a crime by w'hich nothing has been gained, 
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and *alL has been lost. He himself still clings to life 
though he knows he has lost his soul ; he still sticks to 
the throne ( seated on which he had looked for happiness ), 
though he now finds it to be a rack of torture. He still 
clutches close the last of the prophecies, though he has 
found the others to be straws, and is disillusioned even of 
the last straw— a miserable criminal, with all his criminality 
exposed to his own eyes as well as to the eyes of all others ; 
and we see him, during the last hour of his life, engaged 
in the work that has long become a habit with him— a 
wanton uestruction of human life. The action closes with 
•the slaying of this Wild Beast or this Raving Madman. 
The powers of evil had done much, but the Supreme 
Power of Good permitted tht*m to do no more ; they were 
not allowed to prevent the rliroiie of Scotland from being 
i^tored to its rightful occupant, nor after him to prevent 
Banquo*s issue from succeeding to it. 

I, i. 

The scene opens after the witches have performeil 
an incantation here, and while a battle is still going 
on elsewhere. This incantation has enabled them to know 
the present — that there is a battle going on, or iojbring dlmit 
the present — this very battle and its imminent result : and to 
know the future— that Macbeth, victorious, will be raised to a 
new thanedom at once, and will be king hereafter, and that 
after him Banquo’s issue will be kings. This knowledge of 
the future the witches mean to impart to the two victorious 
generals, and they go forth to meet them. It will be asked how 
the w'itches coul^ bring about the battle and shape its result. 
We are in the regions of the super-natural, and therefore may 
well believe that they had this power not merely to know but to 
shape the future— but to shape it only for malevolent ends. 
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bestowing success only in order to work ruin. Is there, theii^ 
no limit to the range of this power, that thus seems to compel 
even the free-will of man to cease to be free, and his will to act 
only in bondage to their malevolent ends ? Schiller, in his free 
rendering of this play, adds lines of his own here ( which he 
makes his witches utter ) that give the answer : — “The mind 
of man is free to reject or choose sin and crime. When man 
is happy we hate him ; when he loses control over his passions, 
he gets within our power ; wc sow in his breast the seed of 
evil, but with him it lies to eat the fruit.*’ The witches sow 
their seed in the breast of Macbeth, where it finds a soil 
prepared by his own iiiiiatc nature, prone to evil, to make 
fructify, and he tastes the bitter fruit ; they sow the same 
seed in the breast of Banquo, but there it dies in an iiibouge- 
nial soil. This is the limit set by the Hupreme Power of Cood 
over the sway that the Power of Evil can wield over mah — 
powerful if evil preponderates, ])Owerless if good preponder- 
ates, in his own mind, but to his own free-will it is left which 
is to preponderate. Wc are not shown here what the incan- 
tations arc like ; we shall bo shown the full rites of one of these 
later on, after wo have seen the terrible results these can 
bring about. 

I. ii. 

•» 

1—44. A repoit of the battle in which Macbeth defeats 
and slays the rebel, Macdonwald, of the Western Isles, is 
brought in by one who has hud u share in it, but who can 
give only such facts as his limited personal observation 
may enable him to give. His information is conveyed in 
confused and stilted language ; this is because it is a common 
soldier who is speaking to a king, and who uses a style 
that ]ic thinks to be the ^correct” one to use in such a presence : 
his idea of correctness is to speak os differently as he con 
from the familiar style he uses with his equals. So, in 
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Beiif^ol, illiterate men may be heard trying to use a '^swldha 
, bkasha” of their own invention, when speaking to '^hhadra 
hk*' or the educated. But because of this stilted style, this 
scene has been “rejected” by critics, and is the first of a 
long list of “rcjcctionfl” that this play has suffered from, 
on various supposed grounds: — such as, for being ^un- 
Shakespearian” i whatever that means ), not in ‘‘his hand,” 
not in “his style,” being “unworthy” of him, not satisfying 
this or that “test,^^ being meant “to flatter" kings and great 
ones, meant “to play to the gallery,” and lastly “being uncon- 
nected with the action.” These “rejections” will be noticed 
ai\the '‘rejected” passages come up. 

45-69. Macbeth and Banquo defeat Sweno and his army of 
Danes, who had been joined by the traitorous thane of (Jawdor ; 
the traitor is captured, and ordcp'd to execution by the king, 
ami Macbeth is created thane of Cawdor in his place. 


I, iii. 

1—37. This is another “rejection”, on the ground that this 
talk is the talk of very low-class, vulgar women ; so it is, for 
witches came mostly out of this class ; or on the ground 
that it has no connection with the action of the play ; but it 
has a connection .with it ; it is connected with Scenq i. There 
an enigma was set ; here that enigtmi is solved in line 38 ; 
and 11. 38 sq. are connected with II. 1-37 In the 
interval of their very serious business with Macbeth, the 
witches engage in lighter professional occupations : one 
amusing herself with work of wanton mischief, just to keep 
her hand going ; another grimly preparing for work of cruel 
vindictiveness, over a very slight provocation : the third, busy 
collecting m^teria^ maqica needed in the practice of (heir 
profession. In the religion of Satanism, doings like these were 
called a Witches' Holiday, in which they relaxed themselves, 
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after celebration of Black Mass, on the Witches^ Babbath (see 
III. V.) ; and their introduction here gives us an insight into 
the ordinary life led by witchc^s, and into their natural disposi< 
tioii ; that disposition is to work mischirfy in a small or in a 
great way, as occasion oilers, for the gratification of malice, 
the great innate trait in their character! In 11. 1-37 we find 
they have worked mischief on their own private account, off 
their own bat ; in 11. 38 sq. they enter upon team-work under 
orders of their captain, Queen Hecate, in this infernal 
cricket match against Macbeth, lliere we see them at play, 
here we sec them at work ; and the “rejecte*!” jxjrtion and 
the ‘^genuine” portion of this scene, taken together, thin 
present a view of the round of life witches lead ; this is the 
connection between these two portions, and a reason why 
the former is genuine 8hakes}}care. As to the other ground— 
that of vulgarity —witches do not talk like or act lAce 
high-born, well-bred ladies ; if these witches did so in 
II. 1-.‘17, that would be a good ground for their rejection. 

38— 88. They predict good fortune to Macbeth and 
Banquo. Macbeth takes his seriously, and is eager to know 
more ; Banquo, his, incredulously, and enquires no further. 

89—156. The immediate fulfilment of a portion of the 
pi'ediction in Macbeth's case, has the effect on Banquo of 
changing his light-hearted mockery of it into serious alarm 
that it might be the devil’s work. It has the effect on Macbeth 
of changing his eager expectation into confident exultation, 
and at once he follows the thought that murder may realize 
the whole. The birth-throes of this first thought of murder 
convulse him, as never subsequent births of similar thoughts 
will. He clings to the hope that complete realization maj' 
come about without needing the commission of that crime by 
his own hands. If Fate decreea that he is to be king, let 
the hand of Fate, not his hand, kill the king, and make him 
king instead. 
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I, i\r. 

The king meets hia two victorious generals. His affection- 
ate greetings to both are received, by the one with a studied 
formality that rings os coming from a false heart, by the 
other with a simple response coming straight and true from 
the heart. The title that the king confers on his eldest son, 
making him thereby lawful heir to the throne, kills Macbeth’s 
scruples about himself committing the murder ; now it is to 
be, not the hand of Fate> but his own hands, that will kill the 
king. At the very moment when this resolve is made, we 
dee the unsuspecting old man, whose life is to pay for it, 
speaking of the man who will exact the payment, with perfect 
trust ; going, in that trust, to visit him at his own castle ; and 
never dreaming that he is walking into a death-trap. 

I, V. 

1—30. Lady Macbeth reads her husband’s letter about the 
prediction, and how much of it has come true; and her 
words, after she has read it, show that she has read aright her 
husband’s nature, so far hesitation before he resolves, and 
hesitation after he has resolved; they also show her own 
nature, so far ^—instant resolution, and instant carrying 
it out. As the action progresses, we shall see both change, 
and change a great deal. We shall sec how entirely she 
has mistaken his nature : and how, all unconscious that 
she is doing so, she speaks with a terrible irony of the 
fiendish cruelty of her nature — in fact, how little she knows 
her own nature, destined to a terrible breakdown in its 
powers of resoliUion and action. 

31 — 72. Bhe IS quickly put to the test by the messenger’s 
announcement that the king is coming. Its suddenness, for 
a moment, takes her aback, but next moment, her nature 
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re-asserts itself ; she resolves that Dancan must die, and die 
hy her own hands. But we shall see that it is not she who 
kills him, or could bring herself to kill him, or kills, or 
could kill, any one. She, the woman of instant resolution, 
only talks of doing the deed ; her husband, the roan of 
doubts and hesitations, does the deed. Macbeth arrives, 
looking like a murderer before he is one ; she tells him what 
looks he should bear on his face, whatever thoughts may be 
in his mind; let him only do this, and leave the rest 
to her. 


I. vi. 

For all this tutoring, when Duncan arrives at the castle, 
it is the chatelaine alone who welcomes him; for the 
castellan cannot yet bear to show his face. His absence 
calls forth a passing notice from the guest, to which the 
hostess gives an evasive reply. 


T. vii, 

1—27. True, Macbeth has resolved on the murder ; but 
pros and cons come up thick in his mind : — “If I murder 
him, I may get all that I wish for in this world ; if I do get 
that, I care little about the next world, and about what 
Chad's judgment against me there might give me ; but 
there would still be the judgment of men to be faced here 
in this world. If I kill one who is my king, my kinsman, 
my guest, one who has been just in rule over his subjects, 
one dear to them all, one against whom no act of misrule 
has made an enemy amongst them— why, if no eye on earth 
were tci see my deed, and no mind to suspect it, heaven itself 
would send its messenger to denounce me to all the earth”. 
What words are these I What a deed soon follows them I 
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28-82. And; so, to his wife who enters^ he flatly refuses to 
have anything more to do with ^^this bueiuess.” She retorts-- 
** Was it not you who wrote to confide to me your design in 
this business ? Were you drunk when you wrote so, and 
are you sober now when you say you have not the 
courage to carry it out ? You say you have the courage 
to do all that a man dare do. Cannot a man dare do 
a murder ? Is it only a beast that dare do it ? 
And were you a beast when you wrote to me that you 
meant to do it ? No ; you are a man, and you will be all 
the more a man, if you dare do it. Do it now. When 
you wrote, neither time nor place was suitable, and yet 
you said you yourself meant to make both suitable. Now 
that they have made themselves suitable without yonr 
having to make them so, do not draw back ; fear not you 
will fail ; you shall not fail, if only you resolve not to fail ; 
screw your courage up to that resolve”. Once more, thus 
incited; does Macbeth change his mind ; he says he will 
resume his false heart, and wear a false face to hide the 
change. It should be quite clear from this that, in a letter, 
not read out in the play, it was Macbeth who had suggested 
the murder, and himself as the man who was to carry it out ; 
and that his wife, now seeing him hesitate, reminds him of 
what he had written and stcorn that he woi,uld do. This 
should be remembered when we apportion the guilt between 
them. 


II. i. 

1—28. Banquo, once the light-hearted scomer of vitches 
and their predictiops, is now also a changed man. He lias 
been thinking^iibout them, he has been dreaming about tliem, 
they have haunted him awake or asleep, as they have ‘haunted 
Macbeth ; but O the difference 1 The result in his case has 
been to make him pray to Gk)d to save him from the cursed 
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thoughts they suggest— thoughts that he dare not utter even 
to himself. The result in the other’s case has been to make 
him seek to know further from the agents of the devil, name 
to himself the thought that haunts him to be that of murder, 
write to his wife about it, and resolve to carry it out by action. 

. Macbeth now sounds Banquo for countenance and support 
in **that business.” Banquo, with a clear conscience, accords 
them to him, provided that nothing is required of him that 
will conflict with his loyalty to the king ; for “that business'* 
has not all been revealed td him, but only darkly hinted at. 

29-64. The hour approaches, and Macbeth’s nerves are 
highly strung too, but it is at the vision of a blood-stained 
dagger, and of the spirit of murder, not with a struggle of 
conscience against temptation, or with an appeal to God iil 
prayer. For him, witchcraft is again busy at this hour, 
sending abroad the spirit of murder to enter into the murderer 
and inspire him, and holding that visionary dagger before 
his eyes to iM>iut the way ; and with the reassurance of aid 
from the infernal accomplices, Macbeth moves stealthily 
towards his victim. 


II, u. 

1-15. Lady lVlacl>eth has been supreme in inciting her 
husband to action ; but she is very much inferior when her turn 
comes to take action herself. She needs the stimulus of drink 
before she can even enter the fatal chamber ; when she does 
80 , it is only to lay the dagger ready, not to thrust “her keen 
knife” into the sleeping old man, as she had sworn she would 
do. She cannot do it now, merely because he looks so like 
her father I She does not do it now, though she had said she 
would dash out her infant’s brains sooner than noi do it ! We 
begin to sec now the difference between words and deeds — to 
see that deeds, not words, make a flend, that Lady Macbeth 
is not a< fiend, but a woman, that she is not a Medea who 

2 
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could coolly dismember her children, limb by limb. Her 
eyes fixed on the object of her ambition, she sees nothing that 
can stand in the way of her attaining it ; when it comes to 
taking action for its attainment, she shrinks from taking it ; 
fiends and Macbeths do not do so. 

16-75. The deed done, both feel the tension of mind the 
doing of it brings on. In Macbeth’s case, it finds outward 
expression in a frenzied outburst of remorse, that soon 
passes off leaving no lasting effect ; for within a few hours he 
commits two more similar deeds. In Lady Macbeth, it leads to 
a silert. inward gnawing, that keeps growing in fierceness and 
ends in her madness and death ; but before others she 
suppresses all outward expression of this inward pain, and 
now and again later on, ministers soothingly to her husband’s 
ravings. 

II, hi. 

1-21. This is another *^rejectcd’' passage, because it is so 
“low,’’ and therefore so “un-Shakespearian”. Its lowness 
staggered Coleridge, made Voltaire pity the “barbarian’^ 
genius who wrote it, and made Schiller substitute a song 
to the morning lark for it. The passage is all genuine 
Shakespeare, for two reasons : (i) for contrast in character^ 
ui) for relief of tension in action. The jiorter’s character is 
one of the many w'hich, by contrast with Macbeth’s, make 
Macbeth appear the lotcesi in moral worth, lower than even 
his low, vulgar, obscure menial servant. The porter’s 
character ( as drawn afterwards ) will show this more 
fully. The other reason is : as long as the castle-door 
remains dosed, the knowledge of the horrid crime is 
confined within it^ while outside it there wait those who are 
ignorant of ll ; when the door is opened, the pent-up crime 
flies, as it were, out of it, and proclaims itself to all 
the world ; and, therefore, the porter, the porter’s language^ 
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the porter’s delay in opening the door, all help the 
action ; the gross pleasantry of that language relieves the 
horror of the deed ; the close but unconscious relevancy of 
that language to that deed shows that the same mind 
conceived, and the same hand wrote, both the Porter’s speech 
' as well as the passages describing the deed. 

42>63. Talk on indifferent matters is succeeded by talk 
on ominous signs given forth by Nature, vaguely presaging 
some horror and then the horror itself bursts, in all its 
gruesome reality, upon the assembled guests, both those 
lodged within the castle, and those just admitted into it. 

64-147. Genuine grief and horror of the innocent, pre- 
tended grief of the guilty, alarm of the young princes^ 
succeed the revelation of the crime. To that pretended 
grief, two particular incidents are added : one is Ijady 
Macbeth's fainting, which is real, and is the first indication 
of that reaction which has been setting in within her, and 
which she has hitherto succeeded in dissembling ; the 
other is Macbeth’s quickly revived munlerous activity. He 
who had a few hours ago raved that he “would go no more” 
into that chamber of death, goes a second time into it, and 
commits two more murders, calculated, cold-blooded, which 
his cunning ascribes to ‘^love” for Duncan and “fury” against 
bis supposed murderers. Once only was Lady Macbeth su- 
preme over her husband— in incitement to his first crime ; now 
and henceforth she loses this supremacy, and never incites him 
to any subsequent crime. Once he needed her incitement ; 
henceforth he necHls it not, but proceeds to all the crimes on 
his own sole initiative, but consulting the witches, henceforth 
his trusty counsellors, in place of his wife. 

ir, iv. 

There is now public consternation as the news of the 
murder has been spreading, and, as usual, there are wilder 
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and wilder exaggerations as the news spreads wider and 
wider. The plain truth is— “King Duncan has been murdered 
on a stormy night”. Out of this grows and grows fiction, and 
the talk between Boss and the Old Man is a specimen of 
how it grows, and how all people, high and low, old 
and young, may be equally ready to take fiction for fact. * 
The thane stands for the ^'higher classes” and for the 
young, the Old Man for the ''masses” and^ for the 
credulous old; and between the two thert^ is a sort of 
match or rivalry as to who can cap a big ‘prodigy with a 
bigger prodigy ; and the carl beats the churl I No doubt 
both half believe, and would like to believe the whole of, 
what they say, for these are superstitious times. To us 
their talk is mere “tall talk”, quite harmless, spread by 
common rumour. But som^adya tongue has set going an 
envenomed rumour by its side ; the young princes have fied, 
and somebody has given out that it is they who have 
murdered their father, by suborning the grooms to do the 
deed, and that the good Macbeth, in righteous indignation, 
has slain the grooms. 


in, i. 

1-72. Macbeth has attained all that the witches had 
predicted' for him. Why then shouH not Banquo 
hope that their prediction about him also should come 
true? He does hope, but into that hope there never 
enters the thought of crime to realize it. Macbeth fears that 
Banquo hopes, and he fears because he buspects that, to 
realize that hope, the thought of crime mmt enter Banquo’s 
mind (as it had entered his own)— “Banquo mitst be thinking 
of murder!^ me, that his issue might be kings ; it is then 
to make his issue kings that I have made myself a murderer ; 
in his presence, I, his king in name, feel myself to be an 
inferior to him, my subject in name, but, because of -fats noble 
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nature, a king over me in reality ; rather than feel thus and 
fear thus, I should remove Banquo and his issue out of my 
sight and out of my way ” 

73-142. For this purpose he finds two wretches ready to 
his hand. They have been oppressed and ill-treated by 
Macbeth through his secret agents, but are now led by him 
to believe that it is Banquo who has thus wronged them, 
and not his own 'innocent self’ ; though a word from his 
lips could send Banquo to public disgrace and death, yet, 
for reasons of state, his punishment must be wrought in 
secret. ^^Will they do that work, and so make their king 
their friend for ever ?” These two men are among many 
others who have been sufferers from Macbeth’s treachery and 
cruelty ; and with diabolical cunning he converts them into 
his willing instruments against others. 


TIT, ii. 

Lady Macbeth, now queen, counts up what queenship 
bestows and wlnit it costs ; the account shows ‘iiothing gained, 
all lost'’ ; and with a moan she utters this to herself. But 
to her husband, who again pours forth his fears that enough 
has not been done, that more remains to be done, she is a 
soothing minister, concealing her own pain. He proceeds 
however 'The snake is scotched, not killed; I eat in f^ 
of it, I dream in sleep of it. Duncan is happy in his grave ; 
could not somebody else also be made happy by being sent to 
his grave, and could not I be relieved at the same time of these 
terrors that haunt me ?” This seeming remorse at Duncan’s 
murder is a cunning feeler thrown out by him to see how 
his wife takes the hint about Banquo’s murder that he has 
already reaolved upon, without letting his wife know anything 
before he has so resolved. His present object, after he has re- 
solved and planned the details with the two wretches, is to get his 
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wife to lend her help in a very small way “Would his good 
wife pay marked attention to Banquo to-night at the banquet ? 
For something is going to happen.” “What ?” she asks 
“Never mind what ; only do as I ask you, and, in good time, 
you will know what it is.” And he concludes with further hints 
conveyed in lofty, poetic cryptics. How supreme was Lady 
Macbeth’s power over Macbeth in the Duncan murder ; bow 
subordinate her services under him are in the coming Banquo 
murder ! Bhe was then his heroine of undaunted mettle ; she 
is now only his dearest “chuck” of a wife. 


Ill, iii. 

Banquo is murderefl : but still the snake is not killed, for 
Fleance escapes. A third murderer has been sent by the 
cunning caution of Macbeth, to be a spy upon the other two, 
and also to make doubly sure about Fleance ; and it is he that 
notices his escape. 

ITT, iv. 

1-121. Both murder and escape arc rei)orted to Macbeth at 
the banquet, where he and his queen are acting the host and 
hostess, right royally. Banquo’s ghost enters and takes a chair 
that hod been reserved for the king, visible to 6he king alone, 
invisible to the rest, just as the king has been regretting the 
absence of his chief guest. His terror at the apparition 
throws him off his guard, and makes him scream out things 
whose full meaning his guests could have seen, if they too 
had seen the apparition. Then follow Lady Macbeth’s re- 
assuring words to the guests spoken aloud, her scathing 
rebukes to her^husbaiid whispered low, the disappearance of 
the ghost, the recovery of his calmness by the king, the 
resumption of the banquet, and the king's drinking to the 
health of the company present, and then— to the health of the 
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absent Banquo— when— re-enters Banquo’s ghost I Now 
follow a second outburst of Macbeth^s terror, a second vanish- 
ing of the ghost, a second recovery by Macbeth, a loss of all 
patience by Lady Macbeth, her renewed rebuke again whis- 
pered, and her abrupt dismissal of the company. So ends this 
coronation banquet, in which the ghost of him who is “king by 
nature” sits in the chair meant for the “king by title” to sit in ! 

122-144. The two arc now alone. Macl)cth W'ho, not an 
hour ago, had been acting like a frenzied madman at the sight 
of the ghost of his last victim, is himself again ; and what 
does he do but within that hour pitch uyK)n another victim to 
be shortly made ! Macduff has not obeyed the royal command 
to attend the banquet ; he must be made to answer for this ; — ^ 
have spies in his castle, as I have in that of every other thane, 
and have heard enough of Macduff from them ; but I must 
first consult my counsellors, the weird sisters. I have now 
waded up to midstream in human blood that I have shed ; 
if my own good requires it, I shall wade on to the other side. 
All the blood I have 'shed to make this stream flow for my 
own good, increases my api)etite to shed as much more. 
If I have shown hesitation or fear in doing what I have done, 
it is because I am yet young in the art of bloodshed; I 
need good practice ; much yet remains to be done, and it shall 
all now be dofte by mo, as a master, not an apprentice, in 
his art, should do it— no sooner resolved upon than done, 
done before any can suspect that it is going to be done.” 

In contrast to this frame of mind stands that of Lady 
Macbeth. The strain of her last effort has exhausted her 
power of endurance; her fainting at the scene after the 
Duncan murder was the first sign of incipient nervous 
break-down ; this scene after the Banquo murder is a sign 
that thaf^ acute stage has passed into a chronic and permanent 
state ; she is now apathetic to her husband s heroics, listless 
to his bints about Macduff, wearily replies to all his active 
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suggestions that he needs sleep. This is the last time that 
the two meet in the play. 

Ill, V. 

This is another scene scornfully ^'rejected ’ as '‘the work 
of some hack-writer in the theatre”. There is good reason 
why it should stand. The action of the witches, in getting 
up their first incantation and in making their predictions, 
has been ultra vires according to Infernal Law, in as much 
as they had failed to give due previous notice to their 
queen, and invite her presence thereat. The rebuke is 
received in silent submission, and the queen announces her 
intention of presiding at this present incantation, that, unlike 
the first, is going to be performed with Ml rites before our 
eyes. It is only after the witches have given terrible proofs 
of their power over the destinies of mortals, that they arc 
shown to us as being themselves only siibjccts of a higher 
power, before “whose anger they are here made to cower.” 
They have brought Macbeth, with their unaided powder, so 
far on the road to ruin ; it is their queen herself who is to 
carry him on along the rest of the way. She orders them 
to prepare the preliminaries, to which she herself will give 
the last and supreme touch needed to make them efficacious. 
This momentous rite is like the momentoutP operation of 
“prq;«jfiow” in Alchemy. It will consist in '^throwing 
the ‘Wrop profound^' that she alone can fetch from the 
moon. The witches, then, who ^uld command the elements,, 
air and water, and engage thelf services to enable them to 
sail in a sieve from Scotland to Aleppo, yet have iMsabili- 
ties— they cannot fly up to the moon ; and why ? — because 
they are of ^e earth— >earthy. Queen Hecate's speech is 
wretched doggerel ; and it should be so, for the rubric of the 
religion of hell, like its rites, should be ugly and ridiculous, 
should not inspire reverence in mortals. As obscene prose is 
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the right thing from the Porter’s lips, so is doggerel verse 
the right thing from Hecate's; and because they are in 
their right places, Shakespeare himself wrote both. In 
I. iii was described the Witches’ Holiday Uheir private 
Sunday” amusements) ; here and in IV. i, is described 
the '^Sunday” celebration of the Witches’ Sabbath, with 
all the rites of its Black Mass, solemnized by their High 
Priestess herself. All the Witch scenes, thus taken together, 
give a complete picture of the Life and Profession of a 
Witch, and every one of these scenes comes from the hand 
of ShakeB])eare, and is neither a ^'corruption'’ nor an 
“interpolation.” 


Ill, vi. • 

Lennox's alert mind had followed Macbeth’s deeds step by^ 
step, but had reserved judgment till now ; for being a man of 
reason, though young, he is slow to judge, unlike Macduff, 
a man of intuition, though much older in years, who judged 
at once. His eyes thus slowly opened to the conclusion from 
the premises he had been gathering, he gives utterance to it ; 
but he does it in the language of irony. There are two reasons 
for this one is bitter self-reproach for having been so long 
in coming to a conclusion ; the other is wholesome caution, 
for he is speaSting vrithin the tyrant's palace, whose very w'alls 
may have ears to hear and tongues to report to him, like any 
spy. The other lord is one of the lesser thanes ; and he brings 
news of what is brewing in the South — an English army of 
invasion, sent out by Edward the Confessor, at whose court 
the elder prince has found refuge, is on its way. 


IV, i. 

1-47. This is another “rejection,” on the ground that 
the presence of Hecate is “quite objectless,” and that it is 
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^'uii-Shakespearian,” and "‘worked over” by Middleton. Let us 
see Had all this hocus-pocus taken place at the very opening 
of the play, we would have laughed outright at it ; and then, 
after we saw what it can do, made penance by laughing on the 
wrong side of our mouths. But now that we see all this 
mummery for the first time after seeing what it can do and 
has done, we do not laugh at all ; for we know it to be a 
terribly efficient means for bringing about a wicked end — 
nothing less than the destruction of human life. How different 
are both means and end in the case of St. Edward’s miracles-- 
the curing of disease, the saving of human life, through a simple 
touch after prayer to God I It is wholesome to lie made to 
loatheevil, not merely to feat it. Now, leave out 11. 1-47 as 
rejietenda because they arc so loathsome, and where is the 
.point ill Macbeth’s question in 1. 48 about something that 
he does not sec being done? Did Shakespeare w'rite this 
something quite ‘"Shakespearian,” and then did somebody 
else throw it out (turning Shakespeare out of his own play, 
as it were) and insert this un- Shakespearian doggerel of his 
own ? Or did Shakespeare altogether forget to write a begin- 
ning to this scene, and begin in the middle of it, at 1. 48 ? 
Let rejectors say. The connection of these lines with I. iii 
has been stated above under III. v. 

48-156. At their first meeting the witcheS had shown 
Macbeth the good luck awaiting him ; they had laid the trap. 
At this meeting they show him his impending fate, now that 
he has been caught in it — they show him the successive steps 
of his coming ruin, but veiled in such ambiguous, lying mysti- 
fication, as to fill him with hopes that he will not discover to 
be false till his last Jiour comes. Had he stopped here, he 
might have lij 2 ;ed in a fool’s paradise. But he insists 
on being shown more, and is shown the long proce46ion of 
Banquo’s issue who are destined to fill the throne after him. 
The sweetness of those &lse hopes was--“No successful 
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rebellion to put a violent end to my life and to a reign of 
happiness after my own heart in the indulgence of cruelty 
and crime, and a peaceful death in my bed.” The gall of 
this further vision is-^'^No issue of mine own to succeed 
me.'’ At the unauthorized first meeting, the three witches 
had been able to foresee and tell him the bare fact ; at this 
second meeting, nothing short of their queen’s '*drop 
profound” from the moon, could have made the cauldron boil 
and bubble to the extent of revealing details in full picture. 
To be sure, we never nee Hecate performing the '^projection” 
of the all-powerful “drop” ; but who can doubt that she, inviai- 
ble, “projects” it— throws it in, invisibly ? Is not that more * 
awe-inspiring than the visible stirring of the hell-broth ? 
We see the acolytes doing the work, but wo imagine the 
high-pricstess crowning it. The news of Macduff’s flight to^ 
England makes Macbeth hasten the action he had meant, even 
before this meeting, to take ; and he puts it into execution 
at once. Henceforth, no sooner will his heart form a wish 
than his hand will carry it out — there will be no hesitation, no 
weighing of pros and cons^ as in the days of apprenticeship. 

IV, ii. 

Mad ambilfon has been the bond between Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth ; married love is that between Macduff and 
Lady Macduff. The former shared, but for a time only, each 
other’s thoughts and plans ; the latter have shared for years, 
without a break, the happiness of a peaceful life. It is this 
happiness that Macbeth is now about to break into and 
destroy. Macduff might have imparted, must have imparted, 
to his wife his fears and misgivings ; but she knows no overt 
act of his that could make a traitor of him, even in the eyes of 
a sovereign whom he hod, from the first, suspected. Hence, 
when she hears of his flight, • she is wounded there where she 
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would most deeply feel a wound— she is wounded in her wifdy 
affection. She indignantly ascribes his flight to the want of 
a husband’s and a father's affection in him— “He loves us 
not/’ “He fears all for himself.” Her kinsman, Boss, dare 
not explain how her husband's wisdom, not his fear nor his 
want of affection, but too well accounts for his flight ; but 
neither Boss nor Lady Macduff ever dreamt that this flight 
could coll forth the swift and terrible retribution that Macbeth 
had set on foot Only a few minutes elapse between the 
prattle of the precocious little boy, the hasty word of warning 
given by a stranger at the risk of his life, the arrival of the 
assassins, and the carrying out of their errand. It is the very 
swoop of a hell-kite. 


IV, iii. 

1-160. Macduff describes to Malcolm the plight of Scotland, 
where widows and orphans, made so daily, bewail the loss of 
husbands and fathers, the victims of Macbeth's cruelty. He 
implores him to join in an armed rising for the tyrant’s 
overthrow. But experience of treachery has made Malcolm, 
young as he is, old in distrust. He suspects Macduff to 
be an emissary of Macbeth’s, sent out to entice him back to 
Scotland into his power. Macduff’s reply quiets this suspi- 
cion ; but he puts him to a second test : — an arnfed rising, ha 
says, may put him on the throne, but Scotland will be no better 
off— perhaps will be worse off— for the change.— “How 
Because, proceeds he,-.of*hi8 own character, which is worse than 
Macbeth’s; and he describes the latter, truthfully enough, in 
very black colours ; and describes, in still blacker colours, what 
his own character will be, if he ever becomes king— one of 
indulgence in uncurbed licentiousness against the virtue of 
Scotland’s women, and in insatiable avarice against the wealth 
of Scotland’s nobles, one devoid of every one of a long list of 
virtues, and so flendish as to make him long for the pleasure, if 
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he has the power, of destroying all peace and happiness, not in 
all Scotland alone, but off the face of the earth. Macduff, 
clinging desperately to hope, replies that licentiousness may 
yet indulge itself under the cloak of outward decency, avarice 
may yet be satisfied with a kingdom’s lands, and, after all, ‘‘a 
king may take what is his own.” *'But I have not even one 
redeeming virtue”, says Malcolm-<thi8 is the last straw 
that breaks the back of Macduff’s groaning hope, and 
he indignantly asks if a usurping tyrant can be worse 
than stich a lawful king, than such a degenerate son of 
parents of stick saintly lives as were Malcolm’s. Malcolm, 
in pretending to draw his own character, has indeed truthfully , 
enough drawn lilacbeth’s, which by this time has, to cruelty 
and murder, added licentiousness and avarice— indeed, 
the opi)osites of all those virtues which he has enumer* 
ated. Hut Macduff’s honest indignation removes his lastp 
suspicions. He confesses that he has been pretending to be 
what he is not, and why ; he places himself unreservedly in 
Macduff’s hands for his country’s service, describes his true 
character, excuses the false one he has given as meant to test 
Macduff’s own truth and honour. Thus is the son found to be 
worthy of his parents, but different from his father in this— 
the blind trust of the father that, with his throne, had cost him 
his life, has faught the son a cautious distrust that restores 
that throne to him. At this happy moment enters the English 
expeditionary force that is to aid in effecting this restoration. 

And this gives occasion for another striking contrast 
—between the character of the English king who sends it, and 
that of the tyrant against whom it is sent. Edward the 
Confessor cures his subjects of the ^'king’s evil” with a healing 
touch, and has the gift of prophecy. His power of fiealing is 
the contrast to Macbeth’s power of destroying ; and his gift 
of prophecy is a contrast to the gift of prediction in the 
witches— a contrast, because the one is a divine gift, the other. 
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a gift of the deviJ. Edward's healing and prophetic powers 
are Divine Magic, like those powers of prophesying and of 
working miracles that the Divine Power bestowed of old upon 
the prophets of Israel. This Power has in these days bestowed 
these gifts uix)n the English king, whom it destines to over- 
throw one whom the magic and prophetic powers of the agents 
of Evil have enabled to usurp the Scottish throne. This is the 
connection of this episode with the main action of the play, 
and the ethical balance between Good and Evil, now even, and 
soon about to sway towards the Good, is part of Shakespeare’s 
design. Yet this passage (11. 140-159) is one among the 
'^rejections,” and the most purblind and most fatuous of them 
all. This passage, it is said, has no connection with the action, 
and was interpolated by Shakespeare in flattery of King 
James I, who used to “touch for the evil.” There is a connec- 
ttion. as just shown, and therciore there is no interpolation ; if 
King James's touch succeeded in healing, there is no flattery ; 
if it hiiled to heal, there is no compliment but mockery, if he 
took the reference to his ancestor to be a side-reference to 
himself. 

161-239. This happy turn in public affairs is clouded by 
private grief, when the gentle-hearted Ross has to break the 
news to MacduflT. This he does by reluctant degrees, till at last 
Macduff’s peremptory insistence wrenches the j^ruth out of 
him. Malcolm, with the spirit of a king alre^y in him, 
and speaking like one, reminds the bereaved man that public 
vengeance is on the way, and will, in its course, open the 
way to private vengeance as well. Macduff grasps eagerly 
at this, and vows that no hand but his own will exact 
that vengeance. 


The silent havoc that has been slowly, steadily wrought 
on Lady Macbeth’s mind, has now advanced far. When we 
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last saw her, she had become indifferent to the course of public 
affairs (to call them sol. and to her husband’s large and active 
part in them. This has, since, intensified, and we now see 
her in a stage of madness, in which her sickening brain has 
brought upon her the habit of sleep-walking, during which 
she has been seen by her attendants to write letters (we 
remember she had once recul a letter before us), and she has 
been heard by one of them to say things that the attendant 
declines to repeat to the doctor— so com promisingly suggest- 
ive must they have been. Lady Macbeth enters, performing 
another of her habitual sleep-walking actions— the hand- 
washing, to take off an imaginary blood-stain ; and with this 
ai^tion, come words from her lips. Long ago, not even 
Macduff, so quick to suspect, hod even the shadow of A 
suspicion that Lady Macbeth was implicated in her husband’s 
crime ; but now this action and these words, together, leave 
no doubt in the doctor’s mind of her complicity ; they had 
already left none, or very little, in that of the lady ^tend- 
ant, who hod seen this action and heard these words before. 

V, ii. 

This scene also is on the list of "rejections.'* It must stay, 
for it is introductory to the next scene, and therefore a 
link ill the chain of action. Some days ago, Koss said 
in England that before he left Scotland "many worthy 
fellows were out”. Here we see an army of these worthy 
fellows under their leaders— a link with a preceding scene. 
This army is advancing to meet the English force coming 
up from the south ; the army council here talk of Birnam 
wood as the place of meeting, and that wood and the- 
deceptive prediction about it are the subject of the next scene. 
They talk of Macbeth’s growing desperation at the spread 
of the rebellion, and at the growing disaffection among those 
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wko still adhere to him ; the next ^scene shows that their 
talk is right in both these matters. 

V, iii. 

The truth of what is known and talked of in the rebel 
army is confirmed by reports, that come in to Macbeth, of 
wholesale desertions from his own army, and of the approach 
of the English army. He recklessly makes light of both 
to those who bring the news; clings desperately to the 
predictions about ^Bimam wood coming to Dunsinane”, 

and about '^none of woman born ” ; and shouts them 

aloud to all within hearing. But when be is left alone to 
himself, his mind turns its eyes on himself, and shows 
him to himself— what he really is— a miserable old man, 
* friendless, unhonoured, unloved, unobeyed, hated, feared, 
cursed with low-muttered curses, by all under him, all around 
him. In restless fits of excitement, he puts on and puts ofi'his 
armour ; enquires of the doctor after Lady Macbeth ; asks him 
if he has no medicine for a diseased mind — ^it may be his aife's 
or it may be his own mind ; next moment, tells him to throw 
medicine to^the dogs ; asks him again, if he has no medicine 
for a diseased kingdom^iio medicine to purge diseased 
Scotland of the plague of the English army. ^ The doctor’s 
face replies with a silent “No”. “Well, /have the medicine— 
it is— ‘1;ill Birnam wood ”, rejoins Macbeth. 

V, iv. 

The Scottish rebel army, now joined by the English army 
of invasion, camoufkHj^e themselves at Birnam w'ood; this 
novel tactic, solimple, will yet destroy the Mth that Macbeth 
has just placed in the efficacy of his medicine for 
Scotland. 
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V, V. 

The jiiNiouneoment of the queenV deuth drawi^ forth no 
•word of jfriof from Mac‘l)eth ; aficr h coIIouh remark 
that she winild liave diecl some tlay or other, he i>as8eB off into 
;i moral iziiijf ii|K)n the vanity of human life. Life on earth, 
he says, is a dei'cptioii praetiscii upon that fool, man, 
whose hurry and bustle about so many thin^ to be longed 
for, ]>lanned aiid plottinJ for, attaiiu'd at last to l>e enjoyed, 
as he vainlj hopw, all end in— Nothing. The report 
of the terrifie<l servant that a wood, three miles an ay. is 
advarieiiifr from Binmin, rudely shakis Ma(*l)etirs desperate 
faith ill tJie witches' jiredietion alKiut if -‘*Tf I am fatnl not 
to die in ]xwe in my bed, I mean to die Hjrhtin^r.'* 

V, VI. 

The simple device that falsilic's this prcMlietion in whi(*h 
his life or death is involved, is droppini as soon as the 
allied armies are within strikiiijr distanee of Mnebetirs 
castle. 


V, \ ii. 

l-GIl. Having thus ent offMaidielirs ehaiiees of escape, they 
force him to f^ive* battle, like a bear lied to a stake. Yoiinj^ 
8iwanl, slain by Macbeth, is typical of Kiiglish saeriiiees of life 
in a ri;^h1w)ii.s cause ; but liis slayer ea^erl} cliitehes at his 
fleath as an omen of hope revive*l — the first prinlietion has brt'n 
falsifitxl, but the second will come true ■ here is earnest of it - 
for young Hiward was ‘‘bom of woman." At this moment 
en tors Macduff, who is destined to falsify this revived hope. 
Macduff has been searching for Macbeth, to sacrifice him to 
the memory of his murdered wife and children, reserving his 
aword frmii striking a single blow, so that its first stroke on 
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tliat. ImUle-ficId ^>i|I fall uyxjii the iniinleror. Pari ot the 
garrison revolt a«tl surrender iho castle Ui tht* allies. At 
this fresh disaster, Macbeth's tirst impulse is suicide ; but he 
quickly checks it. and i-c^olves to ]>rolon^ life, for, he says, 
it is better to live, hiiusell. and kill others, than to kill himself ; 
and ho proceetls to carry out his resolve by indiscriminate, 
slnuKhter ot wretched, ct>iuinon soldiers. TiC<l by the cries of 
these, Macduff' at lust comes upon this mnnlerer turned 
butcher, and briuKs him, reluctant, to b:i> — reluctant, tor 
the eonsciousness of his ^uilt (wo cannot say 'his guilty 
eonscioiicc’) is stronger than his soi'e-tricd faith in the 
predictions, luid has iiiadt* him, for all his loud bluster about 
the latter, slink away to avoal Maediitr. Once again, riml for 
the last, time, and this lime ro Macduff, lie bragh of the 
liist prwlictioii ; the reply shatters his faith in it, and in tlie 
witches. "Let no one hclu ve in the falsehood and doulde 
sense of the words of the agents of Kvif— these arc this 
criminarH last wonls ot warning to all w‘ho might he tempted 
to follow his example. We saw him deluded by such wonls of 
l>roinise ; wo followed him in the fearful can'cr into which 
he plunged through faith in iheiii ; towards its t.'iKl, during- 
the few minutes of life that ivmain to him, we him a 
disillusioned man, leaving n.s, as lie goes lo liis doom, with 
that eoiifcssinn on his li])s. For the wickwlly ineliiuHl, this is 
the warning moral of the play ; hut this is not its coiiclusion ; 
for there remains another moral to he drawn from it, tor those 
loving to he and to do what is goml. This moral is drawn in 
LI. 64-ltM. With those lima, and not here, should the play end. 

tM-3(W. And yet this passage is yet another "njeetion'’, and 
the last, (^ritk^s, who love the spectacular, tiiid in the clash of 
clay-mores and the ‘‘cycennt fighting," tlic bc'st of clap-trap end- 
ings in stage-ci^t But dramatic art requires that the Knglish 
army shoukl not he left to find its w'ay hack without a word 
of thanks, nor the Scottish throne he left standing empty. 
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Tho Knt;lisli huv(3 suttererl lossoa in tin.* chiiko of jiisrici' ; the 
(leiitU of Ynuiifr SiwanI In typirnl of tnsiiiy similar ioasoa 
KUtfertHl hy Kii^lisb fatheis, and borne by fhoni as nobly, it in 
to be hopwl, as Old Siward boars his. For him. and for thorn, 
Malcolm feels Jiiiicb a( hejirt, and we ox|HH*t him to oxpresa 
in words what he fools ; those wonls he do<*s utter. dirc*cted to 
("lid Siwaril, but applit'abh* to nil boroavwl fathers. Macduff 
had sw.ornan oath, and A\e await its fulfiJinont ; ho fulfils it, 
and we SCO him here with the )>FO<)f in his hand. Macbeth, 
the uRnri>er, had a:ot himself orownctl at Scone, theorownin^- 
plaoo of lawful kin^s of the Scots; I ho present lawful king 
must purge this dcsivration, ami bo bimsolf crowjiinl on the 
old Stone of Scotland, 'flioroforo tlios»» bnes arc |)art of 
Shakes poare’s design of the action, and are the work of his* 
liamls. and tht‘ protK*r ending of the play. 

IV 

Characters 

Duncan 

The mild dis]H)stti<)n, the indulgent rule, of this king 
iiie'^ts with ingratitude from one of his thanes, u ho mistakes 
iiii]dm*ss for weakness, and rises in rebellion ; the rebellion 
is (|iiolk>d by a^near kinsman of the king, who is also the tirst 
nobleman of the kingdom. This sorvioo roecives gemerous 
recognition from the king in new honours bestowed on his 
kinsman ; but this generosity is destined to meet with a return 
in ingratitude from its re<dpient. This second ju’t of ingrati- 
tude and its consequences are the subject of the action of 
this play. Tts cause, as far as the king is concerned, is a 
fatal A^eak point in his otherwise amiable character — namely, 
his blind ^undiscriminating trustfulness. His misplaced inist 
It^fids, in I he one case, to an nnsiicc'cssfiil rebellion against his 
rule ; in the other case, it is going to h\ul to a successful plot 
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against hie life ; in both cases, at the hands of men whoso 
loyalty he has trusted, though blindly mistaken in his trust. 
In the strength of this virtue of goodness, a fatal weak point 
is laid bare, when this goodness secs no ill where no ill seems. 
This blindness to the ingratitude of others towards whom he 
overflows with goodness, is changed into a keenness of vision, 
as abnormal, that makes him see ingratitude m himself, 
where other c^'es can see none. His eyes see the “very sin 
of ingratitude*’ in himself, l>ccause he thinks he has delayed 
(nobody else tliinks he has delayed) in rewarding those who 
have just rendered him a service ! He makes amends b> 
bestowing further rewards upon them and upon other thanes ; 
and— fatal mistake -he confers an honour uix)ii his elder 
son. Ijigratitude has already set on the move a design against 
his life in the breast of his kinsman ; the honour bestowed on 
the son applies a spur t<i that design. To make further 
amends, he announces his royal pleasure- -fatal mistake 
again — to visit the castle of the man whose mind harbours 
this design. That castJc he innocently admires, and, when 
he enters at its doors, lie little dreams that he wdll never come 
out of them alive. Tii this admiration of an inanimate thing, 
he shows — we may well fancy this -the same blindness that 
he shows in his admiration of human beings— he no more 
suspects this castle of being his death-trap than he suspcc'ts 
its lord and lady of being the trap-layers, 'ftie lady of that 
castle he greets with words of perfect tnist in her loyal, loving 
hospitality, little dreaming that under her gracious welcome 
she conceals her resolve tliat her own hands wdll take her 
guest's life. Before retiring for the night, he sends her a rich 
gift for her hospitality, while at the same hour she is preparing 
the means for carrying out her resolve. This is the last of 
all good Duncai|ja acts of blind generosity during life that we 
sec. We see him ( Lady Macbeth tells us ) a few minutes 
before he is stabljcd to death, lying placidly asleep, and 
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looking 80 like her father that she could not carry out her 
resolve and stab him herself. ( Shakespeare has the f^ft of 
making not only the living during their waking hours, but 
the living during sleep, not only the sleeping^ but the dead 
and the ghosts of • the dead, powerfully influenoe human 
thought, feelings, and conduct ). We see him again after his 
death ( it is his murderer’s guilty conscience that so shows 
his victim to him, and his words that so show the victim to 
ns ) sleeping in peace in the grave, where ingratitude cannot 
reach him in death, as it did so often in life, free from all those 
ills and fears of ills that now destroy the peace of mind of his 
murderer. Those who would disturb this peaceful sleep, 
and would scat Duncan’s ghost, all blood-stained, at the 
table at the banquet, would be dcsecrators of the grave of the. 
dead ; yet critics have attcmpUnl this. In what wo have thus 
seen of Duncan iji the play fluring life, one single trait of * 
character is brought into prominence, and made to throw all 
other traits into the background ; this is done to make Duncan 
a type—thQ type of blind goodness of nature. In what we read 
of him in history, many traits, good and bad, arc found in him, 
and make of him only an individual of mixed character. In 
what our fancy loves to see him after death, his peaceful repose 
is the justice done to his soul for what he had suffered in life. 

Reader, look back to what you have read of the Duncan 
of history, and sec if you find any resemblance to the Duncan 
of the poet's creation. Ask yourself for which of the two yon 
arc the better— for knowing the character of a real man, or for 
feeling for the character of an ideal man ; Very likely you 
will reply, "I am the Inattcr for feeling so, than for knowing 
thus" ; and in this way is poetry a better teacher than history. 

, Macbeth 

Macl)eth is the type of a character of which '' Mr.^Badman** ^ 
is another, whose "life and death” Runyan relates. £ will nptf 
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call him **& hero*', merely hecaiwe his name drives the play i(s 
title ; ntoreorer, L have not eome iierosa a clear dciiiiitioji of 
a hero f^iven liy critics who are satisHed with this titular 
claim. Let its set^ how hLicMh can claim the title of a 
thoroughly /»ati man. That ingratitude, wholly imaginary, 
which Duncan needlessly (*hargo(l himself with, was very real 
in Macbeth. It grew out of his inborn nature, into which his 
own words give us an insight ; when, an old man, he was 
nearing his end, he tells us that, when a boy, he liked to road 
storii» thjit tilled him with horror— stones that in our days 
we call “penny dreadfuls'’, which boys with that morbid taslc 
like to rcjul, and which we fear might lead them, alien groan 
up, to become bad men. The Maebeth of history, very likel}, 
could neither rtw\ nor write, when a boy or when commander 
of Scottish armies, and, very likely too, would liavc disdained 
these lUToniplishmentH of “clerks and monks". Jr is the 
Macbeth of the play w'ho. a hen a boy, liked this ]K)ison for 
the mind, and, wilh fearsome liking, made it its food. The 
inward corruption wmught within was a Low of Ecif which 
gave 110 outward sign during the > cars that his brains showoil 
themselves in military talent, and raiscri him to the command 
of armies, while his heart a as rotting wilhin. This u'us the 
condition of Mm^beth’s mind, when, flushed with vietory, he 
met the witches for the first time. It is a mistafee therefore to 
say that, before this meeting. Macbeth was by iianire a nohle- 
minded, innocent-hearted man, with an innate love of good- 
ness in him, and that it was the witehes who |»erverted 
and oomipted this nature. Baiiquo in<'ets thcMu at the 
same time ; they predict good-liiek alike to both ; but the* 
effect of the predictions is different on them ; the difference is 
duo to a difference • ill their natures. ahicJi effects an 
attraction in on#; and a repulsion in the other. *Betwei*n ^ 
the nature of the witchijs and that of Macbeth shH|>pd before- 
hand and independently, there is what Leibnitz calls a 
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**i> re>e8tablialicd Imn non \ (loethe, nii ‘•olectivq^affinity”, 

what science calls “chemical affinity”, or ttic uttrac^tive forces 
of “j^ravitation” and '‘ma^rnetism”, and wc call “like g:oinf' 
lo like”. Before ever they meet, the two use the same 
lan^iiaj'e, almost the same^ words, by a kind of unconscious 
* samenrss in their iiatiin^s. The witehtw say “Fair is foul and 
foul is fair”. IVLii'beth says “So foul and fair a day T have 
not seen”. This is an ill omen that makes us fear that those 
who use the saim* sort of laufjnage are brother and sisters, 
usiiift: wlmt they have learnt from the same parents, the 
Devil and his diime, Hrcate, who calls him her “son” — 
the adoptcil son of these, his spiritual parents, while Hinel 
ami JjH<ly Sinel were but the parents of his Imdy. Tjove 

of Evil, this l^ve of the Bad, is the verj’ root of his 
character, Imrn in him at his birrh, silently f!:TOwin(r in him 
with his growth, revealing itself to his own eyes now*, whefi 
in manhood he. meets his spiritual sisters and secs his 
inlmni nature reflated in theirs. From this root, ever sineo 
this meetiiijr, brandies spring up— Ambition. Cunning, Hypo- 
crisy, Cruelty, and lat^iT oji, that whole host of viees of which 
we have the list from Macduff’s and Malcolm’s lip^ Tn the 
])ref]ietions of the wifdies he sees a meaning that they wish 
him to see, that he himself likes to see, that ingratitude 
tells him it m not at all wrong to see. One prediction is 
fulfilled ; its fiilfilment^hariionB his appgtito for the fulfH- 
ineiit of the other ; and the love of evil, now in active 
strength in him, suggests to his mind, without any 
suggestion of it from the witches, the mpans for that fulfil- 
ment. Tliat ineaiiH i^ -murUrr. Tlie first thought of it pro- 
duces a violent shock in him ; but so had his rewlwq alxiut 
raimlor done ; ytnirs ago, “his fell- of hair would rouse and stir” 
at the treading of a “dismal treatise ‘ ; but he went on 
reading more dismal treatises. Now, “the thought of murder, 
yet but fantasticur’, “unfixes his hair’’ and makes his heart 
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throb ; but he eoniinitti that murder ; neither hair stauda 
y)n end, nor heart beats violently, when he proceeds to 
i^mmit a second murder ; on the contrary, he gives us very 
good rezisons why he sho^ild commit it. The first great crime 
gsuns him the obj^*t of his ambition, the sec'ond is meant 
to prevent ^others from taking away from him through* 
murder what he himself gains through murder. ‘*Banquo 
for the sake of the prediction to him, is sure to murder 
me. unless I murder him beforehand' this is his craven 
Fear, quite groundless, for Jlanquo never dreams of murdering 
him ; a^so, '^Banquo’s issue must not be allowed to be kings 
after me'— this is his dog-in-the-manger Selfishness, for he 
has IK) issue of his own, and therefore what harm if they do ? 
But for these, to him good reasons, ho (‘ommits his second 
great murder ; its commissM)?! only puts him into a terrible 
fright, which soon passes away, ^mbitioii gratified, Fear 
removed, but feJclfishness baulked, a fresh l)raiich— Cruelty — 
now springs up from that prolific root, Love of Evi^ and 
thinks Macbeth thus — 'T have now shed much blood ; people 
hate and suspect me ; they say, and I know it to be true, that 
both before and after I have been iJieir king, all that T have 
done has been evil, and nothing good, (^ell ! Evil, be thou 
my (^ood, and for this my own Good, 1 shall shed more 
blood, shall kill all ivhom I siis])cct and hate — no. but 
better still, I will take a bond from fate, make doubly sure — by 
killing without waiting to suspect’^ Acting on this revised 
I’ule of murder, he sc'lecta the first in rank among the living 
thanes as the victim— and he escapes ! First M^dcolm and 
Donalbain escaped, next Fleaoce escaped, and now MuedufT 
escapes. This will never do ; it cannot be allowed to go on, 
and henceforth the rule must be — '^ill as soon as resolved 
upon ; kill the iifhocent. if the guilty escape ; kill whol^alc, the 
innocent and the guilty alike together^ Under this new% revised 
rule, follow the third great act of murder — that of an inno- 
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cent mother and her innocent little oneB, and, with them and 
after them, wholesale murders all over Scotland, and all “for 
his own good”. But they turn out to be all for his own^evil ; 
for the wail of orphans and widows raises rebellion at home, 
and armed intervention from abroad. Both combined bring 
him to sec that the most thorough policy of evil does not bring 
him “his own good”. Despair makes the Fiend or the Mad- 
man or the Wild Beast in him break out in an orgy of indis- 
criminate slaughter for the sake of the sheer pleasure of 
killing, in the midst of which Macbeth bids farewell to life on 
earth. Thase are the stages in a murderer* » uroaress^ such us 
Jlogarth might have painted in a series of pictures to be 
named so. In this life-history of ii Man of Blood, which 
from his own words and actions we trace from boyhood to 
death, there once had been the knife-edge of an “equili-^ 
brium that kept the giddy line midway”, as it did in the 
lives of the ‘4ioiie8t thief, the tender murderer, the super- 
stitious atheist’’, instanced by Bishop Blougrani, who himself, 
slecinng, believes, and, waking, disbelieves, in Browning's 
Men and Women. The last moments of that equilibrium in 
Macl)eth's life 'were those in which he uttered that speech 
before lie determined on his first murder. After that 
utterance and that deed, is there not an even descent along 
the slope thitt leads into Hell ? Is not this descent one of 
a uniformly accelerated motion dowm an incline ? And do 
we find that Macbeth's “imagination” or his “native love of 
goodness” as a critic calls it, succeeds in placing any jerks or 
jolts or bumps in its way ? Love of goodness he never had ; v 
imagination he had, but it never ^ deflected him from the 
commission of crime. liCt us sec how it never did. A vivid 
imagination which rises to poetic heights in the Macbeth of 
the plaiy, hut which, I think, is never found in murderers in 
real life, repeatedly paints pictures full of the beauty, of the 
pathos, of the terror, that |ioetic imagery can inspire ; but 
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a vivid imaf^insition (*aiiiiot atoiio for, ciiniiot initigHto the 
chiirire of inoriil depravity. Hm picture of pity as a naked, 
new-born babe doeu not defte(*t him from the munlor of 
Dunean ; his agonized cries aliont “Amen” and “MaelM'tli 
shall sleep no more*', do not deter him from two murders 
more, nor keep off sound slei^p from him after ; his lament 
for the loss of that '^eternal jewer', his soul, and his lon^diijr 
“to be with the dead", do not prevent him from murdering 
^Baiiquo. His poetry takes a savant* turn over the imiixler of 
the Maediiffs. and a cynical turn at the death of his own wife. 
Jjct the fine flights of his imiqcination be taken by one \vhc» 
never commits the crimes that Macbeth commits after takiiur 
them, and wc shall be gflad to sc^‘ some coniu*ctioii betw«‘ii 
imagination and niomi semsc. When we see imagination and 

f e.ri me always going together, a- they do in the ease of Macbeth, 
we can oidy think all the wr»cse of the crirmrial. $ callous 
murderer, like Bill Sikes, is a better man than a murderer 
with a sensitive imagination. like Macla^th) No one says that 
Bill ever had a moral sense, and no one blames him for not 
having it, for nature had denied it to him ; ever> one w(»ul<l 
blame him. if she had given it and he had filing it away. 
Critic.s say that Ma(*l>eth had a moral sense, and that he 
struggled to retain it, and that fho witches hiiatched it aw'H} 
from him ; aiJd they produce his first ixietic flight as a i>roof. 
It is no })roof ; for no man who had a inond sense w'ould ever 
discuss the question of murder— (rod’s command “Thou sliult 
do no murder", enforced by man’s law. would place that 
subject outside the pale of discussion. Macbeth disciis-*!^ the 
subjcKrt, and with him it becomes a question oipntdetm* The 
plain prose of that fine piece of jioetry is this ^-“If on killing 
the king I coul()(iescapc cousecpieiices on earth at the hand of 
man. I cai-e very little for any consequences at the hand <Tf 
Hod : the king’s charac*tpr is such that his mimier will bo sun* 
to raise a storm of execration and I'otribution against mo that J 
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fear to face. My amliitioii niak(*s me think of iiumierto realize 
it, blit ambition like thiH [a Hure to brin^ its imnishineiit here 
on earth’'. This proM* shows two things ;—(i) MacMh has 
^110 fear of Clod, and (ii) he predicts his own fate, even 
before the w itches prciliet it for him. Macbeth, then, has no 
moral sense. He has no sense of relitfmt either ; but critics 
claim this also for him, anti bring his cr> about **Amen" as a 
proof. It is no proof: but, most clearh, after his disavowal 
of any fear of Clod, it is a ciise with him of “The devil w'a> 
sick, the devil a monk would lie : the <levil was well, the tfrrif 
a monk was he !“ It is sudden terror that makes him wish-to 
pray ; the terror ]>asses off, ajid soon after lie is again at his 
work otiiiimlei. 77/ w is not a sense of religion. But more: 
in addition t(^thi» traits of eharacter noticwl already, he devy- 
lops others — all of them vices -as we come to know in the, 
scene hetw’ccn Malcolm and Macduff: — Iccdicry, aiarice, lying, 
dei*cit, malice --“smacking of every. sin that has a name". 
It is Malcolm wlut speaks thus, repeating what he has heard, 
partly at icasr. from Mii(‘dntf ; and Macduff spoke it before 
he licanl of Jiis own cruel wrcaig. and wholly on behalf of 
Scotland. We iiia\ discount what we think reasonable to do so. 
but enough remains to discrcNiit any claim either t<» morality or 
to rc'ligion. Let us se(‘ what remains. Before (committing his 
til's! murder, iie left it to the friendly liand of Fare to raise 
liim to the throne that her friendly voice had ])roiiiiscd him. 
and them took it out of her hand, for quicker despatch, into 
his own, dcfitnl (lod for any con8«|ucnces He could send, 
and committed the munler. The planning and execution of 
his second murder he kept all in his own liands ( as ho did all 
his subseciuent murders ). and defiled Fate, his discarded 
friend, to bring about suiy eonsefiuencos but the one he meant 
to bringmbout. With the thought of the thinl murder— that 
of a family — in his h^wl, he, who had defied (icmI, (k^fietl Fate, 
transfers his faith to the Devil, and ]>iits his trust in his 
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ngents uri earth, the Weird Hiaters. He gratefully rememberB 
their paat predictions and seeks for more ; they predict more ; 
the new predictions fill him with joy ; he asks them for still 
more ; they pralict again, and his joy is dashed with dis- 
appointment. He resolves to discard these guides, and hence- 
forth to be his own, soie guide. The guidance he gives himself 
is this : — “Macbeth, continue to wade through the river of 
blood that your own hands have made to flow through all 
Scotland ; (continue to keep that river flowing by shedding 
more blood to feed it”. In the retribution that follows, his 
eyes are fully opened to the nature of the new predictions and 
of the old—they u’ero all tiecf»ptiom. He denounces the Devil, 
whose religion by final choice he has followed, as a deceiver. 
^This, then, is ^^Macbeth the j-ciigious”. him, Uod was too 
for ofl'to he able to touch hint. Fate was too slow' to suit him, 
and the l>cvii has artfully cheat<cd him ; and he renounces 
them, one and all. In the of such a creature from life, 
there can be no “tragic grandeur” that some critics think they 
i«e in it^ 

Banquo 

Macbeth's hatred of Banquo makes him speak the truth 
al)OUt Banquo's character when he gives the reusoii of his 
hatred. He hates him for that “royalty of nature^’ which makes 
him, Macbeth, his king by title, feel himself to be his inferior— 
the inferior of one who is his subject by law, but w'ho is his supe- 
rior by nature ; who. like a true king, is dauntless and dares 
much, but who, like a king, is also wise ; whose wisdom keeps his 
courage ever within the bounds of safety ; who might use this 
courage combined with wisdom and with safety to himself, 
to get Macbetl^ut of the way, that his, Banquo’s, issue might 
be kings— “He might kill me, as I have killed Buncan”. 
Macbeth too was dauntless, but he was not wise ; while his 
want of wisdom made him madly ambitious, the other’s poss- 
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ession of it made him shun unlawful ambition. The one 
vaulted, and vaulted too hi^h, missed and fell ; the other rode 
firm and safe in the stirrups, and foul play, not ambition, 
made him fall. The one had a conscience, a moral sense of 
right and wrong, that kept him straight ; in the other, con- 
science was by nature too weak to keep him from going wrong 
in the first trial, and by continuetl disuse in subsequejit trials, 
became atrophied, deadened, and at last altogether stone-dead. 
The predictions of the witches to both were so nicely balanced 
between the two — ‘‘less, yet greater^', ‘‘not so happy, yet much 
happi(‘r"— that if they were men of the same character, each 
might liavc rested satisfied w'ith what was predicted of him, 
leaving it to time lo clear their enigmatic language. Not being 
so. but being diftcrent in character, the one takes them quih* 
seriously, the other with indiflerciioc ; the one wants to have 
more, the other is incredulous of what he has already he*ird - 
“We must Jiave lost our reason and gone mad'’ he says ; the 
one harps upon what they have heard, the other banters him 
over it. The immediate fulfilment of one of the predictions 
effects a change in both ; hut the ohaiigc keeps them as far 
apart in character as they were before it. Ihinqiio becomes 
serious in an instant— “What wc saw was th(‘ devil in these 
three shapes, and what the devil said has come true in one 
instance ; but.^my soul, l>eware ! for when the devil si)eaks 
the truth, it is a bait he throws out to tempt you to your 
ruin''. Here speaks Banqiio's wisdom, and sums up in four 
lines the moral lesson of the play that Mac^heth’s folly iioints. 
Maclieth too changes : his heart is elaterl at thexiuiek fiilillnient 
of the first prediction, and throbs guiltily at the thought of 
the crime that musit be committed to bring nlmut the fulfilment 
of the second. He had spoken guardedly to Banquo on it. 
but enough to let him sec^ the drift of his mind towards the 
crime, and to sound him as to what sup)K>rt he might ex|)oet 
from him— mere passive accpiiescence, or decisive approval, or 
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active help-^for motive must he Btron^ in ho th. the fiilfilnocnt 
of the prediction about Baiiqiio's iBsne depending, as it did, 
ii]Hin the fulfilment of that about Mnclieth. This had sunk 
deep in BaiiqiioV mind ; it haunted him, and most distreHS- 
ingly in the silent hours of night, keeping slcxjp away from his 
i‘ye«, and when at hist tht»y closed in uneasy sleep, haunting 
him in his dreams, and making him dread to go to sleep, 
though oppressed nature called for slcej). This had been the 
state of his mind for some time, and is so now, when on l^iat 
night he is about to retire tf) hcnl in Maelieth’s castle. He 
prays to men^ifnl Heaven to save him from the visitation of 
the accursed thought of lieeoming an accomplice in a erime— 
trhat crime he knows not- as Macbeth has tried to make him 
Im\ He meets him a few minutes after. an<l is rt^minded by him 
of “that business'’. His reply is prompt, as if Heaven has 
granted his prayer, and iinpiml him with that reidy — “T 
shall do all for you that I can, pnivided it is consistent with 
my sense of honour as a man, and of loyalty as a subject’^ ; 
and this means ‘T cannot help you to commit a crime*’. When 
the murder is tlenoiinciHl by Macduff, when Macduff and the 
tw'o sons at once suBjiec^t ^Vlacbcth of it. Banquo, though he 
knows much more abotu “that business" than any one else, 
k(K>pH his mind oficn to <‘ome to a conclusion, only when 
jiroofs are opnclusivc. Meanwhile he pln<M»s l^msclf “in the 
great hand of Owl”, to have his “fears and scruples” cleared 
up, and his arm strengthened to fight “against treasonous 
malice”. His conscientious nature works slowly in gathering, 
weighing, judging evidence before condemning ; and it is not 
till he is again a guest of Macbeth, now king, that he gives 
expression to his eondeni nation— “You have it all now, and 
you played most foiflly for it” ; and the thought in his mind 
is— ‘Tf you hifre all that was predicted of you, wh>^ may not 
I also have all that was predicted of me” ; and the firm reserva- 
tion that goes with this thought is- “without my playing 
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foully for it”. Fonl play soon follown mid this 

time he himself is the victim. Macbeth thinks he has 
now done with Baiiquo and with his fears from llanqiio ; 
but Ehuiqno. though dead, has not done with Macbeth. 
Jhiriquo’s ghost comes to charge him witli the crime ; and 
the charge is the more awful, because it is made in silence, 
and yet is undeniable. Macbeth tries to deny it. but the 
assembled guests, from the very manner of his denial, draw 
their own conclusions, in silence too. Macbeth’s terror, the 
proof of his guilt, convicts him first before them, and then 
befqni the eyes of all Scotland, as the story of the banquet 
scene spreads over if. [ii that sc^Mie, the ghost sat in the 
chair reserved for the king ; this meant that the ghost took 
liosscssion, symbolically, of the throne on behalf of his future 
issue. At the smmd meeting lietweeii Macbeth and the 
witehc*s. the ghost, who has kept his eyes on Macdieth all 
along, appears again to him, still bloody with Avoimds. but 
smiling and )X)iiitiiig to the processtoii of his issue filing 
before him, and silently saying •‘You murdered me to keep 
niy issue out of the throne, but you will not Huccced in doing 
it’’. 

This then is Banqno’s character. X different view of it 
makes him a criniinaJ, and his murder a '‘punishment” ; 
makes him oul^to be a minor tTimiiial— one only in thought, 
while Maebeth was a major criminal — one in both thought 
and action ; makes him ambitious for the sake of his issue, 
wliile ]>Licbcth beeaine ambitious for himself .'—thus making 
l)Oth impressed in the satni* way by the prcxlictioiiH of the 
witches. To bring about the satisfaction of his ambition, 
Olio way w'ould be for lliuiqiio to harbour the thotufhi of 
murdering Macbeth, which Macbeth forestalled by tniirdcring 
Hanquo ; and this was Banquo’s^ “punishment”. Another 
W'ay woufiJ bo to wait for Macbeth’s natural demise without 
leaving issue, when Biuiqiio's would stand a chance of 
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succeeding him ; this would be no crime, and his murder 
would he no "punishment”. Bonquo’s Bpeeches. Banquo’s 
actions, belie this view of his charooter. Shakespeare did 
not mean to pluck a few^ sprigs from the laurels of Macbeth, 
the man of a thousand murders, a haxari in murder, to 
make a sorry^jcrow'ii for a mere would-be murderer. He 
did not mean to place near the throne of the Hole Murderer 
a little younger brother, whom he could not endure, any 
more than the Turk or Addison could bear one to be near 
hi» throne. No more serious refutation of this view is 
needed. 


Macduff 

After dealing with that attempt to blacken Baiiquo's 
character by levelling it up to Macbeth's in criminality, with 
the difference that the one is a successful, tJic other an 
unsuccessful villain, wc have to deal with an attempt to 
'^flatten out” a group of characters, among whi<*h Macduff's 
is the first, so as to give Macbeth and Lady Macbeth out- 
standing prominence, by sculpturing them “in high relief^'. 
Macbeth can stand forth in all his prominence without the 
help of this flattened background. 8hakcs]>ear(« never 
^^ffaticiis” any character, from Macduff down to little Picaiice 
in this play, or any charac'ter in any plai^.^ He always 
sculptures in the round ; he does so, because human beings, 
whose images he sculptures, are made by Nature in the 
round, not in the flat — in three, not in two, dimensions ; 
and Shakespeare is ever faithful to Nature, and his magic 
chisel can reproduce her creations with two, or with two 
hundred strokes, as needed. Are not the boy Pleancc hen\ 
who only tells his father the time, and runs across the stage, 
and old James Burney in King JokUy w'ho holds his lady's 
horse^ and speaks about three words, as full before our eyes, as 
they would be if we met them in real life ? It is bad critiefsm 
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Wfc^ he Jtealf* < 

AdLr'end^ jUs MotIgM nature in printj^ 
in pdbliajjil^aleoy and contrasts him to 3aii^. £lD^|Hii 


the head of tlie state as a human institution. Wllll^ 
sensibility of emotional natur^, he Buif»eots' t^failEil 


at one$ ; his suspieion in a few minij^ becomes oertiu^, 
whieh brnahs out in his abrupt qoStotion “Whltefoxe didt^oh 
so and h|s searching looft, tthe moment Madbedf says 
he has killed the two grooms, ite is now sure that hlael:^ ^ 
is ;^e murderer. His reply to Boss’s enquiry (made 
t&e decdoB of Macbeth^ tif be king, latir on the some d|i(y/ 
p^haps) is the bitter mockery of irony ihat repeats 

story Of the murder (as coucocted by Macbeth, and 


aeceptod by tlupthanea atsembled for the dectifii), which now 
mustl)^ iccept^^by all as the trUe story, at the risk of^ 
in<q|Xiing,trq|uron ^Igainst the new king by a 
aeilipi^ it. &mquo, Vm one man who had thn BtmSjlm 
^pesi^to refuse to aco^ that story, temained dlenlT^ ford^ 
^epr ika daagfo O^f usd while in Macbeth’s cai^ and still 
wlilun hfi poffUr, dfl prudence made him ^act !h safety”, 
as Macboift' knWv^d afterwards said, Macduff acts'toiS^ 
qpjjj^llrr far aaf«ty- He leaves the castle at once, deteni^^ 
^hotxrto Mmsdf^^egajii within Mjbbeth’s power.^Be 
ikWCMi' to JatOdM the cmnatfon. xseremoqyn and tha^ 
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fol]»v» jitb *He ja wazoed ifAliAy By 
tint; Ua life «in dapger ihm -Uw tyntdft, «{% *ar))oai‘ytHB 
crartnietiTe treaaon In^ed by thaae acti<Nwia the iatenaiblia 
leaaon, the warnlhg of the witehea— “Bemure ,of Maddfitff 
k real oauae of alann, and'Vthe gdiltf <!oiutci|aaattiaa that 
Macduff haa<diTuied hia eeeiet ia the dMennkiiiig motlTBr' 
that all oombiaed fanpel hia hatted ta action ayajbpt hia lif^ 
Ibednffkiiowathat Hacbeth’a ahft iaTIon^ eaoich t^ ijaiidi 
toEile> and ao he diea to Englavd. TheiMwa of 
outof hiflimeh makes Ikfacbetii emaee ij 
career of ^bfecfodshed. He had 1B1ll!de^ed^DUJlp^ to attaiiL 
the throne; he had murdered Banqud ''to s^ 
he had meant to* mHider, Macduff who knew Uie semt 
of both the murders, but hohas now eluded him ; hit will 
murder MhcdiifTs wife and children, and makethe iimoceni 
pay for^ iruilty ; innocence cannot be a plea, if JUs owiit 
good requires this payment from it. . ^ ^ ' 

Inhisffight, Macduff canies dfews of Icotlai^d oot wittk" 
h\m suspects, like himself, great and small, being miudered ; 
the cries of widows and orphans rising to Heaven. He gives^ 
this news-to Malcolm, and calls on hkn to redress these wrongs* 
HU despair at his (apparently) pusillanimous drawing back, ^ 
his large concessions to his (pretended) viees— any onq is 
better than Macbeth, hia fresh despair when Metoolm says he 
is worse thauiSiacbeth, and paints a lurid picture of hmuelf 
wqll may be a picture of Mocbeth^-all thm show the- 
emofibuai^ go^ natuth of the elder fodu (Macduff igregsli^y 
ce)Jdd' good Macduff’'), astutely played upon UJjr the 
cautious ifouth to test him. This goodness oib'Ud||lwiifa 
nstaue differs from Bonquo’s, which was Safriy gnidsd «by 
(diooeniii:^ reason, land from Duncan’s, whfeh sgsa bUndfy 
After he has satisfactorily peased cthe.teat,. 
and^seeured Maloolfli to the capse of redressing the wrongs of « 
SgofigSBid, Macduff has mi^deaing <»ttse for rsdi tci fe tng wyongo 
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dteetohiitt^. ^ehefu»of tljjie crfid mwEd^ of kii vifc 

aii4di^d|E«tf toiigbefoieltBettD it 40 W tnie; 

llekiiewt&Bt Hacifceth ivouM not Btiok at mnrderiifg men, 
bltt^ tilt now he thought that even he would sdck at the 
thoun^t bf mpfd^g women « and children f had he a 
busiHehm, the rery shadow of a suspidon, that it was posable 
fof even ttipiSbeth to desOend to sudi depths of inhuman 
om4tf* he wohid ndt hate {aft them behind, when he Bed, 
Of bl WOtdd ha?e' atayed them, come what might to 
hS|tt||Ay, BntMiaedaff has been grievously midadged in two 
veqr SiffeBent qaafleiB on tlAs point : first, by his wife, whose 
lAstake (s ^e^mlstake of love, when it fancies it is not 
retained ^%e loves us not” ; and next by critics, who misread 
Shakespfeajre and fiiag veiy hard words at poor Mifeduff,^ 
at ^‘^-hercMo”,^ "not worth a farthing^’, for "running 
away to^save his tile”, but who see tine ''heroism” In 
Mdsbethin thelast scene* of his life^<which they misread), 
and noting ^anhesbie” in fata mnrdariag aiidiinooent woman 
and her babte» he$fC At last Mapduff iS brought to believe 
in the truth of his cruel losd ; and then the full^ strong tide 
of this man’s emotional iatore carries him forwa^ to h& the 
Avenger of a husband’a and a father’s wrongs. He calta 
upon Heaven to witness his unalterable resolution, invokes 
God to forgive t)|s wrongeri if he, the wronged, fails to keep 
that resolution. Henceforward Macduff has one single object 
ever before his eyes, one single man whose death it hif 
hand^ will naosfy that Qhgect The battle-fidd brings that 
man wi^thin his reach; ^ut the man, by some 
instinot^ eacdi time feels his approach, and slinks oi|t of bis 
way. Macduff has reserved hia sword for/fhe one stroke 
that is to take Jk^beth’a lif e ; Macbeth, while dodging (thst 
isthewor^ that stroke^ imbrues kis sword with th^ blood 
of inditerfminate slaughter. At last, Maoduffbffngs mm to 
bay, dbillnaff^ns him aa to, the Wt^ prediction of the diUrU| 
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on which he had staked his last hope, calls him what he il^— 

coward”, makes him drunk with the courage of despair, 
slays him, lays Ms head befmre' the lawful king of Scotland, 
and proclaims the liberation of his country from the accursed 
usurper. 

Robs 

The character of the gentle Boss, whQr would not hurt a 
fly, has been distorted and maligned by one of the most wild 
and fantastic feats of literary acrobatics, miscalled criticism, 
under semblance of the most closely reasoned argument. 
If in actual life a Macbeth had been charged before a higk 
court of justice, and counsel for the defence had pl<^ed. 
complete innocence for his cli^t, charged the crii^^ on Boss, 
tried to concoct a diabolical plot hatched by him, to fasten 
his guilt upon Macbeth, and framed a chain of evidence in 
proof out of facta like those in the play*—! wonder what the 
judge and jury, tnpwingthe facts of the case, wpuld have 
thought of such a defence. Yet all this has be^ done about 

Boss of the play. In ancient Greece there were Sophistki 
who took a pride in, and made a profit by, proving that 
black is white, that the worse is the better reason, and vice 
versa; in our days there are critics who take a pride in 
proving that in Shakespeare good choKicters are bad 
characters (Ophelia, Boss, Octavius Caisar), and bad ones, 
good (Gertrude, Laertes, even Macbeth) ; but they do it fd1 
for the glory of it, solely seeking for that bubble,^ fame, for, 
unlike the Sophists, they get neither pupils nor fees. In 
common with all the thanes bracketed together in* ^he list of 
dramatis personat and all, except Macduff, merely named in 
Holinshed, |nd eharaeierixed only in the play, Boss has 
received very cavalier treatment from other critior ; besides 
beipg '^flatteiied out”,, they have been called '^men of 
straw”, and their speec^M^ th Act V, Scene ii, said to be 
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**interchai]geable in all the ways mathematically possible", by 
permutations and combinations, I suppose. It will be shown 
here, and in the Notes below, that this treatment is undeserved. 

Ross is a very harmless person, is often called *%enile’\ is 
4Dften sent on errands that need gentleness to deliver, -fond of 
hearing his own voice in talk, loving best to adopt the "damn 
boyant” style in it, a very good hand also at “tall talk”, a fair- 
weather courtier fond of social functions, a khmamadi, a 7naxar 
lok at darhars and tarnashas in high life. All this Ross is when 
'waters run smooth. But when the waters become rough 
and dangerous to those he loves, this Ross’s light heart 
becomes serious, becomes as tender as a woman’s. But while 
he makes iis laugh at his weak points, he is even then, as 
he always is^^ an amiable fellow^— whether he is bringing news * 
of the battle with Sweno, or the news of the honours bestowed 
on Macbeth, or, a young man himself (though on the stage 
he is got up with a venerable beard}, defeating an old man 
(he calls him “father” reverently) at a nfiateh in tall talk abbiit 
mad horses eating each other, or going off to the coronation 
at Scone, or attending as a guest the state banquet at Forres 
Castle. But this fluttering court butterfly is transformed into a 
human angel, who flics, without wings, to warn T^y Macduff, 
and then to break the heart-breaking news to Macduff. After 
that diabolical act, evoii his harmless life must have been 
in danger ; for he flies, a refugee, with other refugee thanes, 
out of Scotland. His last errand of consolation is to give 
Siward the news of his son’s death. 

With what a wealth of choice, high-flown euphuism does 
Ross give his good news, how coolly does he tell incredible 
stories, with what a sense of decency docs he call on the 
guests to rise, “as his highness is not well”, how delicately 
does he try to make Lady Macduff divine the true reason of 
her husband’s flight, how carcfuHy dqes he fed his way to 
prepare Macduff to receive the fatal news, and withhold 
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as long as he can, how, when Macduff will not be put off 
any longer, he comes out with the news in the plainest 
language, the harrowing occasion making him forget all his 
ornate style, how he saves the old Stoic of a father from 
grieving by telling him where his son had received all hi^ 
wounds—all this the text of the play will prove, and, with 
it, prove that Boss has been thoughtlessly belittled by 
undiscerning critics, and grievously slandered by hunters 
after literary notoriety. 

Lennox 

He too has been belittled and libelled (somebody calls 
him a Paul Pry), but while Boss would have felt this 
trcatmc/nt keenly, Lcnno?r would calmly ask for proofs, for 
Lennox (a young man too, perhaps the youngest of all the 
thanes, see IT, iii, 62) w'as all intellect and no emotions ; 
Boss’s eyes would have changed their expression with 
changing feelings ; Lennox’s had only one wide-open, colour- 
less look, fixed straight on you and everybody else he spoke 
to or listened to. He goes out with Macbeth to look, with 
his own eyes, for proofs of what he has heard ; ip his presence 
it is that Macbeth stabs the two grooms, after cunningly 
making him a witness to the circumstantial evidence that 
points to them as being the murderers ; and Lennox's 
reasiming mind makes him rely on that evideticc, till simh 
time as any evidence to the contrary may be forthcoming, 
while Macduff’s instinct or intuitive mind, that had at once 
fastened its suspicion on Macbeth,^ turns this very evidence ^ 
into being a certain proof of his guilt ; and here instinct is 
in the right^ and* reason is in the wrong. He begins to sec 
his mistake slowly (reason oftenest moves slowly, ^t-ep by 
step), ney facts about Duncan’s mun^ crop up, as 
peo]^ begin to talk of theig Iknd their talk takes an ugly 
turn, ^ Banquo’s mur^r lollowm while he is present at the 
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banquet and neeB the scene that happens there ; and putting!: 
together all that he has seen and heard, his reason at last 
points to Macbeth. At this belated discovery, he comes out 
in bitter irony and sarcasm, Trhioii is no doubt dictated by 
ordinary pnidence (he is in the king’s palace at the time), 
but is also a reproach to himself for his blindness to the 
truth for so long. After this discovery, he still maintains 
the outward appearances of loyalty well enough not to 
rouse in Macbeth suspicions of him ; for we find him 
accompanying him in the last visit to the witches, and it is 
in his hearing that Macbeth six^aks out his ftendish resolution 
about MacdiifTs family. This must have been too much for 
reason to bear and hesitate over ; and Lennox joins, perhaps 
promotes, the conspiracy of the thanes to levolt. Ihey raise 
an armed force from among their clansmen, just as in our 
xlays the Afghan frontier chiefs raise a lashkar from among 
their khch^ and his clear uitellect gives him thelesid in their 
counsels, though younger than all of them.- Ho enters into* 
•correspondence with the English army of invasion ; in the 
army council of the rebel thanes, it is he that moves a 
Tesolution (as we would now-a-days say) to march towards 
Birnam wood ; and the last time we see him is when the two 
attacking armies have met at Birnam wood, where Malcolm 
takes Over the supreme command of the rebel forces from the 
army council. 

Menteith, Angus, Caithneaa 

In the Chronicle these are only named among the thanes 
whom Malcolm created earls ; in the play their speeches 
are not **ii)tercJiaiigcablc”, but characterize them. Mcnteith 
is of a fiery temperament, and has a touch of soaring poetry 
in him,* much like Macbeth’s, against whose tyranny he 
would '^raise ihe dead to tal^e arms”. Caithness is of ^ a mild 
temper, sick of the usu^r’e tyranny, and longing to lay 
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his allegiance where it is due, of a homely UDag;iQation which,, 
when it attempts a flight, scarcely rises from the ground— 
his metaphors ate from “belts'’ and ^^biickles”, Angus ia 
wholly of a matter-of-fact turn of mind, that, with a touch 
of satire, raises laughter at the council table with a comio 
simile about Macbeth being “Uke a dwarfish thief”. He 
alone out of the three figures outside this army -council 
meeting, when he and Boss are the joint messengers from 
Duncan to Macbeth ; there Angus is plain, prosaic, matter- 
of-fact, as a contrast to Ross with his flamboyant verbiage,, 
to which he quietly puts a stop. 


Malcolm 

Young Malcolfii has the easoning faculty strong in him, 
like young T^ennox, but while the latter’s reasoning ihind goes 
steadily in harness, step after step, Malcolm’s gallops, 
covers much ground in a short time, without ever running 
wild. His is the reasoning power to initiate, such as a king 
and a man of action should have ; Lennox’s is that of a king’s 
secretary of state, acting under orders. We meet Malcolm 
early, soon after he had his “baptism of claymore” in 
the first battle in the play ; he was then a minor, as history 
says,' and his daring in the field nearly led ft his capture 
hj^ the enemy, from which he was saved by the devotion of 
a henchman, as he Would be called in a Scottish 

clan-army of highlanders. For this early proof of courage, 
is nomigEflfM heu to the throne by his father. Mscdiifl'’s 
cry that his .Mher 'has been murdered, calls forth L*'* alert 
question, “O I by whom ?'*. He receives in silence Lennox’s- 
wrong answer it, watches Macbeth’s face, manner, language, 
when he gives his explanation, and silently forms his own 
opinion ; and the mommt he is alone with his brother, he shows 
what that opinion is, wlien he tells him that heither M^beth’s 
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house, nor all Scotland, is a safe place for them, and acts 
at once by hying to England. While there (it is for some 
years, the chronicle says), the natural growth of mind that 
growing years bring, is quickened' by thb traps that Macbeth 
repeatedly lays to entice him back to Scotland, and into 
his power again, which the precocious wisdom and prudence 
that adversity brings to the young, teach him to avoid. 
It is when distrust has thus become a habit of mind with 
him, that Macduff arrives at the British court, and seeks 
him out, to enlist his name as a rallying cry for Scotsmen, 
high and low, who have felt the tyrant’s heavy hand, and 
would shake it off, under the nominal lead of the murdered 
Duncan’s son and heir. In the is given an analysis- 

of the scene that shows how far beyond his years this you^h 
has advanced in knowledge of the art and science of khujeraft^ 
He applies repeated tests to Moednff before be is satisfied 
that he can trust him ; and when satisiiod, the news brought 
of Macduff’s cruel bcreaveinent gives him an opening for 
adding the incentive of personal wrongs to that of the wrongs 
of a whole nation, as a double spur to Macduff’s eagerness- 
to place him on his father's throne. When IVIalcolm sheds a 
tear at Macduff’s bcreavernciit, his eyes are steadily fixed 
upon that throne, and on that bcreavenicnt itself an 
accession to th^ means of attaining it. He assumes command 
of the rebel army, upon its joining the invading forces ; 'Ht 
» he that gives the fateful order about eanujUfla^jing the 
advance of the conjoint forces, so that it is his generalship, 
his strategy (that in this ruse amounts to mete iif|tetagem)|j, , 
that leads to the break-down of Macbeth’s last liope, and to 
his final disillusionment about the devil’s lying promises. The 
advance to within striking distance thus effected, the order 
of the atfack also issues from Malcolm,- who is now placed 
in supreme command of the combined army, with old Siward 
and Macduff in command of its two wings. He uses the royal 
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when assigning them these tlieir posts ; when the castle 
surrenders, 8iward addresses him with the royal **8ir' ^ as 
he makes way for him to be the first ^ enter it as its Icing ; 
MacdufT, as he lays Macbeth’s head before him, addresses 
him formally as king of Scotland ; and it is with w’ords from 
him, as of a gracious sovereign to loyal subjects, that the play 
closes ; with those words, the thanes who have served him 
arc created earls— the first step taken by the gratitude of 
Malcolm to the king of England, towards the anglicizing of 
Scotian Vs institutions ; by his orders will be brought to just 
punishment the agents and instruinents of the late tyranny ; 
through his care wdll loyal Scots now in exile bo recalled to 
their native land, and restored to their homes. Thus will 
begin the beneficent reign of Malcolm IT I (Can more or 
head), and the restoration of tliat peace and happiness to 
Scotland which it had enjoyed under good king Duncan. And 
yet there arc critics w'ho will not see all this, and who long 
to sec the play end with the words '^ITold, enough !’*, and the 
spectacular display of the '‘brave fighting” of Macbeth that 
fol low's them. 


The Porter 

lliis porter has so shocked translators and ^ritics that the 
former have substituted a porter who observes the decencies 
of his office, or replaced him by a poetically-minded watchman, 
and the latter have pitied Shakespeare’s “barbarian” taste, 
or saved his reputation by pronouncing the |X)rter-4cene to 
be an “interpolation” by one of the hacks or apprentices 
whom (as they fancy) he employed. It Is all Shakespeare’s 
own work ; its rdevance to the action explained In the 
Notes ; the r^evance of the man who enacts it, is sl^own 
here. Tiiis porter is meant to be contwtod to his lord 
and master, and to come out as Mihe better^ «ii^an ; he comes 
out, a vulgar, low-bred, drunken, obscene, tip-soliciting 
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menial that he is, as yet the moral jsttpertor of Sb^heth^ 
premier thsine of the kingdom of Scotland, and its greatest 
living leader in war ; for, which of the two is the worse man — 
he of the foul tongue, or he of the foul deed ; he who 
never dreamt of imbruing his hands in blood, though his 
tongue rolled out the obscencst language, or he who had 
just committed three murders, while his tongue overflowed 
with impassioned poetry all the while ? This is the relevance 
of the porter’s character ; and it confers on him the right 
to bo placed in the ranks of those fjood men who, whatever 
their defects in character, whatever their ranks in the social 
scale, yet in virtue of this 07ie trait of character, all stand 
forth as moral superiors of the bbick criminal, Macbeth, 


Lady Macbeth 

My idea of her appcanince is this She was a small 
woman, with a face, a voice, a bearing, that choked, with 
every movement, at every change in the impulses of a quick 
temperament, highly strung nerves, mid an imperious ^will. 
Such impulses are intense as long as they last, but they 
cannot last long ; the nerves become unstrung, the will 
breaks^own^ and with these changes the appearance changes 
in sensitive rcsixinse. This happened to Lady Macbeth. 
What a diflcrencc is there between what she looked like 
when she fixed Macbeth’s shaky resolution to commit the 
first murder, and when she spoke of it in her sleep-walking 
years afterwards I What a difference in her looks jehen she 
spoke to him before the guests at the banquet, and when 
'she spoke to him alone after it I Blue or black or gray eyes 
OP eagle-eyes, blondp or dark c9mpl6zion— all t^esc have been 
9 upposecf->-do not matter a bit abtflit Lady Maclkitli, though 
^ey; may ufrttter something about an actress of her port. 
Lastly, critics andt painters alike have piade the shocking 
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mistake of makinf^ her out to be a brawny, fllx^oot Amazon, 
with the fist and the biceps of a prize-fighter, And ijie eyes of 
a tigress. 

As her appearance, so has her character been misrepre- 
sented ; and this, because her speeches and her actions have 
been misunderstood. Let us trace her character from these 
in the text. Wc first meet her when she is reading the latter 
part of a letter from her husband, telling her of the predic- 
tions of the witches ; then and there she makes up her mind 
that the nrodictions mtist be brought to pass -brought to pass 
by him and by the nearest way ; that nearest way she never 
names, but she knows it to be tnureler— knows it from her 
husband, in whose br.ain was born the thought of it, without 
any suggestion of it by the witches, and who had written 
^f this infernal birth to his wii-*, wlw'u it was still “fantasticaP^ 
within him. Once for all, it Should be <*lear lhat Lady 
Macbeth never suggested this for any other) murder to 
Macbeth. But she fears his hesitating nature, means to 
overcome it by her own inflexible will, or, failing, to do the 
^ murder herself (so she sayR^ but let us wait and see). ‘ The 
annouucemrnit of the king's coming visit follows on these 
resolves ; she finds in it -an indication of the fit time and place 
to carry them out, tells her husband so, tells him that she 
will lay the plan, and that he has only to dissemble, and 
*'to leave the rest to her”, to which he mumbles out that 
ho would like to speak ^^fur^er about to her. The king 
arrives, and she acts to perfection that dissimulation which 
she had tutored him to pracfisc ; while she welAhuies the king 
with a bold. Unperturbed face of perfect hyfiocrisy, her 
^usbftnd caiJhot pnactiae ew the little that bad been asked pf ^ 
MiQ) ojA^does nqh show'Uf^fAc^, to'second her welcome to their , 
and gueet. She '^resides at the tiMe throughout 
supper ; he leaveA it before it ,enda4 and when «h4 
meets ^him wheu.^ if is *over, there follows that scene ^ 
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HeTf tAints frdi]^ ter, and faint-^heorted feacB from him ; 
from ter own, lips we learn that it was he who ^ad 
snggi^ted ^ idea of the murder, he who had sworn to 
mahtf ’ the time and the place fit, if th^ did not fit ol 
themadves ; th^y have fitted themselves note, and now he 
draws back through fear of failing ; there can be no failure ; 
she will arrange everything for the deed, and for the 
prevention of its discovery ; only let him muster couri^ 
enough for the attempt. He at last catches the contagion 
of her inflexible resolution, and becomes himself fixed in 
resolve. 

While l^acbeth is at his dreadful work, Lady Macbeth, 
alone, and waiting for his return from it, tells us what, 
after all, was *‘all the rest” that she had taken upon 
^herself to do ; it was not much ; and even^ that she could ^ 
not do without the aid of a stimulant ; it is not the 
callous-looking giantess of Maclisc's picture, but a sli^tly- 
bmlt woman of keen_ sensibility, that would need it. He 
joins her ; and this poet-murderer breaks out into one of 
his spasmodic outbursts of '‘fine frenzy”. To this fit of 
raving, she applies first the soothing sedative of w(»!d8— ^Think 
not of it so deeply”, and that failing, the sharp anti- 
^pasmodic of common sense — ^*Go, get some water, and 
wash that bibod off your ^hands’’. When she feces the 
assembled guests, loud in their outcries at the horrid discovery, 
her impenetrable self-possession efams itself-^it alwi^ys ' 
does in the prmnea. of company— so that at first no 
one, not. SYOfi ^cduff yith his quick intuition, suspects 
her of complicity. But the reaction . ''has already set Mn ; 
whmi she attempts dissimulation Again, she docs h; no longer 
to perfectioi^ but over-does it, iloeBv>,dt ^lumsify,^ ^ thfit 
In d^In^r momanta it would have dra^, tern observqrs 
suspipiou ofher also,^ Wlien she ' team her ^husband 

killed t^ two grooms, it is '^ntove.^ than she ciit 
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beiMr^three nuarders witUn a few hours, bf the man who 
doubted, he0ftated, feared, drew baclc, 90 much about 
Committing one ; the reaction rushes into a revulsion, and 
she faints. This then is tb6 w^omnn who hatd she could 
dash out her snckliiig^s brains, who said she would stick 
her keen knife into Duncan with her own hands, who 
satd she would have killed Duncan, but could not, who had 
to take an intoxicant merely to be able to go and lay the 
di^^gers ready, who nerved herself to go a second time into 
thhhUhambcT only that she niiglit shame her husband for 
saying that he feared to go into it again— this is the 
woman whose nerves give way when she hears him say 
that he went into it again, not only that, hut killed 
two more men ; and tfns is the man who said he would 
'*go no more’’ into that • bamber, who said that '*Amcn 
stuck in his throat”, who savl the blood of the first 
murder on his hands would dyo the ocean red (and then 
committed two more), who said it would be best for Macbeth 
not to know Macbeth, but who recovers himself quickly 
enough to indulge in a ghastly cynicism about the knocking 
at the door waking the dead. 

Lady Macbeth iievcr^ recovers from that revulsion of 
feeling of which her fainting away was the indication. 
That night’s work has gratified her ambition ^ for herself— 
it has made her queen of Scotland— l>ut while giving her a 
crown, it has snatched awqy her happiness ; and this unhappy 
queen sets off her gain against her loss, has long been 
brooding over the net result, and now teUs us what it is — 
^‘Nought’s had, all spent” ; she would now‘ratlu|g be dead 
hei^aelf like Duncan, than by Duncan’s death bo* a ^i^een, 
be dead and out of *the reach of misery, than lit^ and be 
miserable. Fi^m t]iat flighty or rather that> eady ^ming, 
the two hod beguii to dnft apart, the close parfljeifshijp fat 
crime between been dissqlved, mutual confidencathad 
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gone; they saw less and loss of eaoh other, eadx living a 
lonely life and brooding over one’s own thoughts. Formerly 
it was Macbeth who sought Licdy Macbeth out to take her into 
his counsels, now it is she who has to send for him to ask why 
he keeps away from her ; she answers her question herself, 
and, once she hod mistaken him as being full of the '^milk 
of human kindness”, now mistakes him again, as being, like 
herself, full of the gafll of remorse for the past, and, poor 
soul, tries to give him the eoiufort she herself ^needs ^80 
much-*-"' What’s done, is done”, “think not so sadly of Ihe 
past”. But— good man— he needs no such comfort, for he 
is not thinking of tlie past at all, except as leading to 
something in the future. It is on this future that he has 
been brooding ; his brooding mind has now hatched an 
idea of which fie now, for the first time, gives a cautious 
hint to her, very unlike the full confidenee of his letters to 
her about another idea in the past. This hint is conveyed 
in that spetvh about “Duncan is in his grave”, which critics 
^have mistaken for genuine remorse, but which is really 
a feeler cunningly thrown out to find out how his wife 
takes this little new idea that he has hatched into a 
plan— all by himself, without a word about it to her— for 
a second munlcr ; and this idea he hints to her under cover 
of a hypocritical remorse for his first murder. Her reply 
that the two victims he has named are “copy-holders” 
from Nature, the landlord, has been mistaken to mean that 
she underslaiids his hint and gives her approval— “Wdl. 
murder them” ; she does not mean that, but he thanks 
her effusively as if she means that, thus making her an 
accomplice ^ in this second “business”, jnspitc of herself^ 
without het knowledge and consent, as she had been a 
wiiliitg oocom^lice, with full knowlcdf^, in the first. She 
cafkiiot be made even an accessory, after the fact ; for the 
“ftbct” here is the plan of the murder, and that plan had 
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1)6611 already formed he speaks to her^ and she knows 
nothing about it when he speaks. At thy^iii&ting there is 
a complete reversal of the relation between the two : the idea 
of both murders sprang out of his brains alone, but, in the 
first, she laid the plan, he carried it out ; in this second, he 
plans, he carries out, and she is assigned a very subordinate 
place— she is to smile graciously on Banquo and mahe much 
^ him at the banquet, though he does'not tell her why she 
is to do so, and knows that she trill not have occasion to 
do so. What is this but trifling with her? In the first, 
his admiration of her made her fit, in his eyes, to be the 
mother of heroes T^bear men children only”), and the deposi- 
tory of his secretest thoughts and his fullest confidence ; in 
this second, she is treatcfi like a child, is petted like one 
C'my dearest chuck”), but s not to be taken seriously into 
his confidafice ; to her alarmed question “What's to te done ?” 
his reply is “Don't ask ; you will know in good time, and 
then it will be a pleasant surprise ^for you”. Melodramatic 
•criticism has mistaken his hypocritical “dear wife’\ and his 
daddy-like, patronizing “chickabiddy” to be proofs , Jiris 
infatuated love for a. “h^utiiul fiend”, who takes advfthpige 
of it to take him bv nose, and mislead or drag thia^-man 
of “noble, loving mture” to his destruction. 

At the banquet she presides with the gracious dignity of 
a queen, with ready tact gives a ' plausible ^planation of 
the king’s strange behaviour, has to divide fief attentions 
between him and the company — chiding him in a low voice, 
reassuring the guests aloud— until she has to dismiss them, 
when she sees the drift of iiis ravings, and i^s that the guests'^' 
aee it too ; for she and they both silently in^ from 

them, andideo whose murder it is. 'Wien she Is leftjdohe with 
him, the strain qpon hir efbr sinc^ that first 

murder— makes her coHagteJa^tJi^to* a l^t, b|^t into utjer 
listlmnesB ; sitting limjj^ hilEldled up,' she ''pays no 
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heed to his talk ; aiid that talk, within an hour or two of 
^ tlie second murder, is about energetic action that must be 
taken towards compassing ^ third miii-der— to be undertaken 
"‘for his own good’ —and this, within on hour of the terror 
that the ghost of his last vicliiii had thrown him into, ^e ^ 
one thing constant about Macbeth is the growth of his 
murderous activity; the one thing constant about Lady 
Macbeth is the grow'th of her remorse; ambition, common 
to both, imjx^rious will in one, hesitancy in the other, are 
variable or vanishing quantities ; mutual coniidence ends to 
give })Jacc to mutual indiilorenco ; the wife becomes the 
unconscious accuser of her liusband, whose accomplice she 
had been ; the husband looks ti]X)n tlie death of his wdfe as 
the death of one more fool in this world of fools; and the, 
deaths of both are deaths in despui^ In tliis third contem- 
plated eiilcrprisc, Macbeth advances while his wife recedes, 
ojich farther than before. At the first munler he feared and * 
hesitated ; at the sccoiul h(* fearc^l, and therefore did not 
hesitate to remove the cause of fear ; at the third he neither 
fears nor hesitates, hJurncs iiimself for doing so before, 
explains it as being due to his being yet ‘‘young” in his art, 
an apprentice in it, and now resolves to act w'ith the 
hand of a master-artist ; he who once had raved about a 
voice saying “Maubeth shall sleep no more”, means now, after 
a good sleep tliis night, to set about it early next morning Jn 
the execution of this master-piece in the art of murder, Lady 
Maclieth is not. asked to have a share, not evi'ii a subordinate 
one ; if she had been askcil, she could not have taken one ; for, 
wliile the murder of the Macduffs is being plunni'd and 
earned out by liim, in consultation with the Avitches, noiv 
his trusty privy-councillors, the drifting apart of the husband 
and wife ha"» widened and widened, and now there is bciw'een 
them a (lec]) gulf of separation of mind from mind ; she has, 
like a derelict hull, drifted into a state of solitary despondency, 
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while he is merrily making way, oar and sail, towarda 
his third port of destination. When, in “valiant fury”, he 
takes the held for the last time, she has passed from that- 
state into one of sleep-walking and sleep-talking; the curse 
of “sleep no more” has fallen, not on him, but on her, for 
this abnormal state in which the senses are awake during 
sleep is real sleeplessness ; it makes little difference whether 
she kills herself, or dies from the nervous exhaustion brought 
about by this dreadful condition of wakefulness, night and day. 

, While she is in this state, the events of the post come back to 
her diseased mind ; but what different feelings now does their 
recollection aronse ! she had invoked night and darknesa 

and the smoke of hell to come to her aid ; now, she dreads 
their approach, and has lights ever burning Ky her to keep 
them off, and even then -the sees with dread the murkiness 
of hell ; then, a little water was enough to wash the blood off 
her hands ; now, night after night she washes them, but she 
cannot remove the spots and the smell of that blood ; the stain 
of that blood will lie on her hand, as the stain of guilt haa 
lain on her conscience, till death has closed her eyes to that 
accusing drop, and her inward ear to that accusing voice. In 
incoherent snatches of speaking, she who had then been hia 
accomplice, now becomes the chief witness against her 
husband’s first great crime, and the accuser«'Of herself as an 
accomplice in it ; but divine mercy, that is not withheld from 
her guilty soul, makes her unt^mcious, both as accusing 
witness and as self-accuser. Years have elapsed (events in 
the play march with breathless rapidity, but there are two gaps 
of time that cannot be definitely filled up) between the deed of * 
that night and the recollection of it on tins night, during which, 
while^acl^th has been, without a stop, wading across the 
river of Scotland’s blood shed by him and his agents, Lady 
Macbeth has been brooding over the events of that night, till 
the smouldering fires of an inward hell that brooding bos lit,. 
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now burst out into the flames of somnambulism and madness ; 
but no words ever rise to her lips during the long-drawu 
tortures of remorse, even in the last moments of her life, to 
show repentance. (Merciful Heaven long had left open the' 
door fio repentance, but she never entered it ; did Heaven, in 
meriiy still, send madness u}x>n her to deaden those tortures 
before death, and to enable her to plead the plea of insanity 
before the judgment-scat, aftcr^ 

After her death, Malcolm calls her “fiend -like'’ ; but he 
who speaks it is a son in whose father’s murder she had 
helped, and knows ^nothing as yet of her state of mind, 
when he speaks. We, who have just seen it, can be more 
dispassionate judges, and can correct this one-sided judgment, 
by placing by it the other side, namely, Lady Macbeth wds 
woman-like, was a bad woman, but not a fiend, ^edea, whov 
killed her children outright, and dismembered her brother 
limb by limb, was a fiend. Lady Macbeth only said she 
would, to keep an oath, slay her child, but added the most 
human-like, most woman-like, most unfiendlikc words — 
“1 have given suck, and know how tender ’tis to love the 
babe that milks me”. CEdipus was made a fiend by Fate, 
when he killed his father, and in history fiendish sons and 
daughters have killed their fathers ; Lady Macbeth only said 
she would kill Duncan, and then she could not kill him because 
“he resembled my father as he slept”. She revealed even a 
true woman’s weak point when she said “all the perfumes 
of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand'’ ; and she was a 
woman when fi-om her sorely charged woman’s breast there 
broke out that sigh “Oh I ()h ! Oh 1”. In her ambition she | 
was a ba d , y oman ; in her sufferings for it. she underwent I 
the p unish ment a bafl woman deserved.^ 

• Lady Macduff 

A murderous woman and a murdered woman— in this, 
Lady Macbeth and Lady Macduff are placed by their fates 
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at opposite poles ; and in their characters also they stand 
poles apart— the one, a partner in the madness of ambition, 
the other, a wife in the strenj^th of love ; the one, deep in 
the confidence of her husband in the compassing of crime, 
the other, sharing with hers the sweet happiness of hearth 
and home ; the one, childless and with a mother’s love lying 
barren within her, the other, surrounded by little ones, on 
whom she (uiuld pour forth the wealth of n mother’s love. 
It is this happy home, which his own married life has never 
know'\ that Macbeth breaks into, and this happy family 
whose lives he swoops down upon. To such a wife and 
mother, her husband’s flight, without a word of farewell, 
has and can have but one meaning— 'he loves us not, for if he 
did, he would not leave ns thus”. She had heard that the 
king had marked down hci husband as a traitor ; she knows 
nothing that he has done or said that could prove him to be 
one ; with playful irony she tells the child that his father 
wets a traitor, with him she could not be serious ; but 
within herself she bitterly feels that an innocent man should 
have behaved like a traitor, should have run away, when 
he should have stood firm on his innocence and proved it ; 
this is why with a smile that conceals this bitterness, she 
gives that reply to her little son’s question. The queen has 
many round her W'ho serve her with fear — n6nc, with love ; 
the lady of Castle life is loved by many who know her 
goodness, and by strangers who have heard of it ; and it is 
one of these that comes to warn her, at the risk of his own life. 
Was there any one in Gotland who w'ould have warned the 
queen, if she needed warning ? 

V 

' The Witches 

A wide-spread disease of vision in criticism secs much 
glory in things, when presented to it in the lime-light of 
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the stAgc, that it knovrs very well ivill have no glory at all, 
if presented to it in the common light of real life or of sober 
sense. It sees in these witches high family ties with the 
aristocracy of demonology— such as the Nornee Sisters of 
Senndinavinn myths, or the Greek Sister Fates of Michael 
Angelo’s painting, or the Sibyls of Roman mythology. It 
scornfully frowns iii>on claims of relationship with them 
advanced on behalf of the vulgar witches of Middleton’s 
J;ravesty of this play, or of th(3 broomstick witches of nursery 
tales, or of the Three Witches of ‘‘King James’s golden days” 
in the Ingoldsby Logeiids. or of Cutty Sark and her sisters 
of Tam O’ Shanter’s days. And the pens of criticism are 
drawn across those scenes in this play, where any such 
vulgarity appears, as being “un-Shakespearian” Ac. • Let 
ns follow our three witches through the play, and 1 predict i 
that they will turn out to be both real witches and unreal % 
witches ; we shall 84*0 that they arc both wretched old women, 
who in good King James’s golden days were called witches and 
burnt or drowned, ami creatures of a jwet’s imagination — that 
they are l>oth ridiculous and sublime, both contemptible and 
terrible, both disgusting and awc-inspiring. 

W<i first me(3t them after they have pci formed an incantation 
that has lent their supernatural aid to Macbeth’s own valiant 
arm, in a battle now going on ; they utter an enigma about 
“foul and fair’*, and make us feel curious to know its 
solution ; they fill us with uneasy fears of what their power 
can be and can do. Not long after, we meet them again, 
waiting for Maebcth, returning victorious ; and while they are 
waiting, we liear their gossip that fills us with disgust at the lives 
they lead. Then, we feared- they were mighty powers of evil, 
agents of hell, controlling human destiny ; now, we see them 
as old, ugly, bearded, half-starved, malicious witches, such 
as any village could supply from among its old^ women, using 
the power for which they have sold their souls to the devil, 
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to work mischief, through sheer wantonness, or for the 
satisfaction of petty vindictiveness. When they meet Macbeth 
and Banquo, we see their power shown in another light— that 
of prophecy ; they predict their futures to the two men ; the 
predictions have different effects on them ; the one at once 
calls them the devil's agents, and treats their prediction about 
him with contemptuous incredulity ; the other, at once too, 
feels his heart lieating high at that about him, in serious 
response to it, and itself suggesting what the prediction never 
suggested, namely, the means for fulfilling it ; the witches 
hold forth an end before his eyes— a crown ; his inborn evil 
nature points to the means— murder ; the two evil natures- 
^ the supernatural and the human — understand their kinship 
at their very first meeting ; their joint work— of perverting 
good into evil, and evil intc> good — begins, and with it begins 
the solution of that enigma about ^*foul and fair”. 

In the Dagger Beene w'C feel the invisible . working of the 
baneful power of the witches, and have proof of it in 
Macbeth’s words “Witchcraft celebrates pale Hecate’s 
offerings”. Since they vanished from his eyes on that heath, 
they have invisibly followed him, watched the workings of 
his mind, known the plan he has laid, heard him hesitate 
to carry it out ; and to keep him to his resolve they have 
celebrated another of their incantations, which sends that 
visionary dagger to draw him on to the deed. Critics who 
see in this dagger only the creation of an overheated imagina- 
tion, make the mistake of taking this vision out of the 
province of poetry into that of psycliology ; they would be 
right if this vision was not in a drama ; hut in thit- drama, 
this dagger is a supernatural emissary, sent by the sorcery of 
witches, and jfiot the abnormal product of the workings of 
a heated human brain. * 

The ghost of Banquo appears to Macbeth alone ; no one 
in that large assembly of guest-s, nor the hostess herself, sees 
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it ; therefore, it h arfnicd agfun, neither in ihi» ghost, a ghost 
at all, but the product of Macbeth’s guilty conscience, working 
upon an overheated imagination ; and again it is argued 
^ wrong. If there arc such things as ghosts, why cannot a 
ghost show itself or not show itself to whom it pleases ? And 
what business has psychology to take this question up, if 
it denies the existence of ghosts ? Poetry can take it up, and 
go further :--the witches, on the first occasion, sent the vision 
of the dagger to lure Macbeth on ; they now, on this second 
occasion, send the ghost (witches have necromantic powers, 
by all that is authentic in demonology, and cari call forth the 
dead from their graves), to terrify him for having done what 
•they had not lured him to ; as a cat plays with a mouse before 
killing it, so the witches play with Macbeth before they Jcill 
him ; and what is ])lay to cat and witch, is torment to mouse 
and Macbeth. 

These suixTnutural transiu^iions — from the first incant- 
ation, that ensured the result, of the battle, to the ghost 
scene — have been carried on by these witches without due 
authorization from their queen, and have thus infringed 
some infernal law, that we, on earth, cannot clearly under- 
stand ; and so they have angered their queen, who sharply 
reprimands them, receives their silent submission, and orders 
them to set abCut preparing the prelim marics of the grand 
seance at which their quixm herself is to preside— of the Black 
Mass which she, as High Priestess of the religion of the Devil, 
means to celebrate. The details of these preparations are 
very nauseous ; aud for this very reason, they arc all 
of Shakespeare’s own writing — they faithfully set forth 
the orthodox rites of devil-worship. Loathsome are the 
preliminaries, but most enigmatic are the predictions, most 
awe-insfdring the visions that follow ; the predictions fill 
Macbeth with a sense of security (to be afterwards falsified), 
and the visions with disappointment. The apparition of his 
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own hmd tolls him, without Iuk rccopiizin^ it to bo hib«, to 
beware of him who is ciostiiuxi to cut it off ; the apparition 
of rt child “not Imrn of woman” tells him that none hoTii of 
w'onian will have power lo liarni him, without his auspectini? 
that this ap))arcnt impossibility will turn out to be a real 
possibility ; the apparition of DunemiV youti^ son, who is 
destineri to defeat him, tells liiin that he will never be defeated 
till another impossibility eoines to bo reulizwl— a w'holc forest 
of trei^ w^alkiii^ up to his eiisLh* walls. In all these threi; castes. 
Macbeth t‘a^i:orly ^^nisps at the siHJUvity, and is miserably blind 
toils falseness. Thus falsely assuri^d of the full natural term 
of life and of a peaceful ilcath-btHl for himsiif, he asks 
to bp '»hown more; he is warnwl ; he. mwiTtholess. 
insists' and so, to f?rn‘vc his heart, he is sliowu the 
vision of the lone; line if Ran quo’s issu<*, di^stmed !(► 
rule over Scotland. witJi Hanquo himself liosiii^ the line, 
smilhi/r at the happy tiilfilnieiit of the prediction iriadi* for 
him. Having thus embittered for him what he took to l>e 
the cup of sweet security, the witches take formal leave of 
Macbeth, with inoek^ homage, as of so-callcMl loyal subjwts, 
and with a dance of triuin})h round him. as of entrappeis 
surroundinf' the eiitrappinl, w ho has beni <‘au^ht by them, to 
be made a subject of their ow'n inie kin^, I he Devil. 

Macbeth's own brains had coiiccivihI the^ ideas of the 
murders of bnlh Duncan and Raiuiuo ; the w'itch(»t had 
lured him on lo thc' first iiiurder : they held their hand 
aii<] let him carry out tlic second, all by liimself, and 
then show 4 h 1 their hajid by terrifying Jiim for having earned 
it out. Whal did they <lo in the case of his thi'd great 
murder ? To the eternal honour of the witehi^s. let it 
fever be renumbered that they had neither art nor part 
ill the murder of the Macduffs. The laws and the ethics 
of the infernal world drew a line, where Macbeth’s drew none ; 
that line was at the murder of the innocHfi . at which line. 
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the conncience uf (hi: devil himAclf stuck, and would not. Ict him 
do what Macbeth did. Nay more : the devirs queen, herseif 
a woman— for there must be sex and the feclinfrs of sex in 
hell — avenged this murder of a woman and children on earth : 
with her supernatural aid she helped the natural aftt'ction that 
nerved the avenging arm of a husband and father ; and this aid 
she lent by inspiring Macbeth with a false sense of security 
against Macduff, through the s«‘ond of the prc'dictions that 
she uttered through her acolytes, the witches. And yet there 
are critics w'ho think that Hecate is useless, is not wanted ui 
the play, is an interpolation, only spoils Shsikcspcarc’s poetry 
with her doggerel ! After Macduff had sent Mac^belh out of 
this world as loo bad for it, was it with a feeling of pridi* or 
with a feeling of shame that tlio Devil receivtxl Maeheth ip to 
his kingdom :is a subject ? 

VI 

Quot Hominc^s Tot Sententiae 

''As many men. so many opinions,’’ whether t he opinions 
are in literary critieism or on real life, i have drawn these 
characters as above : in some opinions there given, 1 agree 
with, in others 1 differ from, other critics. Some of these 
points, of difference and of agreement, 1 give below, leaving 
the rcailer lo lOrrii his own opinion. 

Macbeth. “Mis natural disposition is rio(> bad" ; “his distress 
arises froiti a real sense of religion’’ ; “he shows symptoms 
of a feeble mind’’ : and ‘‘of imbecility” ; “vilifying imputations 
are laid on his nature” ; Shakespeare ‘‘never utters a syllable 
against his known character of intrepidity” ; “the valour of 
the tyrant invariably commands the admiration of every s^iec- 
tator of the play” ; “the delight wc receive from the estimation 
of his counige" ; "but for Lady Macbeth, he would have been 
sensible enough not to murder Duncan” ; nothing but her 
‘^potency of charms could have fascinated a hero, so dauntless. 
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BO amiabley bo honourable, as Macbeth’* ; ^'his moral nature 
is so deeply moved that he loses all self-control after Duncan’s 
murder” ; but soon after ''his thoughts flow as fast as ever, 
and he brilliantly utilizes them*’, in making an excuse for the 
deed that admirable and perfect”. After Banquo’s ghost 
vanishes, ‘^most noticeable is the rapidity with which he 
recovers from his intense emotion, and the purely intellectual 
character of his remarks” ; “he is a perfect typo of the man 
of action, but lacked the inner cultivation’’, which makes him 
“rest his hopes of salvation on a witch’s apparition” ; “his 
practical genius cannot bear the suspense of a single moment, 
and he cannot restrain himself from slaying the grooms” ; 
“he dares not entrust the secret” (of his plan to murder 
Bonquo) “to the sounder judgment of his wife” ; Hhakespcarc 
“intended the ghost of Baiiquo as an illusion of Miicbeth’s 
imagination”, as shown “by a simple test, namely, that the 
spectre is invisible to all except Macbeth”. 

It is a relief to turn from this, and the like, to the 
following “Macbeth was a poet with his brain, and a villain 
with his heart” ; “all through the play hin blackest deeds are 
heralded by high thoughts, told in the most glorious word- 
painting, so that iiiter a little we come to understand that the 
cxcdlence of the poetic thought is but a suggestion of the 
measure of the wickedness that is to follow” ; poetic mind 
auprome in the power of words, with vivid imagination and 
quick sympathy of intellect ; a villain, cold-blooded, seiflsh, 
and remorseless, with a true villain’s nerve and callousness 
when braced to evil work, and the physical hcr<nsm of those 
who arc bom to kill ; a moral nature with only sufficient 
weakness to quake momentarily before superstitious terrors'*. 
^To the moraUst Macbeth’s guilt ia so dark that its degree 
cannot be estimated, for there arc no shades of biqck ; but 
to the mental physiologist, to whom nerve rather than 
conscience, the function of the brain rather than the power 
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of the will, is an object of study, it is impossible to omit from 
calculation the influences of the supernatural”. 

VII 

Criticism 

One aspect of the criticism of Shakespeare texts is most 
noticeable in . Macbeth : it is the rejection of passages 
on the ground that they do not come from the hand of 
Shakespeare. These rejections have been noticed above under 
the heading of Action, and will ]ye noticed further in the Ndte». 
To all of them the following general remarks apply. The work 
of destructive Shakespeare criticism has long been active, 
and has often been sound and sane, when it has led to construct- 
ive restoration, that readers have felt to be a true reading, 
replacing a corrupt one. But it lias been sometimes unsound, 
and of late has been insane. That blessed word ^'un-Shakes- 
pearian” has been a very Durindona in the hands of mad- 
Orlando critics, with which they have slashed away at whole 
scenes and passages in Bliakespeare. Such feats have called 
forth rebuke from a great living statesman and thinker, who 
gravely points out that if what these critics call ^^bad work” 
in the plays that pass under his name, is not Shakespeare’s, 
but the work of other hands among his contemporaries, then 
it follows, with as good or as bad reason, that what they call 
“good work” in the plays of these contemporaries, is not 
fn^in their hands but from Shakespeare’s; and they call 
forth ridicule. Don't we remember how, as littlc'onos, we used 
to make serious make-believe of reading a book, and pretend to 
understand it, and then, in very real delight in destructive- 
ness, tear up its pages? The serious pedantry, miscalled 
Shakespeare criticism, under which some of us conceal this 
real love of destructiveness, is a survival into mature -years of 
this childish destructiveness. It is time that it should 
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cease; similar extravaj^anccs of older dates have had their 
time and ceased : Shakespeare travesties, Shakespeare 
foiT^eries, imai^inary secret Shakespeare collaborations, Collier 
emendations. Baconian theories, and, latest, the blackening^ 
of innocent Shakespeare characters— all have come and gone. « 
These imaginary un<Shakcspearisms are not the sober criticisms 
of a healthy frame of mind; they arc barren displays of 
ingenuity, acrobatic feats, posture-makings, contortions, pyro- 
technic displays, in criticism ; they are murders of thousands 
of goc d Shakespeare words, as Macbeth’s were of thousands 
of human beings in a play ; which is the worse murderer 
—such criticism of a play, or such a hero of one ? 

Sober criticism, however, makes one mistake in saying that 
there is no come in this play, that it is overspread 

with darkness, lurid wi .h crime and bloodshed. There is 
much comedy in this play : — in the Porter scene, in the Ross 
and Old Man scene, in the Boiling Cauldron scene, in the 
Sergeant’s Narrative scene, in Macbeth’s plan for preventing 
ghosts from haunting us, in Macduft’s liberal allowances of 
vice to Malcolm, in the farewell of the witches to Macbt^th. 

1 would particularly draw the Reader’s attention to the 
following references to the Notes, as dealing with points on 
which critics have differed much: — 

ACT I, SCRNKS: ii, 21, 22; iii, 1-28; 111,112-114; v, 17; 
V, 23-25 ; v, 40-54 ; vi, 1-3 ; vii, 31-35 ; vii, 51-59. 

ACT IT, Scenes : i, 25-28 ; ii, 40 ; iii, 98-100. 

ACT III, Scenes : i, 48-72 ; i, i:i0 ; ii, 44-56 iii, 31-39 ; 
iv, 73-83; iv, 128138; v, 37; vi, 12; vi, 24-39; vi, 44-47. 

ACT IV, Scenes : i, 1-47 ; i, 63 ; i, 84 ; i, 98- J 4 ; i, 132 ; 

i, 140-155 ; ii, 16^ ; ii, 19-22 ; ii, 21, 22 ; ii, 63-71 ; ii, 140-159 ; 

ii, 215; ii, 883, 234, 238. 

ACT V, Scenes : i, 38 ; i, 48, 53 ; ii, 1, 2 ; ii,*4, 5 ; ii, 8; 
ii, 15, 16 ; iii (general) ; iii, 21 ; v, 17-28 ; vii, 21, 22 ; vii,. 
30-35 ; vii, 63. 
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Duxcan, King of Scotland 
Malcolm, j 


‘ his sons 


Donaleaix, 

Macbeth, | generals of the King's 
RAVorm. J ® 


Baxqco. 

Macduff, 

Levnox, 

Ross, 

Menteith. 


noblemen of Scotland 


army 


Angus, 

Oaithnesb, ^ 

Fleange. son to Hanquo 

SiWARD, Earl of Northumberland, General of the English forces 
Young SiWABi), his sou 
.Seyton, an officer attending on Macbeth 
Boy, son to Macduff’ 

An English Doctor 
A Scotch Doctor 
A Sergeant 
A Porter 
An Old Man 


Lady Macbeth 

Lady Macduff * 

Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth 

Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Murderers, Attendants 
and Messengers 

Hecate 

* Three Witches 

Apparitions « 

SCF-NE : Scotland ; England, 
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ACT I 

ScENK L A deseri plare. Thuiider and Lightning 

Enter three Wm^HEs 

First ]f7/rA. When whall we three? meet 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 

flee. Witch, When the hiirlyburly^s done, 

When tlie battle’s lost and won. 

Third Witch. That will be ere the set of sun. 
First Witch. Where the phme ? 

See, Witch. Upon the heath. 

Third Witch. Th6re to meet with Macbeth. 

First Witch. I come, Grayinalkin. 

Sec. Witch. Paddock calls. 

Third ^ Witch. Anon. 10 

^ All. Fair is foal, and foul is fair : 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 


\Exetmt 
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S<"BNE II. A camp near Forres 

Alarnm irithin. Fntef^ Duncan, Malcou^, 
Dcnaebain, Lennox, u'iih Attendants^ 
'meeting a bleeding SKiKiKANT 

Dnn. What bloody man is that ? He can repoi’t, 
As seemeth by his plight^ of the rcivolt 
The newest state. 

Mai, This is the sergeant, 

Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought 
^Gainst my captivity. Hail, brave friend ! 

Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 
As thou didst leave it 

Ser, Doubtful it stood ; 

As two spent swimmers, thfit do cling togetlio* 

And choke their art. The* merciless Macdonwald — 
Worthy to be a rebel, for to that 10 

The multiplying villanics of nature 
Do swarm upon him— from the western isles 
Of kerns and g^dlowglasses is supplied ; 

And Fortune, on his damned quarrel snuling, 

Showed like a rcbePs whore : but all ^s too weak ; 

For brave Macbeth — well he deserves that name — 
Disdaining Fortune', with his brandish\l steel 
Which smokM with bloody execution, 

Like ValoiiFs jninion carvel out his passage 
Till he faA^d the slave ; ^ 20 

Which neW shook hands, nor bade farewell to him, 
Till he unseaniM him from the nave to the chaps, 
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And fix\l his head upon our battlements. 

Dun. O valiant cousin ! worthy gentleman ! 
iSW*. As whence the sun 'gins his reflection 
Shipwracking storms and direful thunders break, 

So from that spriijg whence comfort seemy to 
come 

Discomfort swells. Mark, King of Scotland, mark : 

Xo sooner justice had, with valour arm’d, 

C'Ornpeird these skipping kc'rps ^ trust their heels, 30 

liut thv Norweyan lord, surveying vantage, 

' * 

With fin*bish’d arms and new supplies of men. 

Began a fresh assault. 

Dismay'd not this 

Our ('aptains, Macbeth and Banquo ? 

iSVr. Yes ; 

As span*ows eagles, or the hare the lion. 

If I say sooth, I must report thr^y were 
As cannons overchargM with double cracks ; 

So they 

Doubly redoiibl’d strokes upon the foe : ^ ^ ^ 

Kxcept they meant to bathe in recfcing wounds, 40 

Or memorize another Golgotha, 

I cannot tell — 

*1 

But I am faint ; my gashes cry for he!]). 

DfffL So well thy words become thee as thy 
wounds ; 

They sjinack of honour both. Go, get him surgeons. 

I Kxit attended. 


Who comes here ? 
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Enter Ross 

MaL The worthy thane of Ross. 

hen. What a haste looks through his eyes ! So 
should he look 

That seems to speak things strange. 

Rohh, God save the king ! 

Dun, Whence earnest thou, worthy thane ? 

Rosh, From Fife, great king ; 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky 50 

And fan our people cold. Norway himself 
With terrible luimbeis, 

Assisted by that most disloyal traitor, 

The Thane of Cawdor, began a dismal conflict ; 

Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapp'd in proof, 
Confronted him with self-comparisons, 

Point against point rebellious, arm 'gainst arm. 
Curbing his lavish spirit : and, to conclude. 

The victory fell on us ; — 

Dun, Great happiness ! 

Rosfi, 

Sweno, the Norways' king, craves composition ; 60 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men 
Till he disbursed at Saint Colme s Inch 
Ten thousand dollars to our gciuiral use. 

Dun, No more that Thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom interest-. Go pronounce his present death. 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 66 

Ross, I '11 see it done. 
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Dun, What he hath lost, uobic Macbeth hath won. 

[Exeiatt^ 

t Scene III. A heath 

Thuhder. Enter the three Witcheh 

First Witf'h. Whore hast thou been, sister ? 

Rec, Witch. Killing swine. 

Third Witch. ¥iister, whore thou ? 

First Witch. A ssiilor’s wife had eluistnuts in her 
lap, 

And iuuncliM, and munched, and niunch^l : — 

'Give me,* quoth I ; 

‘Aroint thee, witch !’ the ruin[)-fed ronycii cries. 

Her hiisband^s to Aleppo gone, master o' the Tiger ; 
Blit in a sieve I 'll thither sail, 

And, like a rat without a tail, 

I 'II do, I 'II do, and ril do. 10 

See. Witch. I '11 give thee a wind. 

First Wi(fh. Thou 'it kind. 

Third Witch. And I another. 

First Witch. I myself have all the other ; 

And the very ports they blow, 

All the quarters tliat they know 
I' the shiimian's card. 

I 'II drain him dry as hay : 

Sleep siiall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 

He shall live a man forbid. 


20 
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Weary se^inif^hts ninc^timcs nine 

Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine : 

Though his bark cannot be lost. 

Yet it shall be toinpcst-tost. 

Look what I have. 

Se(-. Witch. Show iius show me. 

Firfit Witch. Here 1 have a pilot’s thumb, 

Wrack’d as homeward he did come. \Dnmt within. 

Third Witch. A drum ! a drum ! 30 

Macbeth doth come. 

All. The weird sisters, hand in hand, 

•• 

Posters of the sea an<l land. 

Thus do go about, about : 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

And thrice again, to make up nin(\ 

Peace ! the charm’s wound up. 

Enter Machrth (wd Hanquo 

Mach. So foul and fail* a day I have not seen. 

Ban. How far is 't call’d to Forres What ar<i 
these 

So wither’d, and so wild in their attire, 40 

That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth. 

And yet arc on ’t ? Live you ? or are you aught 
Thsit man may question ? You sceni to understand me. 
By each once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips ; you should be women. 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you arc so. 
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Maeb. Speak, if you can : what are you ? 

First Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee 
Thane of Glainis ! 

Sec. Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, 
' Thane of Cawdor ! 

Third Witch. All luiil, A[acbeth ! that shalt be 
king hereafter ! 50 

Ban Good sir, why do you start, and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair ? V the name of truth 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Wliich outwardly ye show ? My nobh* partner 
You gixiet with present gnice and great predictioy 
Of noble Jiaving and of royal hope, 

That he seems raj.>t wthal : to me you speak not 
If you can look into the seeds of time. 

And say which grain will grow and which will not 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 60 

Your favours nor your hate. 

First Witch. Hail! 

Sec. Witeji. Hail ! 

Third Witch. Hail ! 

First Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 
Sec. Witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 
Third Witch. Thou shalt get kings, though thou 
be none : 

So all hail, Macbeth and Baiiquo ! 

Fir>\t Witch. Banquo and Macbeth, all hail ! 

Maeb. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more : 
By Sinews death I know I am Thane of Glarais ; 71 
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But how of Cawdor ? the Thane of Cawdor lives, 

A prosi)erons gentleman ; and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 

No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence ? or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting ? Speak, I charge 

you. [ Witches vanish. 

Van. The earth hath bubbles as the water has. 
And these arc of them. — whither arc they vanished ? 80 
Mach. Into the air; and wliat seeniM corporal 
Mmelted as breatli into the wind ! 

Would they had stay 'd ! 

Ban. Were such things here as w(‘ do speak 
about ? 

Or have we eaten on the insane^ root 
That takes the reason i)risoner ! 

Mach. Your children shall be kings. 

B(in. You shall be king. 

Mach. And Thane of C>awd6r too ; went it not so ? 
Ban. To the selfsame tune and words. Who ^s 
here ? 


Enter Ross ami Angus 

Ross. The king hath happily received, Mac-beth, !)0 
The news of thy success : and when he reads 
Thy persofeal venture in the rebels^ fight, 

His wonders and his praises do contend 
Which should be thine or his : silenced with that. 
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In vicwinj]: o^er the rest o' the selfsame day, 

He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 

Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make, 

Strange images of death. An thick as hail 

■ .. •• 

Came post with post, and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom's great defence, 100 
And point'd them down before him. 

Ang. We are sent 

To give thee, from onr royal master, thanks ; 

Only to herald thee into his sight. 

Not pay th(*(». 

Ross, And for an (earnest of a greater honour, 

H(^ bade me, from him, call tliee Thane of Cawdor ; 

In whi(*h addition, hail, most worthy thane ! 

For it is thine. 

Ran, Wliat ! can the devil speak true ? 

Mach. TTie Thane of CViwdor lives : why do you 
drc'ss ni(i 

In borroAv'd robes ? 

Ang, AVho was the thane lives yet, 110 

But under heavy judgenient bears that life 
Which he deserves tf) lose. Whether he was combin'd 
With those of Norway, or did liiie the rebel 
Witli hidden help and vantage, or tliat with both 
He laboiir'd in his country's wrack, J know not ; 

But treitsons oa])ital, confess'd and prov'd. 

Have overthrown him. 

Much, Glamis, and Thane of Cjiwdor ! 
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Th<5 greatest is behind. [7b Boss and Aiiffus] 
Thanks for your pains. 

[7b Banqao] Do you not hope your children 
shall be kings, 

When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me 120 
Promised no less to them ? 

/ia9i. That, trusted home, 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown. 

Besides the Thane of Cawdor. But ^tis strange : 

And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 

Win us with honest trifles, to betl•ay^s 
In deepest consequenej. 

Cousins, a word, I pray you. 

Mach. Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 

Of the imperial theme. — I thank you, gentlemen — 180 

l.ths'/rfej This supernatural soliciting 

Cannot be ill ; cannot be good : if ill, 

Why hath it given me eariu^st of success,** 
Commencing in a truth ? I am Thane of C-awdor : 

If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
WhoSe homd image doth unfix my hair 
And make my soatt'd heart knock at my ribs. 

Against the use of nature ? Present fears 
Are less ^an horrible imaginings : 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastk'al, 140 
Shakes so my single state of man that function 
Is smother'd in surmise, and nothing is 
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But what is not. 

Ban, Look, liow our partner's mpt. 

Mach, \Asu1e\ If chance will have me king, wliy, 
chance may crown me, 

Without my stir. 

Ban, New' honours come u])on him, 

Like our strange^ garments, cleave not to their mould 
But with the aid of use. 

^farb, \Am(le\ (.oine w'hat come may. 

Time and the lioiir runs through the roughest day. 
Ban, Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 
Macb, Giv(‘ me your favour : my dull brain wms 
wrought 150 

With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your i)ains 
Arc* rc'gistei’d W'h(»re <*vory clay 1 turn 
The leaf to read tliem. Let us toward the king. 

{To Bnnquo\ Think upon what hath cjhanc'd, and at 
more time*, 

The intcjrim having weigh’d it, let us speak 155 

Our free hearts each to other. 

Ban, Vc'ry gladly. 

Mavb, Till then, cmougli. Como, friends. \K.rpnnf, 

ScKXK IV. Forres, The paJaer 

Flourish, Enter Duncan, Maucot.m, Donaluajn, 

» Lknnox, and Attendants 

Dnn, Is execution done on Cawdor ? Are not 
Those in commis«»ion yet return’d ? 
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MaL My licgo, 

They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 
With one that saw him die, who did report 
That very frankly he confesskl his treasons. 

Implored your highness^ pardon and set forth 
A deep repentance. Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it ; he died 
As one tliat had been studied in his death, 

To throw away the dearest thing he ow'd 10 

As *twere a careless trifle. 

Dnn. There no art 

To find the miiid^s construction in the face : 

He was a gentleman on whom T built 
An absolute trust. 

Enter Maciikth, Baxquo, Ross, and Asqvs 

() 'worthiest cousin ! 

The sin of niy ingratitude <»ven now 

Was heavy on me. Thon art so far before 

That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 

To overtake thee. Would thou hadst less deserved, 

That the proportion both of thanks and payment 

Might have been mine ! only 1 have left to say, 20 

Jlore is thy due than more than all can pay. 

JHaeh. JThe service and the loyalty I owe. 

In doing it, pays, itself. Your highness^ part * 

Is to receive our duties : and onr duties 

Are to your throne and state, children and servants ; 
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Which do but what they should, by doing evor^-- 
thing 

Safe toward your love and honour. 

Dint. Welcome hither : 

' I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 

To make thee full of growing. Noble Bauqiio, 

That hast no less deser\'ed, nor must be known 30 

No less to have done so : l('t me infold thee 

And hold thee to my heart. 

Ban, There if I grow, 

The harvest is your own. 

Dan. My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide thems('Iv(*s 

In drops of sorrow'. Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 

And you whose places are the nearest, know, 

We w'ill establish our estjitc upon 

Our eldest, Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 

The Prince of Cumberland ; which honour must 

Not una(x;oinpanied invest him only, 40 

But signs of yobleness, like stars, shall shine 

On all deservcTM. Prom hence to Inverness, 

And bind us further to you. 

Mai*b. The rest is labour, which is not us*d for you. 

I ^1 be myself the hai’binger, and make joyful 

The hearing of my wife with your approach ; 

So, humbly take my leave. 

Dun. % My worthy Cawdor ! 

Ma/‘b. [Aside\ The Prince of Cumberland ! that 

#• 

is a stet) 
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On which I must fall down, or else overleap, 

For ill niy way it lies. Stars, hide your fires ! 50 

Let not light sec iny black and deep desires : 

The eye wink at the hand ; yet let that be 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. | EHt 
Van, True, worthy Banqiio ; he is full so 
valiant, 

And in his commendations I am fed ; 55 

It i. a banquet to me. I-iet after him, 

Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome : 

It is a peerless kinsman. |F7o//mA. Ereunt^ 


Se'ENK V. hiVfTHPss. MnchpfEs rnsth 
E^iter Lady Mac^bkth, iratltng a letter 

Jjady M. 'They met mo in the day of success 
and I have learned by the perfectest report, they 
have more in them than mortal knowledge. When 
1 burned in d('sirc to question them further, they 
made themselves air, into which they vanished. 
Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, cam(* 
missives from the king, who all-hailed me “Thane 
of Cawdor;” by which title, before, these weird 
sisters saluted me, and referred me to the coming 
on of time, '^th “Hail, king that shalt be !” This 
have I thought good to deliver thee, ray dearest,, 
,, 4 ptfirtner of greatness, that thou mightst not lose 
the dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant of what 
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greatuess is promised thee. Lay it to thy heart, 
and farewell.^ 15 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt be 
What thou art prorais^l : yet do I fear thy natur e ; 

It is too full o^ the milk ofliuinan kindness 
To catch the nearest way : thou wouldst be great ; 
Art not without ambition, but without 20 

The illness should attend it : what thou wouldst 
highly. 

That wouldst thou holily ; wouldst not play false. 

And yet wouldst wrongly win : thou ^Idst have, « 
great Glamis, 

That which cries Thus thou must do,' if thou have it : 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do 
Than wishest should be undone. Hie thee hither, 
That 1 may pour my^pirits in thine ear, 

And chastise with the* valour of my. tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round. 

Which fate apd metaphysical aid doth seem 30 

To have thee crown'd withal. 


Kilter 0 Messenc^ku 

What is your tidings ? 
Jfess. The king comes here to-night. 

Lady^M. Thou 'rt mad to say it. 

Is not thy master with him ? who, were 't so, 

Would have inform'd for preparation. 
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Mess, 8o please you, it is true : our tliane is 
coming : 

One of my fellows had the speed of him, 

Who, almost dead for breath, liad scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Lady M. Give him tending ; 

Ho brings great news. [Exit Messenger. 

/The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 40 

Under my battlements, (^ome, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts ! unsex me here, 

And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top;full 
Of direst cruelty ; make thick my blood, 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell puri) 080 , nor keep pesxce between 
The cflect and it ! Come to my woman’s breasts, 

And take my milk for gall, you murdering minist(>rs, 
W'hcrevcr in your sightless substonces 50 

You wait op nature's mischief ! CJome, thick night, 

C-'‘ ^ * ' * 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell. 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark. 

To cry ‘Hold, hold !' ^ 

Enter MACBF/ru 

Great Glamis ! worthy Qawdor ! 
Greater than both, by the alHiail hereafter ! 

Thy letters have transported me beyond 
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This ignorant ju'esont, and I fcol now 
Tho future in the instant. 

Mneh. My dc‘ai*est love, 

Diirican comes here to-night. 

• M, And when goes hence ? 

M(wh. To-morrow, as he purposes. 

L(uly M, (), never (51 

Shall snii that morrow see I 
Your face, my thaiu\ is as ii book where men 
May read strange mattprs. To beguile the time. 

Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye. 

Your hand, your tongue : look like the innocent Hower, 
But be the ser|)ent under 't. He that coming 
Must be provided lor : and you shall put 
This iiight^s groat biisinoss into my dis])atch ; 

Which shall to all our nights and daifs to eonie 70 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 

Mafih. We will speak further. 

Lmly M. Only look up clear; 

To alter favonr^ever is lo^fear : 

Leave all th(» rest to me. | Kxnoft, 

ScKNK VI. Bfforr d///e/W//’.v rfhsUr 

HauUmys and iorvhvs, Knkt' I)[rN<’AN, MAJiroLM, 
DoNAI.HAfN, BaN^UO, JjKNNOX, Ma(UUTKK. 

Ross, AN(itJs, and AlfmdanU 

linn. Tills cawtle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly reeonmiends itself 
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Unto our gentle senses. 

Ban. This guest of summer, 

The tGinple 7 haunting inaTtlct, does approve 
By his lov^d mansionry that the heaven^s breath 
Smells wooingly liere : no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his peiulciit b(Ml and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observe 
Tlu‘ air is delicate'. 

Wniet ' Lady Macbctif 

Ihnu See, see, our honour’d liostess ! 10 

*^^he love that follo-.vs us sometime is our trouble, 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I tcaeli you 
How you shall bid Clod ^ild us for yoiir iiains. 

And thank ns for your troiibh*. 

Lady M. All our service, 

In every point twice doru', and them done double. 

Were poor and single business to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad wherewitli 
Your majesty loads our house : for those of old, 

And the late dignities luiap’d u]) to them, 

We rest your herinits. 

Dvu. Where ’s the Thane of Cawdor ? 20 

t- 

We coursed him at the lii'els, and had a purpose 
To be his puyyeyor : but ho ridi*s well, 

And hi» great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp him 
To his home before us. Pair and noble hostess, 

We are your guest to-night. 
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Lady M. Your .servants ever 

Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in compt, 
To make their audit at your highness' pleasure. 

Still to return your own. 

Dan. Give me your hand ; 

Conduct me to miiic! host : we love him highly. 

And shall continue our grae(\s towards him. HO 

By your leave, hostess. \KxeufnL 

K VII. Mnrhrfh 's t nsifr 

Ilautboyis am! lorHie.s, Kuicr a Sewku, twd divf^^ 
Sierrtnth trith dishes and s<rriee, and pass 
orer the stage Then enter MAenKTH 

Mae/j. If it Aven* done when *tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly : if th(‘ assassination 
Could trainmeMi]) the eonsf-qiienee, and catch. 

With his siireeas(‘, success ; that but this bh)W 

... * • 

Might be the be:all and the end-all here. 

But here, upon Jhis bank and shoal of tiim*. 

We VI jump the life to come. But in these cas(*s 
'Ve still have judgement here ; that wo but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
'Po plague the inventor : this even-handed justice 10 
Coinuiends the ingredients of our poison'd chalice ' 

To our own lips. Ho 's here in double tru.st 
First, as I &in his kinsman and his subject, 

Strong both against the deed ; then, as his ho.st, 

Who should against his murderer shut the door. 
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Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
Ho clear in his gn>at oflSce, that his virtues* 

Will plead like angels truinpot-toiigii^d against 
Th<' deep damnation of his taking-olT ; 20 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, nv ' 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s ehernbin, hors’d 
Upon the sightless ooiiriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eyi*. 

That tears shall drown the wind. 1 have no spur ^ 
To prick the sid(‘S of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the <»^hor- 

Etftfr Ladij Muvhvfh 

How now ! what news ? 

Lady M, H<‘ has almost sup])Vl : why have you 
left thc‘ <‘hainber ? 29 

Ma4*h, Hath he ask’d for ni(» ? 

Lady M. Know you not he has ? 

Mavh. We will proceed no further in this business : 
He hath honour’d me of lat(' ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of per»ple. 

Which would be worn now in their lu'west gloss. 

Not east aKid<» so soon. 

Ijady .!/.• Was tiu' hope drunk 

Whc‘rc^ii yo»i dress’d yourself ? hath it slep^ since. 

, And wakes it now, to look so green and pah* 

At what it did so fwMi'ly ? From this time* 
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Such I account thy love. Art thou afcard 

To bo the sanio in thine own sict and valour 40 

f 

As thou art in desire ? Wouldat tlioii have that 
Which thou ostf^oirrst the ornament of life, 

•And live a oo\vard in thine own esteem, 

L(»tting T d:ire not^ wait upon '1 would/ 

IJke the poor eat i' the adage ? 

Mavb, Frith(*e, jnwe, 

1 dare do all that may be<;ome a man ; 

>Vho djU'os do more is none. 

fjuhi M, WJiat beast was tlnai 

That made you bre^ak tin’s enterprise to me ? ^ 

When you durst do it, th(‘ii you A^cre a man ; 

And, to be more? than wliat yoii were, you would oO 
Be so much nion* the man. Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both : 

Tliey havc» made rhcinselvcs, and that their fitness now 
Doi's unmake yon. 1 have given suck, and know 
How tender ^tis to love tin? babe that milks me : 

I would, while^it was smiling in my face, 

Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums, 

And dash'd the brains out, had 1 so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 

Mach. If we should fail ? ^ 

Lady M. \ We faiTl 

But screw your courage to the s ticking-place, (iO 

And we ’JI not fail. When Duncan is asleep — 
Whereto the rather shall his day's hard joumey 
Soundly invite him — ^his two chamberlains 
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Will J Avith win(! and wasnail so convirteo, 

That memory, the warfor of the brain. 

Shall bo a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbec only : when in swinish sleep 
Their drenched nature's lie, as in a death. 

What cannot yon and I perform upon 70 

The unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 
His s[)ongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great ciuell ? 

Macb. Hring forth nien-cliildreii only ; 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but malc'^. Will it not be receiv’d, 

When we have marked with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us\l their very dagg(‘rs. 

That they have done ’t ? 

Lady M, Who darc's receive it other. 

As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ? 

Mdcb. I am settled, and bond uji 

Each corjjoral agent to this tciTible fcaj; 80 

Awfiy, and mock the time with fairest show : 

False face must hide what the false heart doth know. J 

f tj.remiL 

ACT II 

i^' 

Scene J. hivernpuis. Court of Maefjeth s caatlc 

Entei* BanqiA), mid Fleance with a torvh before him 
% 

Ban. How goes the nighty boy ? 

Fie. The moon is down ; I have not heard the clock. 
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.Ban. And she ^joes down at twelve. 

Fie. I tak(* % *tis later, sir. 

Ban. Hold, take my sword. There husbandry 
in heaven, 

^heir candles arc all out. l^ake thee that too. 

A heavy siunmons lies like lead upon me, 

And yet I would not sleep. Merciful powers, 
Restrain in m(» the ciirs(id thoughts that nature^ 
txives way to in repose ! 

Enter Macuktii, mt/l a Serrant with a torcit. 

Grive me my swonl. 

Who ^8 there ? 10 

Maeh. A friend. 

Ban, What, sir ! not yet sit rest ? The king 's 
a-bed : 

hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great larg(»ss to your offices : 

This diamond he greets your wife withal, 

By the name of most kind host('ss ; and shut up 
Tn measnreless*content. 

Mach. Being unprepar'd. 

Our will became the s(*rvant to dof(*ct 
Which else should free have wrought. 

Ban. All 's well. 

1 <lr<'amt last night of the three weinl sisters : 20 

To you they have sliow'd some truth. 

Mach. • I think not of them : 

Yet when we can entreat an hour to serve. 

We would spend it in some words upon that business, 
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If yon would tin* tiino. 

At your kind’s! leisure. 
Mudh If yf)u slnilJ eleav(* to iny corfseiit,'wh<ui ’tis, 
It shall make honour for you. 

So J lose noiu; 

III seeking to augment it, but still keej) 

My bosom f ranohis’d and alh'^faViee clc»ar, 
i shall counsell’d. 

y/Invh, (jood_rei>OKO the while ! 

/Hr///. Thunks, sir : the lik(' to you. .SO 

• - 

I Kxvnni Ilanqno am! hlmiive. 
Much. Cio bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready 
She strike upon thr* bell. (Jet the(‘ to b<‘d. 

I Vlxit Serruni. 

Is this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand ? Come, let me clutch 
thee*. 

I have thee not, and yet 1 s(»e tlice still. / 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight ? or art thou but; 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 

Proexjeding from tlic heat-oppressed brain ? 

I sec th(‘e yet, in form as palpable 40 

An this which now I draw. ^ 

Thou murshall’st me the way that I was ge'ug ; 

And such an instrument 1 was to usc>. 

Mine eyfe arc made the fools o’ the otlicr senses. 

Or else worth all the rest : I see thee still ; 

^Vnd on thy blade and dudgeon g^its blood, 
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WhicJi Avas not so before. There 's iif> such thing j v i 

It is the bloody businesK which informs 

'rhiis to mine ('yes. Now o\'r the one half-world ^ ^ 

Nature seems dead, and wie-kcid dreams libuse 50 

The eiirtaiuVl sleep ; witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Heeate^s offerings ; and withered Murder, 

Alarum^d by his sentinel, the Avolf, 

Whose howl his wate.h, thus with his stealthy pace. 
With Taniiiin’s ravishing strides, towaids his design 
Moves like a ghost. Thou siin* and finn-set eaith, 
Kear not iiiy steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stoiu's prat(^ of my wh(*r<»about, • 

And tjik(‘ the piv'sent horror from the time, 5f)» 

Which now suits with it. Whiles I threat, he lives : 
Words to the h<*at of deeds too c'old brc'ath givc's. 

[-1 h(*ll rings, 

I go, and it is doru' : (he bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 

That summons IIkh* to lu'avcn, or to hell. \Kjrit, 

• 

Si’KNK n. The Stnifp 
Kntor Lj\dy Macukth 

Lady M, That which hath made them drunk hatli 
made me bold ; 

What hath quench’d them hath given me tire. Hark ! 
Peaev ! 

It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 

Which gives the sterirst good-night. He is about it : 
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The doors arc open, and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores i J have drugged 
tlieir possets, 

Tliat death and nature do contend about them. 
Whc'tlicr they live or die. 

MfwL [ WWiiu] Who ’s there ? wliat, lio ! 

Lady M. Alack, 1 am afraid they have awakM 10 

' And ^tis not don^^ : the attempt and not the deed 

Hark ! I laid their daggers ready ; 

He could not miss ^em. Had he not resembled 

My father as he slept, I bad done ’t. My husband ! 

* 

< Kahr M*\CBFyrii 

MacL 1 have done the deed. Didst tluni not luiar a 
noise ? 

Ijady M. 1 heard the owl scream and tlie «*n’<jket.s cry 
Did not you speak ? 

Mavh. When ? 

Lady M. Now. 

Maah. As I deseeiid(*d? 

Lady M, A>. * 

Marh. Hark! 

Who lies i^ the second chamber ? 

Tjady M. Donalbain.^ 20 

Macb, [Lookivg on his ha}ids.\ This is a sony sight. 
Ijndy M. A foolish thought to say a sorry sight. 
Macb, There one did laugh in sleep, and one 
cried ‘Murder V 

I'hftt they did wake each other : 1 stood and heaid them : 
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But they did say their prayers, and address’d them 
Again to sleep. 

Tdculy M, Tiiore an* two lodg’d together. 

Marh, One eried ‘God bless us !’ and ‘Amen’ 
th<; other : 

As they had seen me with these hangman’s liaiids : 

■« * 

Listening their fear, I could not say ‘ATiieii,’ 

When they did say ‘God bless us !* BO 

Lufiy M. Consider it not so deeply. 

Maeh. But wherefore could not I pronoiinc^e 
‘Anieir ? 

I had most need of blessing, and Winen’ • 

Stuck in iny throat. 

Ln^iy M, 'riiese deeds must not be thouglit 

Aft(T these ways ; so, it will make us mad. 

• •• 

Marh. Mcthoiight 1 heard a voice cry ‘Sleep iu> 
more ! 

Macbeth does murder sleep’, - the iimoel*iit shsep, 

• Sh'op that knits up the ravell’d sleav(‘ of can*. 

The death qf each dajr’s life, sore labour’s bath. 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s sec'ond course, 10 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast,- - 

Lofly M. What do you mean ? 

Macb. Still it cried ‘Sleep no more !’ to :ill the 
house : 

^Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and therefore C^awdor 
Shall »ifleep no more : Macbeth shall sleep no more.’ 
Lady M. Who was it that thus eried ? Why, 
worthy thane, 
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You do iinbond your iioblo strength, to think 
So bniinsic^kly of things. Go got some water. 

And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 

Wliy did you bring these daggers from the pla(;e ? 
'J'hey must lie there : go «*arry them, and smear 50 
"J'hc sleepy grooms with blood. 

Mavb. I ’ll go no num* : 

I am afraid to think what 1 hav(* done ; 

\jc\oV on H again I dare not. 

Lady M, Infirm of pui^pose ! 

Give iik; the daggers : tiui sleei)ing and the dead 
An' but as pictures : ’tis the eye of childhood 
< That fears a paintiHl «l^‘vil. If he do bleed, 

I II gild the faces of the grooms withal, 

For iFiinist seem their guilt. 

I Kj'it Knocldug tvithin. 

Mavb. Wliencc is that knocking ? 

I low is ’t witB me, when (‘very noise appals me ? 59 . 
What hands are here ? ha ! they pluck out mine eyes ! 
Will all great ^leptunc's ocean wash this yood 
(Mean from my hand V No ; this my hand will rather 
Th(' niultitudinouH seas incaniadine. 

Making tin* green one red. 

Itc-entrr I.«.\I)Y MAcnKTU 

htdy M, My hands an^ of your colour, but I 
sham«f^* 

To wear a heait so white. \KmM:king trifhhi.\ 

I hear a knocking 
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At the sotitli entry : retire we to oiir eliamber : 

A little water clears us of this deed : 

How easy is it then ! Your constancy 

Hath left you unattended. [Knof^king wifhin,\ 

Hark ! more knocking : 
Oet oil your nightgown, lest occasion call ns 71 
And show us to be watchers : bo not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 

To know my deed, ^tw<*re best not kiiow' » 
myself. \Kf tacking within. 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! I would thou 
couldst ! - I Krj»tfnf. 

Si’KNK III. The iSV//;/r 
Knicr n Porter. Knocking within 

Porter. Here ’s a knocking indeiKl ! If a man 
AV('re porter of lu*ll-gate, h(' should have* old turning 
th<‘ key. \Kniwhing wifhin.\ Knock, knock, knock ! 
Who s then*, i’ the name of Beelzebub ? Here V 
a fann(*r,^^that hanged himself on the exi)ectation 
of plenty : come in time ; have napkins enow' 
about you ; h<\re you Ml sweat for *t. \Knocking 
within.\ Knock, knock ! Who there, V the 
^ other devir.s name* V K aith, h(*re ’s an equivocator, 
that could swear in both tlu* acahj^ a^iust oi^iu* 
scale ; who committed tfciis^bii" enough foV'^Cj^^s 
sake, |Vef could not equivocate to heayeii : O, com<* 
in, equivocator. [Knorkittg within.\ Knock, knock, 
knock ! Who 's then* ? Faith, here 's an Kiiglisli 
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tailor <‘ornc hithor, for Htealing out of a French 
hose : come in, tailor ; here yon may roast your 
fToose. [Kmekhig Knock, knock ; never 

at quiet ! What are you ? But this place is too 
cjokl for hell. I ^11 devil-porter it no further: I 
had thought to have h^t in some of all professions, 
that go the primrose way to the everlasting ^^bonfe*. 
XlfifiocHtig }vHhhi.\ Anon, anon ! I pray you, 
rc'member the porter. [ Qpem the gate. 23 

Enter Mai::uufp and Lknnox. 

Was it so hit(', friend, ere you went to bed, 
.That you do lie so lati* ? 

Pori. Faith, sir, w<‘ wer(» carousing till the see^ond 
cock. 

Mnrd. Is thy nmst('r stirring ? 

Enter Macbj*™ 

<Jur knocking has awakM him ; here he comes. 29 

Len. (xond morrow, noble sir. , 

Miwb. Good morrow, both. 

Mavfl. Is tlu‘ king stirring, worthy thane ? 

Mfwb. Not yet. 

Mtml. He did conunand me to call timely on him : 

I have almost slipped the hour. 

Mach. . 1 ^11 bring you tr> him. 

Macd. I know this is a joyful trouble to you ; c 
Blit yet ^tis one. 

Macb, The labour we didight in physics pain. 
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This is the door. 

Macd. ^ r ’ll niako so bold to eall, 

For ’tis iiiy liinitcd service. [KHL 

Leu. Goes tlu' hence to-day ? 

Mnrh. He tloes : he did appoint so. 

Lea. Th(' night has been unruly : where we lay, 40 
( )iir ehiiiineys were blown down, and, as they say, 
Jjainentiiigs heard i’ the air, strange sercams of death. 
And prophesying with iiccents terrible 
Of dire combustion anJ confus’d events 
New^ffatch’d to the Avofnl tiin(» : the obscure bird 
Clamour’d the livelong niglit : sonu' say, the eartb 

Was fev(*rous and did shake. 

« * 

Mfwh. *Twas a rough night. 

My young remembrance canm>t parallel 
A f(‘llow to it. 4!) 


lU-vidvr Ma(T)cjff 


Mficd. O horror, horror, horror ! Tongue nor heart 
(\imiot conceive nor name thee. 


Macb. i 

j 


W’hat ’s the matter ? 


Mavd, (.\)nfiision now hath mjul(‘ his masterpiece. 
Most sacrilegious miiixler hath broke ope 
The Ix>rd’s anointed tem])le, and stole theiwc' 
llie life o’ th(‘ building. 

Much. What is ’t you say ? the life ? 

Len. M<'an you his majesty ? 

Maed, Approach the; chamber, and destroy your sight 
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With a new Oo)^6ii : do not bid nio speak ; 

See, and tlicn spc^ak yourselves. 

Mac^bktii and Lisnnox. 

•• 

Awake, awake ! 

Rinjr tli(» alariini-bell. Murder and treason ! HO 
Baiiquo and Doiialbaiii ! Maleolni ! awake ! 

Shake off this downy sleep, doath^s counterfeit. 

And look on death itself ! up, up, and see 
The jrreat dooin^s image ! Malcolm ! Banqiio ! 

As from yo^ir graves rise up, and walk like aprit(*>, 
To countenance* this horror ! Ring the bell. 

I IlHI rhtgs , 

- Knier Lady Macuktu 

Lfuhj M. What ’s the business. 

That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The slet'pers of tlu* house ? speak, speak ! 

Mimh () gentle lady, 

Tis not for you to hear what I can speak : 70 

Th<* repetition, in a woman’s ear. 

Would murder as it fell. 

Kntir Banqud 

O Banciuo ! Baiupio ! 

Our royal master’s murder’d. 

Lady M. , W oe^ alas ! 

What, in ow house ? 

Ban. Too cruel an>\where. 

Dear Duii*, I prithee;, contradict thyself. 
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JRe-enter Maobetth and Lkitnox, with Boss 


* Had,I but died an hour before this chance, 

I had liVd a blessed time ; for from this instant 


There 's notiiiug serious in mortality : ^ ^ ^ 

All is bat t^s : renown’’ and Is* dmd ; 


,80 


The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 


Is left this vatilt to brag of . 


Enter MAiiCoi^M and Donai.bain 
Don. What ib amiss ? 

t 

MacL You arc, and do not know 't : 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopped ; the very soiiroe of it is stopped. 

MaccL Your royal father \ murder’d. 

Mai. O ! by whom ? 

Len. Those of his chamber, as it seem’d, had 
done ’t : 

Their hands and faces were all ba^d with blood ; 

So were their daggers, which unwip’ii we found 
Upon their pillows ; 90 

They star’d, and were* disti^ted ; no man’s life 
Was to be trusted with them. 

Macb. O ! yet I do repent me of my fury, 

That I did kill them. 

Maed. * Whereforf* aid you so ? 

Macb, Who caD be wise, amaz’d, temperate aod 
furious, 


3 
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Loyal and n^tral, in a moment ? No man : 

The expcaition of my violent love 

Outran the pauser^rcaaon. Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin lac’d^with his golden blood, 

And his gashM stabs lookM like a breach in nature 100 

For ruin’s wasteful entrance ; there, the murderers, 

Steep’d in the colours^ of their trade, their dasrgers 

Unmannerly breech’d witli gore : who could refrain, 

riiat had a heart to love, and in that heart 

Courage, to make ’s love known ? 

Lfuiy M. Help me hence, ho I 

#« 

Mard. Look to tho lady. 

Mai. [Aside to IW.] Wliy do we hold onr tonguea, 
That most may claim^this argument for ours ? 

Don. [Aside to Jlfo/.] What should be spoken her^ 
Where our fate, hid iu an augii^hole. 

May rush, and seize us ? Ix't's away ; our tears 110 
Are not yet brew'd. 

• Mtd. [Aside to Don^ Nor our strong sorrow 
Upon the foo^ of « 

Ban. Look to the lady : 

[Lady MacMh is carried out. 
And when we have our naked jErailties hid. 

That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 

And que^on this most bloody piece of woifc. 

To it further. Fe^ and scruples shake os : 

In the great hand of Opd I stand, and thcif^ 

Against the undivdg’d jireten^js 1 fight 
Of treasonous mailro.^ * 
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Kaoi. And bo do 1 . 

AXL So all. 

MaAb. Let 's briefly put on manly readiness, 120 
, And meet V the hall together. 

All. Well contented. 

[Exeunt all but Malcolm and Donalbain. 
Md. What will you do ? Let’s not consort with 
them : 

To show an unfelt sorrow is an office 

Which the false man does ea‘-y, I^ll to England. 

Don. To Ireland, I ; our separated fortune 
Shall keep us both the hofer : we are, 

A Theresa daggers in mcn^s smilcfsVwe near in blood, 
yThe nearer bloody. 

Mol. Tliis murderous shaft that^s shot 

Hath not yet lighted, and our safest way 
Is to avoid the aim. Therefore to horse ; 130 

^nd let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But shift away : tlierc 's warrant in tliat theft 
Which steals ftself when there 's no mercy loft. 

[Exeunt 

Scene IV. (hiteidt* MacbefEa castle 

•• 

Enter Ross and an Old Man 

Old M. Three score and ten 1 can i*emennber well : 
Within the volume of whi^h dine I have seen 
Hours ilreadful and things strange, but this 60% mght 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

Boss. 


Ah, good fetlier. 
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Thou Boesl^ the hoavene, m troubled mth nqvi’B^actt 

Thr^tcn his bloody, stage : by the dock ’tis day. 

And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp. 

Is 't night's predom.inance, or the day's shipne,^ 

That darkness does the face of earth ent(mb^' 

When livug light should kiss it ? 

Old M Tis wmataral, 

Even like the de^ that 's done. On Tuesday l^t 

A falcon towering in her pride, of place 12 

Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and kill'd. 

• • _* 

Boss. And Duncan^s homes — a thing most strange 
certain - 

Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung outi 
Contending 'gainst obedience as they would make 
War with mankind. 

Old M, 'Tis.said they eat each otHcr. 

Boss. They did so, to the amazement of mine^yes, 
That look'd upon 't Here comes the good Macduff. 

Enter M!tftDTTFF 


How goes the world, sir, now ? 

Maed. Why, see you not f 

Boss. Is 't known who did this mo^ tbal^ bloody 

deed ? ‘ 22 

* 

Maed, Those. that Macbelh bath slain. ' > 

Rom. Alas, day ! 


What good could they pretend ? 

. Motd. " ‘They were shb^'d. 
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Malcolm and Donalbain, the kiogfa tv7o eona, 
Are atoj’l) a^y and fled, which puts uponjthem 
Suapicioii of the deed. 

Boss. ’Gainst nature still : 

Thriftieea ambition, that wilt lavin^up * 

Thine own life’s means ! Then ’tis most like 


The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 80 

is already nanyd, and gone to Boone 
To be invented. 


Boss. Where is Duncan’s body ? 

Macd. Carried to Cohne-kill. 

Tile sacred storehouse^ of his predecessors • 

And guardian of their bones. 

Boss. Will you to Scone ? 

Mixed. No, cousin, I ’ll to F^e. 

Boss. Well, 1 will thi&er. 

Maed. Well, may you see things well done there : 
adieu 1 


Lest oiur old robes sit easier than our new ! 

Boss. Farewell, father. 39 

OUl M. God’s benisoi^go with you, and with those 
That would make good of bad and friends of foes 1 

iBieeunt. 


ACT m 

Bcbnis I. Forrei. pakwe 

Enter Banquo ' 

Ban. Hiou hast it now : King. Cawdor, Glamis, all, 
As the weird womep promis’d, and 1 f^ 
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Thou play'dst mosl foully for 't : yet it was said 
It diould not stand in thy posterity, 

But that myself should be the root and Either 
Of many kings. If there come truth from them — 

As upon thee. Macbeth, their speeches shine — 

Why, by the verities on thee made good; 

May they not be my oracles as well, 

And set me up in hope ? But, hush ! no nulrSt 10 

Sennet sounded Entet Macbkth, as ling ; Lady 
Macbeih, 06 queen ; Lennox, Ross, Lords, 
Ladies, and Attendants 
Maid), Here ’s onr chief guest 
Lady M. If he had been forgotten. 

It had been as a gap in our great feast, 

And all-thing unbecoming. 

Ma6b. To-night we hold a bolomn supper, sir, n 
And I '11 request your presence. 

Ban. Let your highness 

Command upon me, to the which my dut'cs 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit 

Macb. Bide you tliis afternoon ? 

Ban. ’*Ay, my good lord. 

Maid). We should have else desir'd yom good 
advice, > . 20 

Which Ml hath been both grave and prospeimis, 

In this day's ooundl ; but we 'll tajte to-morrow. 

*t far yon ride ? * 
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Ban. As £sr, my lord, as will fill jip the time 
'Twizt this and supper: go not my horse the better, 

I must become a borrower of tlie night ^ 

For a dark hour or twain 

* ifac& P'ail not our feast 

Ban. My lord, I will, not 
Macb. We hear our bloody cousins are bestow'd 

s * 

In England and in Ireland, not confessing , 30 

Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 

With strange invention ; but of that to-morrow, 

When therewitlial we shall have cause of state 
• •• 

Craving us jointly. ^ Hie you to horbc ; adieu, • 
Till you return at night Goes Fleance with you ? 
Ban. Ay, my good lord : our time* docs call upon V 
Macb. I wish your horseb swift and sure of foot 
And so I do cominend you to their backs. 

Farewell. \EHt Banguo. 

Let every man be master of his time 40 

Till seven at night ; to make society 
The sweeter {fclcome, we will keep, ourself 
Till supper-time alone : while then, God bo with you ! 

\Exfunt all but Macbeth atvi an Attendant 
Sirrah, a word witli you ; attend thosc^mcn 
Our pleasure ? 

Attend. They are, my lord, without the palace-gate. 
Macb. Bring them before ns. [Exit Attendant 
• To be thus is nothing ; 

But to be safely thus : our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep ; and in his roydty of nature 
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Beigng that which would be fear’d : ’tie much he dareSf 
And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 51 

He hath a wi^om that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety. There is none but he 
Whose being I do fear : and under him ' 

My genius is rebuked, as it is said 

B I 

Mark Antonyms was by CsBsar. He chid the sistiprs, 
When first they put the name of king upon me, 

/ And bade them speak t<» him ; then, prophet-like, 

They haOM him father to a line of kings ; 

Upon my head they placed a fniitlcbs crown 60 

And put a bairen^&eeptre in my gripe, ^ ' • 

Thence to be wrenct ^djiyith an unimeal hand, 

No son of mine succeeding. If ^t be so, 

For Banquo's issue have I fiPd my mind ; 

For them the* gracious Duncan have I murder^ 

Put rancours in the vessel of rny peace 
Oniy for them, and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, the seed of Banqu^ kings ! 
Bather than so^ come. Fate, into the list, 70 

And champion me to the utterance I Who 's there ? 

Re-enter Atfendcmt, ivith two Mnrdirers 

Now go to the door, and stay there till we call. * 

* \Ejctt Attendant. 

Was it pikt yesterday we spoke together ? u 
Mrst Mur. It was, so please your highness. 

Mark. * Well, (ben. 
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Have you consider’d o£ my speeches ? Know 
That it was he in the times past which held you 
*8o under fortune, which you thought had been 
Our Jnnocent self : this I made good to you 
In our last conference ; pass’d in prot^tion witii yon, . 

How you were borne'^ih'^and, how cross’d, the 

* 

instruments, 80 

Who wrought with them, and all things else that might 
. To half a soul and to a notion craz’d 

a* t 

Say, ‘Thus did Banqiio/ 

IHrst Mur. You mado it known to us. 


Mach. I did so ; and wc-nt further, which is nofir 
Our point of second meetinfic- Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your nature, 
Hia^ou can let this go ? Are you so gos])eird 
To pni^ for this good man and for his issue, 

Whose heavy liand hath bow^d you to the grave 
And beggar’d yours for ever ? 

First Mur. . We an* men, my lieg^. 

Maeb. A|c, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 91 

As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
ShougbSy water^rugs and demi-wolves, arc dept 
All by the name of dogs : the valu^d^file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle. 

The housekeeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
^ Hadi in him dois’d ; whereby lie does receive 
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Now if you have a station in the file, 

Not i' the wont rank of manhood, say^it ; 

And I will put that bnsinoss in your bosoms, 

Whose execution takes your enemy off, 

(Grapples you to the heart and love of us. 

Who wear our health but sickly in his life, 

Which in his death were perfect 

Sec. Mur. I am one, my iiefge, 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incens’d that 1 am reckless what 
1 do to spite the world. 

I^rst Mur. And I another, 110 

So weary with disash'i-s, tiigg’d with fortune^ 

That I would set my life on any chance, 

To mend it or be rid on ’t. 

Macb. Beth of ^ou 

Know Ban^uo was your oncriiy. 

Both Mur, True, my lord. 

Maeb. So is he mine, and in such bloody distance 
That every minute of his being thrusts ^ 

Against my nearest of life : and though I could 
With barefacM power sweep him from my sight 
And bid ftiy will avouch it, yet I must not» » 

For certain friends tiiat are both his and mine, 120 
Whose loves I may not drop, but w^ his fall 
Who I myself Struck down : and ihence it is 
Thairl to your assistance do make love. 

Masking the business from the common eye 
For sundry weighty reasons. 
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Sec, Mur. We shall, my lord, 

Perform what yoa command us. 

Mrat Mur. Though our lives — 

Macb. Your spirits shine through you. Within 
this hour at most 

I will advise you where to plant yourselves, / 

Acquaint you with the perfect ^spy o’ the time, 

The moment on.’t ; for ’t must be (|one to-n^ht, 130 
And something from the palace ; always thought 
That I require a clearness : and with him — 

To leave no nifcs hbr bofcLes^n the work — 

Flcanco his son, that koops him company. 

Whose absence is no less inaUTial to me 
Than is his father’s, must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour Resolve yourselves apart : 

I ’ll come to you anon. 

Both Mw. We are resolv’d, my lord. 

Macb. I ’ll call upon yon straight : abide within. 

[Etfutti Murderers. 
It is concluded : Banquo, tliy soul’s flight, 140 

Jf it find heaven, must find it out to-night. {Exit, 

Scene n. The palace 
Enter Lady Macbeth and a Servant 


Lady M. Is Banquo gone from court ? 

Strv. Ay, madam, but returns again to-night 
Lady»M. Say to the king, 1 would attend his lenure 
For a few words. 

Serv. Madam, I will. [Exit. 


Madam, I will. 
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Lady if. : Nought had, all 'a aiieDti 

Where our desire is got without content : 

Tis safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 

Enter MA(^BErrH 

How now, my lord I why do you keep alone, 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making, 

Using those thoughts which should indeed have died 
With them they think on ? Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard : what ^s done is done. 12 
Maeb, We have scolcoh^d the snake, not killed it : 
She ^11 close and be horbolf, whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

But let the frame ^of things disjoint, both tlie 
worlds suflTer, 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the afiBictioii of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly : better be with tlic dead, 
Whom.we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 

Than on die torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstosy. Duncan is in his grave ; 22 

After lifers fitful feyer he sleeps well ; ' , 

Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice^ domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can tou^ hiih further. 

Lady M. Come on * 

Gentle my lord, sleek o'er your ruggei^lpoks ; 

Be bright and jovial among your guests to-night 
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So shall I, love ; and 8<s 1 pray, be you : 
l^t your remembrance apply^ to Banquo ; 30 

Present him omincnce, both with eye and tongue : 
Unsafe the while, that we « 

Must lave our honours in these flattering streams, 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts, 

Disguising what tliey arc. 

Lady M, You must leave thia 

Macb. O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife ! 
Thou know^st that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 
Lady M. But m them nature’s coj>y ’& not eteipe. 
Macb. There ’s comfort yet ; they are assailable ; 
Then be thou jocund. :Ero the bat hath flown 40 
His cloister’d flight, ere to black Hecate’s 
summons 

The shanl-borne bceth* with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful n 9 te. 

Lady M. What ’s to be done ? 

Meuib. Bt^innocent of the knowledge, dearest chupk, 
TUI thou applaud die deed. Come, bccling night, 
Slcarf,up the tender eye of pitiful day, 

And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that gr^at bond 49 

Which keeps me pale I Ligiit thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood : 

Good tBings of day begin to droop and drowse, 

WhUes nighfe black agents to their preys do rouse. 
Thou maryell’st at my words : but hold thee still ; 
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HunKB bad be^un make strong tbcmselves by,^ : 66 
So, prithee, go^mth me. [Exeunt. 

Scene JII. A park near the palace 
Enter three Murderers 

First Mur. Biit who did bid thee join with us ? 
Third Mur. Mac^th. 

Jee, Mur. Ho needs not our mistrust ; since ho 
delivers 

Our offices, and what we have to do, 

1)0 the direction just. 

First Mur. Then stand with us. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day : 
Now spurs the latod traveller apae.e 
To gain the timely inn, and near approaches 
The subject of our watch. 

Third Mur. Hark ! I hear horses. 

Bern. I Within] Give, ns a light there, ho ! 

Sec. Mur. Then ’tis^he : the rest 

* That are within the note of expectetion 10 

Already are the court. 

First Mur. His hones go about. 

^iMrd Mur. Almost a mile : but he does ustially — 
So all men do — from hence to the palace gate 
N^c it their* 

See. Mur, A light, a light ! * 

^Eeird Mur. TiB he. 

First Mur. Stand to't. 
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Enter Banquo, and Fleancxs with a torch 

Ban. It mil be rain to-night 

First Mur. Let it come down. 

[They set upon Banquo. 
Ban. O, treachery ! Fly, good Floance, fly, fly, fly ! 
Thoa mayst revenge. O slave ! 

[ Dies. Fleance escapes. 
Third Mur. Who did strike.out the light ? 

Mrst Mur. Was 't not the TOy ? 

Third Mur. There’s but one down ; the son is fled. 
Sec. Mur. We have lost * 20 

Best half of our aflair. * 

First Mur. Well, let’s away and say how much 
is done. [Exeunt. 

ll Scene IV. Hall in the palace 

A banquet prepared. Enter Macbeth, Lady 

Macbeth, Boss, Lennox, Lords, and Attendants 

» 

Maeb. You know your own degroes ; sit down : 

At first and last a hearty welcome. 

Lords. Thanks to your majesty. 

Maeb. Ourself will mingle with society 
And play the humble host. 

Our hostess keeps^her state, but in best time 
We will require her, welcome. 

Lady M. Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our 
friends ; 
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Enter fi^st Murderer^ to tJie door 

Macb. See, they encounter thee with their hearts' 
thanks. 

Both sides are even ; here I '11 sit i' the mi^st : 10 

Be la^e in mirth ; anon we '11 drink a measure 
The t^le round. {Aj^oachhig the door\ 

^ There's blood upon thy face. 

Mur, Tie Banquo's then. 

* Mncb. ^is better thee without than he within. 

£» he dispatch’d ?* 

JIfnr. My lord, his throat is cut ; that I did for him. 
Macb. Thou art the best o* the cut-throats : yet 
he ’b good 

That did the like for Flcance ; if thou didst it, 

Thou art the nonpareil. 

Mur. Most royal sir, 

Fleance ui ’scap’d. 20 

Marh. \A8ide\ Then comes my fit agiiin: I had 
else been perfect, 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. 

As broad and general as the casing air : 

now I am cabin’d, cribb’d, confi^d, bound in 
|[^)|aucy doubts and fears. — But Banquo’s safe ? 

^ A-Vf diy good lord : safe in a ditch he MeIcb, 

With twenty trenched gashes on his head ; < ‘ 

The least a death to nature. 

Maeb. Thanks for that. 






Hath nature that iii^timc will vonom breed, 

No teeth for th(‘ present. Get thee gone : to-morrow 
We'll hear^ ourselves again. [Exit Murderer 

Lady Jlf. My royal lord, 32 . 

You do not give the cheer : theioast is sold 
That is not often vouch'd, wliilo 'tie a-making, 

given with welcome : to fet-d wore best at hoaia>t 
From' thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony ; 

Meeting were bare >vithout it. , 

Mach. Swc('t remembrancer ! 


Now good digestion wait, on appetite*, 

And health on br)th ! 

tjPH, May 't please your highness sit. 


The Qhasit o/* Banquo enteis^ and stifs in 
MACBsrrH'H plare 

Maxh, Hero had we now our couiitr.\\iionour^ 
roof'd, * 

Werfe the grac'd person of our Banquo present ; 

Who may I rather challenge for unkindness 42 
Than pity for mischaneo ! 

Itoss. His absence, sir, 

lAys blame u]>on his promise. Please 't your highneslif^ 
To gra^ us with your royal company. 

*The table 's full. 

Hero is a place reSorved, sir. 

Mart, Whore ? 

4 
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Leu. UeiT, iny good lord. Wliat i** ’t that moves 
your highness ? 

Macb, Which of you have done tliis ? 

Lords, What, iny good lord ? 

dfaeb. Thou eaust not say I did it : never '^hake 
• • • • 

Thy gory locks at me. 

Ross. GentleDien. ribe ; hib higknobb is not Well. 52 
M. Sit» wpirtliy frienda : my loi^d ib oft(m thua, 

> tepn from liib youtli : pray you, keep scat ; 

ia momentary ; upon a thought 
He^vill again b< Well : if much you note him, 

You shall oflTend him and extend his^ passion 
K<*ed, and r«*gard him not. : >ou a iiian ? 

Mfwb.'' Ay^ and a bold one, that darc‘ look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 

Lady Jf. ( ) i>i*opef stuff ! 

This is tin* very painting of your fc'ar : 

11iifl is the air-di'awn dagger which, >oii baid, 62 

Led you to DuncaiL (), these 6a Wand stni-ts ^ 
Impostors to true fear, would well became ^ 

A womaii^h story at a wintei*^s fire, ^ 

Authorised by tor graiidam- 8hanie lii^U ! ^ 

Why do yoti make such facets ? Wh<m all done, 
Von look but oti a stool. 

Marh. IMthee, me there ! Ixdiohl ! look ! lo ! 

m *' 

I^w say you ? 

Why, what care I ? If thou dftust nod, spekk*too. 

If cbarneLhoiiaeB and our gmves must send 
ITtose thutw'e biir\% fiaiek, onr inoniinient'^ 72 
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Shall bo tho maws of kites. \Ejnt Okost 

y i •• 

iody jL What, quite unojannM in folly ? 

Jlach. Jf I staiul hero, I saw him. 

Lady Fie, for shame ! 

Maob, Blood hath been <hed ere now, i^ the olden 
Erc‘ hiiniane^statut(» inirg^d tlie $»eiitle weal ; (time, 
V>, and since too, murders have been i)erfonn'd 
'Poo terrible for the <»ar : the time ha<< been, * 
That, when the brains w(Te out, the man would 
And there an end ; but now they rise af^in, 

With twenty AioHal murders on their erowns, ^ 
And push ns from onr stools : this is more stian]^e 82 
Than such a nmrdcT i<. 

Lady JA \I\ woitlij lord. 

Your noble iriemls <lo lack >oii. 

Math. 1 <lo forgc‘f. 

Do not muse at im% ni> most 'worthy friends ; 

1 have a strange infirmit}, whieh is nothing 

'ffb those that know me ( 'ome, lo\ e and health to all ; 

Then 1 ^11 sit dbwn. One me some wine, fill full. 

I to tlu» ixi nenil joy o^ the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Batiqiio, whom wc miss ; 

Would Iv' were her<» ! to all and him we thirst? ‘ ' 

. .. 

\ud all to all. 

LohLs, Onr duties, and the jiled^e. 92 

^ He-JSHter Ghost 

}ila(L Avaunt ! and quit m> sight ! lot the earth 
hide thee ! 
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Tby boaes are marrowlese, thy blood ie cold ; 
l%oa hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with. 

Lady M. Think of this, good peers, 

a 

But as a thing of custom : 'tis no other ; 

Only tt spoils the pleasure of the tunc. 

Maeb. What man dare, I dare : 

Ap|>iK>adi thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcati tiger ; 

Take any shape but that, and my firm noises 102 
Shall never tremble : or be alive again, 

And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 

k * ^ I f " 

If trembling I inhabit then, protest me 
The baby of a >^1. Hence, horrible shadow ! 

XjSireal mockery, hence ’ \Eztf Ghost 

Why, so : being gone, 

I am a man again. Pray you, sit still. 

Lady M. You have displaced the mirth, broke the 
good meeting, « 

With mo‘=*t admired disorder. 

Macb. Can such things be, 

And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, ^ 

Without our special wondei' ? You mukr mo strange 
Even to ihe dispmlRon owe, * 113 

'^heg.now 1 think you can behold such sights, 

And ^eop ^e natural ruby of yonr cheeks,* 
1^^ifl4»iniiie is blanch’d with fear. 

Boas. What sights, my lord ? 


* 
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Lady M. I pray you, speak not ; he tp'ows 
and worse ; 

Question enrages him : at^oncc, good night : 

Stand not upota the order of your going, 
but go at once. 

Len. Good night ; and better health ‘f 

Attend his majesty 1 

Ijady M. A kind good night to all I 121 

[Ex&int all h»i Macbeth and Lady M. 
Maeb. . It will have blood : they say blood will 
have blood : 

i • 

Stones have been known to move and tiws to, speak ; 
Aiigures and imd^tood, relations have 
By maggot^pies and choughs and rooks brought forth 
The secret'st man of blood. What is the night ? < 
Lady M. Almost at,pdds with morning, which 
is which. , 

Jfacb. How say’st thou that MacdnfP denies his 
person, 

At oiir gr'^at bidding ? 

Lady M. Did you send to him, sir ? 

Macb. I hear it by the way, but I will send : 
There's not a one of them but in his nouse 131 
I keep a servant fee'd. I will to-morrow, 

And betimes 1 will, to the weird sisters : 

More shall they speak, for now I am bent to kno^ 
By tile worst means, the worst. For mine own good 
All causes shall give way : 1 am in blood 
Stepp'd in so &r that, should I w^e no more. 
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Betuniin^ were as tediout^ a^ go o’er : 
dtmntre thmga I liave in head that will to hand, 

^'liicli must be acted i^re they may be seaiiii’d. 

Latly M, Yon lact the seasou oi nature^, 

• • 

sleep. 141 

Mn^. C/Oiiie, we ’ll to sleep. My strange and 

.self-abuse 
• * 

U tlw‘ iiiituite fear that wants hard use : 

p «. • 

WV arc* yet but young in deed. I KrettuL 

Sc KNE A fmaih 

Thundft. Kfite) tiff three If7/r//e.s, meetiuq Ilavh 

First Wftrh, Why, how now, Hc'cate ! you Took 
aiigerU. 

Her, Have I not vc^ison, beldams as yenrare, 

Sa\te> and ov(»r-bold ? How did >on dan* 

To trade and tnittie with Macbeth 

In riddles and aifairs of death ; 

• • 

And I, the mistress of your charms, 

The eloM* contriver of all harms. 

Was nev<*r call’d to bear my jinrt. 

Or show' the glory of our art ? 

And, which is worse, all you have done 10 

Hath been but for a waywaid mui. 

Spiteful an^ wrathful ; who, m < others do. 

Loves fqy hie own ends, not for yon. 

But make amends now : get yon gone, 

And at the pit of Acheron 

me i'the morning : thither he ' * 
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Wni como to know his dostiuy ; 

Your vo&sols and > our spoils pn>vido, 

Your charms and (‘very thing beside. 

I am for tin* air ; this night FU spend 
Unto a dismal and a fatal end : 

Great business must bo wrought i‘ro lumii : 

U|X)u the corner of the mofui 

There liaiig'^ a vaporous drop ])rolouiHl . 

I^ll eateli jt <*re it eoni(» to ground • 

And that distil Td b> magic slejglits 
Shall raise such artificial sprite's 
As by the strength of their illusion 
Shall draw him on to his eonfusion. 

He shall spurn fate, seorii death, and b<‘ai ‘10 


Hifc» hopoB 1)ove wisdom, grace .iiid tear • 

And yon all know secuntA 
Is mortals’ cluefest eneim . 

{Mtfstf and ft •soffff fnthfH Vome awa\, 

. come awav\ &e.^ 

Hark ! I aiif eall’d ; m\ little spirit, see, ^ * 

Sits ill a togg\ cloud, and sta>s tor me. iJErtV. 

Ffust Wftrh, (^oine, let ’s make jiaste ; she ’ll soon 
bi* back again. I Kt4*itNf, 


Sc KM*: VI. Fortts, The paher 

T 

Ktifei I^BNNox rtrtrf mtolhfr XmiA 
Xe?/. • My former sp<‘eche« have but^ liit voiir 
thoughts, ^ 

Wlijeli can iiiterpiv't further ; onl> I sav 
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Duncan 


The gracious 


Was pitied, of Macbeth many, he was dead : — 

And the right-valiant Banquo walk'^d too late ; 

Wliom, you may say, if ^t please you, Flcaiice killed, 
For Fleance fled : men must.not walk too late. 

Who canuodwant tlio thought, how monstrous 
It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 
To kQl their gracious father ? damned fact ! 10 

How it did grieve Macbeth ! did he not straight, 

In pious rage, the two delinquents tear, 

That were the slaves of drink and thralls of sleep ? 
Was not tliat nobly done ? Ay, and wisely too ; 

For ^twould have angerM any heart alive 
To hear the men deny^ ’t. So that, I say, 

4 He has borne all things well : and I do think 
That, had he Duucan^s sons under his key — 

As, an ^t pleatsc heaven, he sliall not — they should find 
What ^twore to kill a father ; so should Fleance. 20 
But, peace ! for from broad words, and Vjaiisc he faiFd 
Hi$ presence at the tyrant's feast, I hear, 

Macduff lives in disgrace. Sir, can you tell 
Where he bestows himself ? 


Lord. Th(‘ son of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant hojds the dfle of binh. 

Lives in the English court, and is received 
Of the most pious Edward with such grace ^ 

Ttefe the malevolence o^ fortune nothing 28 

TfMk^ from his high respect. Thither Macduff 
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Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid 
To wake Northumberland and warlike Siward : 

That by the help of those, with Him above 
To ratify the work, we may again 
Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights, 
iVee from our feasts and banquets bloody knives. 

Do faithful homage and rec(‘ivo free honours : 

All which we pine for now. And this ^report 
Hath so exasperate the king that he 38 

Prepares for some atteni]>t of war. 

Len. Sent he to Macduff? 

Lord, He did : and with an abbolute ‘Sir, not I,^ 
The cloudy mesbonger turns me hib back, 

And hums, as who should bay, ‘You ^1 rue the time 
That clogs me with this answer/ * 

Len, And that well might 

Advise him to a eautioii, to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England and unfold 
His massage# ere he come, that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 48 
Under a hand accursed ! 

Lord, 1 11 send my prayers with him, - 

\Exeunt. 

y ACT iV. 

Scene I. A Cavern. In the middle^ a boiling cauldron 

•ft 

Thunder, Enter the three Witches 
First Witch, Tliricc the brinded cat hath mew^i 
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Sec. Mitch. Thrice niid once tlio hodj;o-pi||r wliin'cL 
Third Witch, Harjjicr criob : Tw time, *tis tiino.^ 
First Mlieh. Round about the cauldron jjo : 

In the poison’d entrails throw. 

Toad, dint under cold stone 
Days and nights has thirty one 
8wclt<‘r’d venom sleeping got, 

Roil thou first t’ the charmed pot. 

AU, Double, double toil and trouble ; " 10 , 

Firo burn and (‘auldroii bubble. 

See. Witch, Fillot of a foniiy stiakr, 

In the csi^uldron boii and bake ; 

Eye of newl, and to*' of frog. 

Wool of bat, nod topgue of dog. 

Adder’s fork, and blind-worm's sting, ' 

Lizard’s leg, and howlet’s wing, 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

All. Double, double toil and trouble ; ^0 

Fire bum and cauldron bubble. i 

Third Witch. Seale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witchej’ mummy, maw and gulf*^ 

Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark, 

•• • 

Boot of hemlock digg’d i’ the dark, 

Lwer of blaspheming Jew, 

Oall^o) goat, and slips of yew 
Sliyer’^TinHhe moon’i> eclipse, 4 

Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips 
Finger of bir&-*strangled babe 


30 
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•Jiitch-deliver^d by a drab, 

Make tho gniel diick and 
Add thorato a tiircr’s oliaiidroii. 

For tho iiign^ients of our L*:nildroji. 

AIL Double, double t(ul and trouble ; 
l^^e burn and eaiildron bubbb^ 

Sef, Witch. Cool it with a baboon’s blocnl, 

Then the ehann is firm and good. 

Hk< ati: 

///Y. (), well done ! I eraiimend >our pains ; 

And every (me shall shan* T the gains : ■ 40 

And now about the cauldron sing, t 

Like (^Ives and iairic^s in a ring, 

Knehanting all that you put in. 

\Mtfw and a • *Blaek spirits^ &e. 

\necatc re//rev. 

.SVy. Wfhh. I}> the jirieking of my thiinibs 
Something wieked this wax e(mi(»s : 

•Open, loeks, 

WhoevcT knocks ! 

Enin ' Mai betii 

Marh. How now, you seerc't, black, and midnight 

hags ! 

What is ’t you do ? 

AJk ^ A deed witiiont a name. 

MacL I conjure you, by tliat which you profesB, oO 
HoweVr you come to know it, answer me* : 
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Though you untie ihe 'winds and let them fight 
Against the churches ; though the yesty waves \ ^ 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 

* Though biased com be lodged and trees blown 
down ; 

Though castles topple on their warders^ heads ; 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations ; though the 
treasure 

Of Naturc^s germens tumble all together, 

Even till destruction sicken ; answer me 60 

To what I ask you. 

» First Witch. Sp»_ak. 

See. Witch. Demand. 

Third Witch. We ^11 answer. 

First Witch. Say, if thou ^dst rather hear it from 
our mouths. 

Or from our masters ? 

Maeb. Call Vra, let me see ^em. 

Fi 7 *st Witch. Four in sow^s blood, tliat hath eaten 
Her nine farrow ; gn^ase that 'h sweaten 
From the murderer's gibbet throw 
Into the flame. 

All. Come, high or low ; ‘ 

Thyself and office deftly show ! 68 

Thunder. ^ First Apparition an armed Jlead. 
Mach. Tell me, thou unknown power, — * 

First Witch. He knows tliy thought : 

Hear his speeclv but say thou nought 
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First App, Macbeth ! Macbctfi ! Macbeth ! 
beware Macduff ; 

Beware the thano of Fife. Dismiss rae : enough. 

\ Descends. 

Mach. Wliato^er thou art, for thy good eaution 
thanks ; 73 

Thou hast harped my fear aright : but one word 
more, — 

Firsi Witch. lie will not be commanded : here 's 
another, 

More i)Oteut than the fust. 

7'hundci. Set and Apparifion : a blogdy , Child. 
Rfc. App. Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth ! 

Mach. Had I tliree oars, I ^Jd licar thee. 
aSV^. App. Bo bloody, bold and resolute ; laugh to 
RCorii 

The poAver of man, for none of woman born 80 

Shall harm Macbeth \Desoends^ 

Mach Then Jive, Macduff : what need I fear of 
thee 

But ^'ct 1 '^11 make asburauce doubly sure, 

And take a bond of fate : thou shalt not live ; 

That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, 

And sleep in spite of thuhder. - - 
Thunder. Third Apparition : a Child avwned^ 
with a tree in hts hand. 

• What is this, 

That rises like the issue of a king, 

And weara upon his baby-brow the rpund *88 
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Atid top ot sovereignty ? f 

All. Listen, hut fpeak not to % 

t Thnd 4pp. Be lion-inettled. proud, and take no 
euro 

Who diflfes, who fretf>, or where <*oiiNpirer '9 dvo t 
Maebetli shall n(*ver vancinish^d be imtil 
Great Bh*tmm wood to high Ibntsiiiaiu* hilJ 
Shall eome agaitist hijri. 

That will pevei,be : 

Who eaii iiiipn^bs tin forest, hid the trw 

Fiifix his eartli-bo«|icl root Sweet hodenuMits ’ 

•* 

Kopd! 

KebellioiiV h«*a(l, niM iNPVor, till tlu* vvoixl 
Of Biniaio rise, and onr high-plai*'d Macbeth PS 
Shall live the lease of luitiire, [lay his t^reath 
To time and mortal t*u>loiii. Yet niy heart 
nimbs to know one thing : tell me, if jour ait 
('an tell ^ much ' shall Baiiqiio s isbiie ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? 

All to know no inoie. 

Marh. I will Iw* satisfied : deily me this, 

And an eternal envse fall on yon ! Let me know, 
Why sinks ilial eanldt^>ii i and what noise is this * ^ 

Fir^ Show ! 

.SIpt'* mtfh • Show J lOS 

Tkini 9ht>w ’ 

Alt ^ Show Ida eyies, mid^grupre^ Ms lieu:^ ; 
iUpnme aP depart I 
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A 4 fhow of eight Kuigs, the last tctth 4 ^ass in hio 
huad ; Bxsi^to^s GhoRt foUowmg 

Moffb. Thou Art too like tlie spirit of Banquo i 'Aywn 
Thy ^rowji does ^ear mine oyc-bdlsr And thy h^r, 
'riiou other gold4)outid brOw» is like the first ' 

A third i*- like the former. Filthy hags ! 

Why do you show mu this ? A fomth ! Slatft^ eyes ! 
Whdt will thef'Bee stretch put to the crack of doom ? 
Anotlier yet ! A seventh 1 I ^J1 see no more ; UK- 
And yet th^ eighth appears, who beais a glass 
Which showfauJne many more ; and some I see 
'Xliat twcnfold bajlb^aud trAle sceptres aury. 

Horrible sight ! Now, 1 see, ^tis true ; 

For the biood^bpl^ d Banquo biailes upon me, \ 
And points atlCein tor his, [Apparitions voit^h.] ^ 
What, H, this s*> ? 

FtiSi Wilfh, Ay, sir, all thb» is ^ : but why 
Stands Ma<hetli thus .irna/.edly / 

('ome, bistens. chqer we up his spriteh, 

And show the best of oiir delights : 128 

I *ll«charin thc^ air to give a sound, 

Whiles you perform your antic round, 

TJut this groat king may kindly bay 

<)iir duties, did his welcome pay “ ' ♦ 

I UiLsu The Witches and (lien vanish^ » 

• With Heeate^ 

^ ^ <h<*y V Gode 1 Let thkft 
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Stand aye docked lo the calendar ! 

Cipme itr, jiHdtont there ! 

I 

Shitdf LbMox 

, •* ► * 
Lfn What ^8 your grac^i)*'wUl ? 

* Marb. Saw you the webd sisters ? 

, Zisn. No, my lord. 

MttA Caiqe i^e> not by you ? 

tien. ’ No indeed, my lord. 

Mad>. Infected be the air whereon &oy lidc, 

And damn’d all^tbose th£t trust them ! I^id hoar 

The galloping of horse : who was ’t came by ? 140 

Ijm. TTis two fflt three, my lord, that bring yon 

srord 

M^uff is fled to Engd&nd. 

Mad) Fled to England ! 

Len Ay, my lord. ^ 

Mad). [Addd Time, thou antid^tcst my dread 
exploits : ** / •• *^ , 

The flijs;hi 7 purpose never is o’er{ocik «, 

Unless the deed gp<with it t from this moment 
The very ^ heai^ shall be 

The firsdii^ of^'fiand. And oven now. 

To ctown my thoughts with aets, be it thought and 
done : < * * 


l^e casU^ of MacdnlF I will surprise ; 150 

Seise updi Fife ; gi^ to the edge o’ the sword* 

^ his babes, end ^ nntmtuqate souls 

^ boiy^Iikeatodlf^ 
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This deed I ^11 do, before this purpose cool : 

But no mon* sights ! — Where are these gentlemen ? 
<Jome, bring me where they are. [ExetOfL 

• ScKXE n. Fife . Macduff « (yi.stle 
Enttr Ladv Ma(’Duff, her Son^ foid Ross 

L. M(u*d. What had he done to make him fly tlie 
land ? 

Itoss. You must have paticuiecs madam. 

L. Macd. He had none : 

His flight was madness : when our actions do not. 
Our f(‘ars do make us traitors. 

Rons, You know not 

Whether it was his wisdom or Jiis fear. 

L. Maed. Wisdom ! to h»ave his wif(s to leave his 
babes. 

His mansion and his titles, in a place 

From whcuice hiniself does fly ? He loves us not ; 

He wants the natural touch ; for the poor wren, 

The most dimiluitive of birds, will fight — 1 0 

Her young ones in her nest — against the owl. 

All is the fear an<l nothing is the love ; 

As little is th<‘ wi^dom, where tlie flight 
8o runs against all reason. 

Rous. My dean^st coz, 

I pray you, school yourself : but, for your husband, 

He is noble, wise, judicious, and b(^st knows 

The fits o’ the season. I dare not speak much further : 

But cruel arc the times, when we are traitors 
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And do not know onr&olvea, whc^n wo hold rumour 
From what wo foar, yot know not what wo fear, 20 
But float upon a wild and violent soa ' 

Eaoh way and move. I take* iny leave of you : 

Shall not bo lon^ but I ^11 bo hero a^un. 

Thin;;'4 at the worst will cease, or (»lso oliinb upward 
To what they won* before. My pretty cousin, 

Blossinj:: upon you ! 

1j, MtmL Fatlif*rM lu* is, and y<*t he fatherless. 
Ross. 1 am so much a fool, should I stay lonircT, 

Ft would be iny dissrraee, and \our discoinfi>rt ; 

I t:ike rny leave at eiice. \Kjit. 

L. MtmL Sirrah, your father V dead : 30 

And what will you do now ? IIoW will you live* ? 
iS’o//. As birds do, mother. 

L. Mnrd. What ! with worms and flies ? 

Son. With what I 1 rii(*an ; and so do they. 

/v. MacfL Poor bird ! thou \lst never f<*ar the 
net nor lime, 

'rhi* pitfall nor the irin. • 

Son. Why should I, mother ? Poor birds they arr* 
not set for. 

My fath(»r is not dead, for all your saying. 

/v. Maed. Yi's, he is dead ; how wilt thou do for 
a father ? 

Son. Nay, “how will you do for a husband ? 

Tj. Mavd. Why, I ean buy me twenty at aify 
market. 40 

So7K 'Phen you ’ll buy ’em tp sell iij^ain. 
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L. Macd. Thoii spoak\^t with all thy wit; and 
yet faith. 

With Avit eiioiijrh for tlu*(*. 

, Son, Was my father a traitor, mother ? 

L. Mard. A>, that ho wah. 

Son. What is a traitor ? 

Ij. Mard. AVhy, oik* that swears and lies. 

Son. And Ik* all trait()rs that iln so ? 

L, Macd. Kvery ojk* that does so is a traitor, and 
must be han(r<*d. 

Son. And must they all be ha nixed that swear and 
lie ? 

Ij. Macd. Kvery oik^. 51 

Son. Who must Irinix them ? 

L. Macd. Wily, tlu* lioiu*st men. 

Son. Then tin* liars and swoar<*rs niv fools, for 
there* are liars and sw(*ar<*rs enow ti> boat the honest 
men and hariix up them. 

L. Macd. Now, (tod helj) thee, poor monk<*y ! 

But hoAV wilt Ahoii do for a father ? 

Son. If he were deiul, you^d weep for him : if 
you would not, it were a good si|xn that I should 
qnickly liave a new father. 61 

L. Macd. Poor prattler, how thou talk’s! ! 

Enter a MKssKNiiKK 

McHii. * Bless yon, fair danu* ! I am not to vou 
known, 

'rhouixh in your state of honour I am perfect. 
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I doubt bome danger does approach you nearly : 

If you will take a homely man's advice, 

Be not found here ; hence, with your little ones. 

To fright you thus, methinks I am too savage ; 

To do worse to you were fell cruelty. 

Which ib too nigh your pcTson. Heaven preserve you ! 
I dare abide no longer. [KxiL 

L. JffWY/. Whither should I fly ? 71 

I have done no harm. But I remember now 
I am ill this earthly World, wh(T<', to do harm 
Is often laudable, lo do good sometime 
Accounted dangerous folly ; why then, alas, 

Do 1 put up that woin^anly defence, 

To bay I have done no harm ? 

hhtter MunnKUEiw 

What are these faces ? 

MiO\ Where is your husband ? 78 

L. Maed. 1 hope in no place so unsaiictifled 
Whi're such as thou mayst find him. ‘ 

Miu\ He 'h a traitor. 

Son, Thou U(‘st, thou shag-hair'd villain. 

Mur. What ! you egg. 

Young fry of treachery ! \Siahbiug him. 

Sou. He has irill'd me, mother : 

Run away, I pray you ! 

♦ [Dies. 

[Exit Lady Maeduff^ crying ^Murder !* Exeunt 
mmderers^ follotving her. 
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ScKNE 111. Kuglmid, Before the King's palace 
Enter Mal("<^t^m ami Macdltff 
MaL Let us seek out some desolate shmle. and 
there 

Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

MnciL Ij(‘t us rather 

I lold fast the moitnl .swm*d, and like good men 
Bohtrido our down-fairn birthdom. biioh new morn 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the faee, that it n‘sounds 
As if it felt with Scotland and yell’d out • 

Like syllable of dolour. 

MaL What J b(‘lieve I ’ll wail. 

What know believe, and what 1 can redress. 

As I shall find the time to friend, I will. 10 

What you have si)ok<', it may b(‘ so i)erehant‘e. 

This tyrant, whose sole name blist(^rs our tongues. 
Was once tJiought honest : you have lov'd him well ; 
He hath not^toueh'd you yet. I am young ; but some- 
thing 

y ou may de.serve of him through me, and wisdom 
To offer ii]) a weak, poor, innoeent lamb 
To appease an angry god. 

Mncd. I am not treacherous. 

MaL Hut Macbeth is. 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
In an imperial charge. But I shall crave your 
pardon ; 


20 
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That which you arc niy thou|i:ht8 cannot transpose ; 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell ; 
Thougli all things foul would wear the brows of 
grace, 

Yet grace must still look so. 

MaciL r have lost my hopes. 

MaL r(*rchancc‘ evoii fln^re where I did find my 
doubts. 

Why in that nwiiess left you wife and child 
^riiose precious motives, those strong knots of love-- 
Without leave-taking ? I i)ray you, 

I.K‘t not my jealousies be your dishonours, 
lint mine own safet’cs : you may be rightly just, 
Wliate\er 1 shall think. 

MnrrL Bleed, blec^d, jioor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 32 

For goodness dare not check thee* ! Wear thou thy 
wrongs ; 

The title is affecu’^d ! Fsm^ thee well, lord ; 

1 would not be the villain that thou think’st 
P^or the- whole space that s in the tyranV^s grasp 
And the rich Kast to boot. 

Mai, die not ottended : 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you 
I think our country sinks beneath the yoke ; 

Ft weeps, it blei'dn, and each new day a gash 4-0 
Is added.to her wounds ; I think withal 
There would b<‘ hands uplifted in my right ; 

And hero from graeions p]iigland have I offer 
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Of ffoodly thousands : biit, for all this, 

When I shall tn'ad upon tho tyrant^s head, 

Or wear it on my sword, yet ray poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before. 

More suf!*er, and more sundry ways than ever, 

By him that shall succeed. 

Mant. What should he be ? 

Mai. It is myself I mean ; in whom f know 
All the parti<Milars of vice so tjjrafted, 51 

That, when they shall be openM, black Macbeth 
Will seem as pun* as snow, and the poor state 
Esteem him as a lamb, b(*inp compar'd • 

With my confineless harms. 

Mac(L Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils to top Macbeth. 

Mai. I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful. 

Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 

That has a name ; but there 's no bottom, none, 60 

In my voluptuousness : your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 

Th(* cistern of my lust ; and my desire 

All eontiiK'nt impediments would o'erbear. 

That did oppose my will ; better Macbeth 
Than such an om* to reign. 

Macd, Boundless iiit(*raperance 

In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 
Th' untimely emptying of the happy throne. 
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And fall of many king». But fear not yet 

To take upon you what is yours ; you may 70 

Convey your pleasures in a spacious identy, 

And yet seem cold, the tinio you may so hoodwink. 
We have willing dames enough ; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour so many 
As will to greatu(»sa dedicate thc'mselves, 

Finding it so inelinM, 

Mah With this there grows 

Til my most ill-eomposM affection such 
• A stanchhss avarice that, were I king, 

I should cut off the nobles for their lands, 

Desire his jewels ai d this other^s house ; 80 

And iny more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more, that I should forge 
Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal. 
Destroying them for wealth. 

MnvtL This avarice 

Sticks deeper, giwvs with more jiernieious root 
Than sumiiier-secming lust, and it hath Jieen 
The sword of our slain kings : yet do not fear ; 
Scotland hath foispns to till up your will, 

Of your mere own ; all these are portable, 

With other gi’aces weighed. 90 

MaL But I have none : tlie k!ng-b<*comiiJg graces. 
As justice, verity, temperance, stableiiess. 

Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, , 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relish of them, but abound 
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In the division of each several oriinc, 

Acting it many ways. Nay, had I powcT, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 

Uproar the universal peace, conlound 
All unity on earth. 

Mavfh C) St'otland, Scotland ! lOO 

M((L If such a on(» b(» fit to govern, speak : 

T am as 1 have spoken. 

MactL Fit to govern ! 

No, not to live. O nation miserable, 

With an untitled tyrant bloody-seepter^d, , 

Wlien shalt thou see thy wholc;.som(‘ days again, 

Sine<' that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own iiiterdietimi stands aceiirs\l, 

And does blaspheme his breed ? Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king ; the queen that bore th(‘e, 
Ofteiier upon hcT kn(*<»s than on her feet, 1 10 

Died (‘Very clay she lived. Fare thee well ! 

These evils thou repeat’st upon thyself 
Have banishid me from Seotlaiid. O iny br(*ast. 

Thy hope ends here ! 

MqL Maeduff*, this noble* passion, 

Uliild of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wip\l the black scruples, rc'coneird my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Into hi»* powcT, and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste ; but God above 
Deal between thee and me ! for even now . 


120 
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I put iiiy.solf to Ihy diroction, and 
ITnsjx'ak miru* own detraction, here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself, 

For stran<ju(‘rs to iny nature. I am. yet 
Unknown to woman, luwe'r was forsworn, 

Scarcely have coveted what w’as iniiu^ own ; 

At no time broke my faith, would not betray 
r li(» de vil to his f<»l]ow, ami dc'li^lit 
Xo h\ss in truth than life ; niy first false speakiiijr 
Was this upon myself. What I am truly, 131 

Is thine and my poor country to command ; 

Whither indeed, Indore thy h(* re-approach. 

Old Siward, with 1 'mi thousand warlike men. 

Already at a point, was setting forth. 

Now we ni together, and the eliaiu'c of goodness 
Be like our warrant<‘d (piarn^l. Why are you silent ? 

MapfL Such welcome and unwelcoim* things at once 
Tis hard to reconcile. 

Kutet a Doctor 

i 

Mai. Well ; more anon, (knnes the king forth, 

1 pray you ? 140 

Doct Ay, sir ; th(*re are a crew of wretched souls 
That stay his cure : their malady c*onvtnees 
The great assay of art ; but at liis touch. 

Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand. 

They presently amend. , 

Mat. J thank you, doctor, {filrit Doctor. 

Mned. What the disease he means ? 
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MaL * Tis caird tho evil : 

A most niinieuloiis work in this ^ood king, 

Which often, since my hcro-reniaiu in Knglaiul, 

I have seoii him do. Ifow ho solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows : but strnn{r<»Iy-visited peo()le, 
All swoln and iiloer<Mis pitiful to the eye, 151 

The mere despair of surgery, h(» cures ; 

Hanging a golden stain]) about their necks, 

Put on with holy pray(*rs ; a ml 'tis spoken 
To the succeeding royalty lu‘ leav('s 
The healing benediction With this strange virtue, 
lie hath a heavenly gift of pro|)hecy. 

And sundry blessings hang about his throne 158 
That s])cak him full of grace, 

Mard. See, who comes here ? 

Mat. My countryman ; but yet I know him not. 

Etiirr lioss 

Mard. My (»ver-gentle cousin, welcome hither. 

Mnf. I knpw him now. (Jood God, Ix'times remove 
The means that makes us strangers ! 

Rosa, Sir, amen. 

Mard. Stands Seotlaiid when* it did ? 

Ross, Alas ! poor country ; 

Almost afraid to know itself. It eaniiot 165 

Bo calPd our mother, but our grave ; whore nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile ; 

Wh(*re sighs and groans and shrieks that rend the air 
Are made, not markM ; whcTo violent sorrow seems 
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A modem ecstasy ; the dead man^s knoll 
Is there scarce askM for who ; and good men^a lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 172 

Dying or ere they sicken. 

Mdcfl, O ! relation 

Too nice, and yet too true ! 

Mai, What the newest grief ? 

Boss, That of an hour's ago doth hiss the speaker ; 
Each minute teems a new one. 

MarfI, How does my wif<* ? 

Rof<s, Why, well. 

MarfI. And all my children ? 

Bofis. Well too. 

Mard. The tyrant has not batter’d at their jn'aee ? 
Boss, No ; they were well at pc'aee when I did 
leave 'em. 

Marti. lie not a niggard of your speech : 

how goes 't V 1 80 

Bo,ss. When I eaiiie liitluT to transport the tidings, 
Which 1 have heavily bonus there ran rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out ; 

Which was to my belief witness'd the rather 
For that I saw the tryant's pow^r a-foot. 

Now is the time of help ; your eye jii Scotland 
Would cremate soldiers, make our women fight, 

To doff theit dire distresses. 

Mai. Be 't their comfojpt 

Wo are coming thither. Gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward and ten thousand men ; 190 
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An older and a better soldier none 
That Christendom gives out. 

Boiisi, Would I could answer 

This comfort with the like ! But I have words 
That would be howl’d out in the desert air, 

^IwTe hearing should not latch them. 

Mard. What concern they ? 

The general cause ? or is it a fee-grief 
Due to some single breast ? 

Ross. No mind that ’s honest 

But in it shares some woe, though tlie main part . 
Pertains to you alone. 

Mned. If it be mine* 

Kee]) it not from me ; quickly l(‘t me have* it 200 
Ross. Tiet not your ears despise my tongue for ever 
Wliieh shall possess tluMu witli the heavh'st sound 
That cv(»r yet they heard. 

Mard. Hum ! T guess at it 

Rftss. Y owr castle is surprised ; your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughter’d ; to relate the manner, 

Were, on the cpiarry of these munler’d det^r, 

To add the death of you. 

Mnl. Merciful heaven ! 

What ! man ; ne’er pull your hat upon your brows ; 
Give sorrow worfs ; the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break. 210 
Mard. • My children too ? 

Ross. Wife, children, servants, all 

That could be found. 
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MarfL And I mu8t bo from tiionce ! 

My wifo kilPd too V 
•« 

//o.v.v. I have said. 

MaL lio comforted : 

Ijot ’s make iis iiKHlLcine of our groat rovciige, 

'Fo (jure* this deadly grief. 

M(W(L He has no children. All my pretty ones ? 
Did you say all ? () hell-kite ! All ? 

What ! all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one* f('ll swoop ? 

MnL Dispute it lik(* a man. 

Mnnt, I shall do so ; 

But 1 mast also feel it as a man : 220 

1 ainnot but nMneinber such things were, 

That were most precious to mo. Did heaven look on. 
And would not take their part ? Sinful MacduiF ! 
They w<*ro all struck for the(*. Naught that 1 am, 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 

Fell slaughter on their souls. Heaven r(*'»t them now ! 

MaL Be this the whetstone of your s^oixl : let grief 
Convert to anger ; blunt not the heart, enrage it 
Mncd. O ! I could play tlie woman with mine eyes, 
And braggart with my tongue. But, g<»ntle heavens. 
Out short all intermission ; front to front 231 

Bring thou tl|is fiend of Scotlann and myself ; 

Within Biy sword^s length set him ; if he ^scape, 
Heaven forgive him too ! * 

MaL This tune goes mimly 

(5oine, go we t> the king ; our power is ready ; 
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Onv luck is nothing but our leave. Macbeth 
Is ripe for sliakiiig, and th<' powers above 237 

Put on their instruments, llecndve what cheer 
you may ; 

'riie night is long that never tinds the day. | Kjcnni, 
ACT V 

ScENK I. DNHsiunnv. A Room hi. tht' (\istle 
Enter a Doctor of Physic and a IVaiting-Gcnflpwoman 

Doct. [ liav(‘ two uiglits watched with you, but cAn 
perceive no truth in your report. When was it 
she last walktHl ? 

dent. Since his niaj(\sty went into the fit^d, I liavc 
se(»ii h(‘r rise from hei* bed, throw her nightgown 
upon her, unlock her closet, tak<' forth ])aper, 
fold it, Avrit<‘ upon ’t, read it, afterwards seal it, 
and again return to bed ; yet all this while in a 
most fast sleep. 9 

Doct, A grAit perturbation in nature, to n*ceive at 
once the benefit of sleep and do tin* elfects of 
watching ! In this slumbery agitation, besides her 
walking and other actual performances, what, at 
any time, have you heard her say ? 

(went. That, sir, which I will not report after her. 

Doct. You may to me, and Vis most meet you 
should. • 

Qcnt Neither to you nor any one, having no 
witness to confirm my speech. 19 
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Enter IjADY Macbeth, with a taper 

Lo you ! here she* comes. This is her very guise ; 
and, upon my life, fast sisleep. Observe her ; stand 
close. 

Dort Ilow came she by that light ? 

Oent Why, it stood by her : she has light by her 
ootitinually ; ^tis her command. 

DoeL You see, her eyes are open. 

Oent Ay, but their sens** is shut. 

Doci. What is il she does now ? Look, how she 
rubs her hands. 20 

deni. It is an accustomed action with her, to seem 
thus washing her hands. I have known her to eon- 
tinue in this a quarter of an hour. 

Lcuhj M. Yet here ^s a spot. 

Dovt Hark ! sh<‘ speaks. 1 will set_ down what 
comes from her, to satisfy my remembrance the 
more strongly. 

Lady M. Out, damned spot ! out, l^say ! Onv ; 
two : why, then, ^tis time to do Hell is 
murky ! Fie, my lord, fie ! a soldier, and afeard ? 
What need we fear who ^ knows it, when noii(‘ 
can call our ])Ower to account ? Yet v ho would 
have thought the old man to have had so much 
blood in^hini ? 

J)orL Do you mark tlnit ? • 43 

Lady M, The thane of h'ife^had a %vife : where 
is she now ? Wliat ! will these hands ne’er be clean ! 
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No more* o’ that, niy lord, no mow* o’ tliat : you 
mar all with this starting:. 

Dott. Go to, go to ; you havo known what you 
ahonld not. 49 

(ivut, Sho has spoke what she should not, I am 
sure of that : Hi*aveii knows what alie has known. 

Lady M. Hen* ’s the smell of the blood still : jilJ 
the pf'rfiiiues of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand. Oh! oh! oh! 

Doci, What a siirh is th<*re ! The heart is son»ly 
ehar^?('d. 

(h}d. I would not have siieh a h<*ait in my bosiuii 
for tlie dignity of tlu* whole* body. 

T)oH. Well, well, av(*II. 

(Uatt, Pray (i()d it Ije, sir. BO 

Dort. This disease is beyond my pnietiec* : yet 1 
have known those* whieh have walked in their slec*]) 
who have died holily in their beds. 

Lady M. Wash your hands, put on your night- 
gown ; look iiot so ])al<'. I t(»ll you yet again, 
Baiiciuo ’s buried ; he eaniiot come out on’s grave. 

DoH, Even so ? 

Lady M. To bed, to bed ; there ’s knoeking at 
the gate : ef)me, ct^nie, eoinc, cemu*, give me your 
liand : what ’s done cannot be undone : to bed, to 
bed, to bed. I Kc?f. 

DorL * Will she go now to bed ? 72 

Gent, Directly. 

Port, Foul whisperings are abroad. ITniiatural deeds 

0 
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Df) brorcl uiiMiitunil troubles ; iiitVeteil luiiuls 
To tlicir (leaf pillows will (liHeharge tli(*ir se<Tets ; 
More iKH'ds she the diviiK' than tlie physician. 

(lod, (lod f()rgiv<‘ ns all ! li<K)k after her ; 

Ifonove from Ikt tlie nic'ans of all anuoyanc*e. 

And still k(*o]> eyes upon Ikt. S(», good-night : SO 
My mind she has niatc^d and amazed my sight. 

I think, but dare not sp(>ak. 

(irtti. (lOod-night, good doctor. 

I KjckhL 

-Sc’KM-: 11. !'hr roftitfnj nvar IhiHshtant' 

Kti/rr, frith ttnfut (fuft mtoftrs^ Mentkith, 
C'aitiixkss, An(h\s, Lennox, attfl Soediehs 

MvnL TIk' Knglish power is near. l(‘d on by 
^[ah‘ohu, 

His uncle Siward, and the good Macdntf. 

K(‘V(‘nges burn in tlu'in ; for their d(*ar causers 
Would to th(‘ bleeding and the* grim ahinii 
M\(*it(* thc^ mortifi(‘d man. 

Aug. \c'ar Birnam wood 

Shall wt* well m<‘et thcMii ; that wa> are they coming. 
Otifh. Who knows if Donalbain b(* with his brother ? 
IjVH. For certain, sir, he is .lot : T have* a file 
Of all 4he gentry : th(‘i‘(» is Siward^s son, 

And many iinrougii youths, that (*ven now « 10 

Pr«)^\st their first of manhood. 

.1/e///. What does the tyrant ? 
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CaitiK (iivjit Dunsiiiaiio h(* strongly fortifios. 
Somp say \iv 's mad ; otlu'rs, lliat Ji'ssrr hat<‘ him 
Do call it valiant jury ; l)iit, for <*vrtain, 

IIo vaiiiiot buvklo liis di<t«»mp(TVI causo 
‘ Within Hn‘ boll of rnlo. 

-I////. Now do(»s ho foc»l 

His socrot imirdors '•liokinfj: on his liands ; 

Now miniitc^ly rovolts upbraid his faith-broaoh ; 
'Fhc^so ho commands inov(» only in command, 

Xothimi; in love ; now does h(‘ feel his titli* *J0 

Ilatii*: loose about Itim, like a triant's robe • 

Tpon a dwarlish thief. 

Mrift, Who then shall blame 

llis pi‘s(<*rM senses io re(;oil and start, 

When sdl that is within him does condemn 
Its(‘lf for beiiia: there V 

(hif/f. Well, mar<*h we on. 

To ‘ijive obedi<*nce when* ’tis truly ow’d : 

Mei*l we the nu'dicine of tin* sii^kly weal, 

And with him«»pour W(* in our eoiiuhy s pui^e, 

Kaeh dro]) of us. 

Lvti. Or so much as it needs 

To dew th(* sovereign floW(*r and drown tin* W(*eds. 
Mak<* we our march towards Birnam. 

I Kretuit, mfirrhhig. 
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ScENK III. Ihfitshknnf, A room ht Ihv rastic 

Eater Macmieth, Doctor, amt Atoendants 

J/flrc7>. Brinu me no more reports ; let "thorn Hy all : 
Till Birnam wood remove* to Diiiisiiiane 
1 eamiot taint with fear. W'hat the boy iMaleoIin ? 
Was he not born of woman ? The spirits that know 
All mortal eoiisequeneoH have pronoiine’d me thus : 
‘Kc*ar not, Maeboth ; no man that 's bom of woman 
Shall e’er liave power upon thee*.’ Then fly, false 
thanes, 

And miii|;le with tlie P^n^lisli (*pienres ; 

The mind 1 sway by and the li(*art I b(*ar 

Shsill never sag with de>ubt nor shake with fear. 10 

Eater a Servant 

The d(*vil damn thee blaek, thou ere»am-faeM loon ! 
Whore gott^st thon that goose* look ? 

Serr, There is ten thousand - ” 

Maeh. G(*es<*, villain ? 

Soldie*rs, sir. 

Mach. Go prick thy face*, and e>v(T~red thy fear, 
Thou lily-livered boy. What soldiers, ]>at'*h ? 

Death of my soul ! those linen e^ieeks of thine 
Are eeftiti^ollors te^ feat. \Miat soldiers, whey-faee* ? 
Serv, The English force, so please* yon. ‘ 

Maeh. Take thy face lienee. [ Serraat. 

Seyton ! f am siek at heart 
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When I bohold - Soyton, 1 s?iy ! —This push 20 
Will chyor nu* cvor, or cliss(‘at ino now. 

J havo liv’d loiitr (Mioit^h : riiy way of lifV 
, Is fall’ll into IIh* soar, th<‘ yollow loaf ; 

^\ik 1 that wliioli sliould sio(‘oinpaiiy old ai;o, 

As honour, lovo, obinlioiua*, troops friends, 

I must not look to liavo ; hut, in tlnur sti^ad, 

(y^irsos, notjond hut (loop, inonthdioiiour, breath, 
Wliioh th(' poor h('art would fain deny, and dare not. 
Soyton ! 

« 

Knirr Skyton 

Srif. What ’s your y:ra<‘ioiis ph*asiin* ? 

Marh. W'hal n(*ws nion* ? 

Sry, All is ooiiHrinM, niy lord, whioh was report'd. 
Marh. I 'll (ill From my boii<‘s my fl(*sh bo 
haok’il. ;J2 

Give mo my armour. 

Sry. ’Tis not ii(»od(»d yet. 

Marh. I ’fl put i( on. 

Send out more horses, skirr the faniiitry round ; 

ITanp: those that talk of fear, (live mo mine armour. 
How does your patient, doctor ? 

Dorf. Not so sick, my lord. 

As she is troubled with thiek-ooiiiin£r famuos, 
niat kc'op her from h(»r n'st. 

Marfi. (\ir(‘ Ikt of that : 

Canst thou not iniiiistcT to a mind diseas’d, 
i^luck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
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Kjizc* (Hit the writt(‘ii trouble’^ of tlu* bniiii, 

And Avi li ‘'Oinc sweet oblivions iintidote 
dejinse the stutt'M bosom of that |)(Tilniis slujV 
\\(»iolis upon the lieaet V 

IhfL I'Iktimii 1Ih‘ paticMit 

Must minisb'r lo huuM'lf 

Math, 'rhrow ph}sie to the dous, I ’ll none oi it, 

( V)ine, imt mine aniHMir on ; ^ive me m\ stafl! 
Seyton, s<Mid out. — Doctor, th(‘ thanes lly from im*.- 
(’ome, sir, dispatch. It thou eonldst, doet(n% cast 
The water of \\i\ land, iind lun* disi'asc, ol 

-f 

And ]uu'^e it to . sound .ind ]iriMine lu'allh, 

I >\ould applaud th(»e to tin* v(‘r\ echo. 

That should applaud a^ain. Pull ’t otl', I sau — 
What rhubarb, senna, or what pury:ati\e drnu, 

W'onld sc(Mir tli(‘se lOniilish hence ? Ilear’sl tlion of 
th(‘ni ? 

Ihcf. A}, my i^ood lord ; vonr n>\al prt^panition 
Mak(‘s us li(‘ar somethiiiij:. 

Mafh, Briiiir it after me. 

I will not Ik* afraid of death and bane 

4 

Till Birnam forest eomc* lo Dnnsiiiane. (It) 

I>o(f. Were I frnii^ Duiisiii,ui(* ,nYa> and 

clear. 

Profit a^ain«shr>ltld hardl\ draw^ inc* h<*re. | A'/my//. 
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S<’i:\K IV. Ctuntinj urar Hirt/a/tf irnotl 

tfifit ftrfliti ft/ffl rnfot/rs, MAr.<M>LM, ( )jj» S|>VA1M> 
mu! his Soh, MAriu KK, Mkntkitii, ( ’ mtii.nkss, 
AN<;rs, Lennox, Ros.s, fiml Soldhrs, uKtrrhitnj 

MftL (*iMi>iiiN I l) 0 ])<‘ tli(‘ (Iny^ :ir(‘ iK‘;ir nt hniid 
'I'lint chaiiilMTs will l)«‘ ^afV. 2 

Moitf. \V<* (l<iiil>t it lattiiiiit;. 

Sitf\ What \vt)n(l is this Ixd’nn* ii> ? 

Mrttt. ’rh(‘ wcmmI of niriiain. 

Mnf. Lot c*\on sohli( r hew hitii (lr»wii a l)iiii*i:h, 

And l)(*:ir’t licfon* him : Ihorln shall wo shadow it 

Th<* immb(‘is of onr host, and inak<- discoyt'i-y 

Kit in n^port of u-^. 

So/fhrr) It shall lx* dono. 

N//r. Wc* learn no otlier hut llie (amlidenl tyrant 

K(U'])s still in I )iinsiiian<‘, ami will (aidiir<‘ 

Onr scttins: .dnwn before* ’t. 

*'ri.s Ill's main hope* ; 10 

1 • * ^'1 * 

Kor wIh'H* there is advajitayfe to lx* iriyen, 

Hoth more* and i<*.ss have* u;iv(*N him the* r(*volt. 

\iid none serve* with him but e*e>ristraiMe‘d ihinjVs 
Whose he*arts are* absent te»o. 

Maul Le't our just e'e*nsnrc*s 

Attend the* true* e*ve*nt, and put we eui lo 

I iidust rioiis ^ soldiership. 

AV. The time :iimroaehe*.s 
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That will with due docisioii inako us know 
Wliat ^\(* shall say wc* have* and what owo. 
'riiniiirlits spcoi dative tlu^ir unsure hopes realtc*, 

Hut e<*rlain issue strok(‘s iniist arbitrate, 20 

'I'oward^ Avliieli a<lvanee the war. \Kretnt9^ marching. 


SrKNK V. Ihtnsinanc. Wiihin f be ensile 

Enter RlAcaihri'H, Skvtox SoFiDikuh, }rith dnnn 
and colon) s 

Mach, Ilaiii, out oiir banneiN on the outward 
walls ; 

Tlif' (*ry is still, The\ eoine ;* our eastle^s streiijarth 
Will lauFijh a sjes^t* to seorn ; hen* let th(*ni lie 
Till famine and the aFSJie eat th<*m up : 

W(*rr‘ they riot foreVl with those* that should ho ours, 5 
W(* ini^lit have* iiic*t them darcdul, b(*ard to b(‘ard. 

And beat them backward home. 

[J cry of mnnci) within. 
What is that noise ? 

Sey, It is the cry of woin(*n, niy jjood lord, [Exit, 
Mac^ I have almost forgot tJie taste* of f(*ai'S. 
The time has bee*iL mv si'iises would ha* *■ eooPd 10 
*To h(*ar a iiiglit-shriek, ami m\ felt of hair 
Would at a dismal.tresitise rouse and stir 
As life were iu’t I have suppM full w’ith horrors ; 
Direiiess, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 

(^unuot once start me*. 
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lic^uter Skvtox 

Wlieroforo was that cry ? 
iSey. 'riu* quooii, niy lord, is (load. 

Mm h. Slio slictiiUl h av(* died hor(»aft(‘r ; 

7"horo would liavo b(‘on ii titiio for siioh a word. 
To-iuorrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

(V(‘ops in this pc^.fiy paoo from day to day, 20 

To tlio hi'^t syllable* of r<*oord<*d timo ; 

And all our yostordays liavn lif«:ld(‘d fools 
The* way to dijsty chjatli. Out, out, briof candio !* 
Lif(*’s but a walkin^r shadow, a poor play(*r 
Tliat struts and fiyts his hour iipcm tin* sta^c* 

And tlK*n is la'ard no more ; it is a talc 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

SijTnifyinsr nothin^?. 

Kttlfr a MesHPHijfr 

'riiou comest to use thy tonirno ; thy story (juickly. 

GAcious ]ny h»rd, 110 

I should report tliat which J say I saw, 

Rut know not how to do it. 
jjjlarlK Well, say, sir. 

Mess, As I did stand my watch upon tlie hill, 

I looked toward Jhrnam, and aiicui, niethou^ht. 

The wood began to move. 

Maeif, IJar and slave ! 

Mess. Let nio eiidun* your wrath if 't be not so : 
Within this three mile may you see it coming 
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r siiy, !i inovinir "rove. 

Mnrh. If liuHi spoak’st false. 

Upon tlio iievt tree ^halt thou hi\i\^ alive, 

Till famine elniir tli(‘(* ; if thy speeeli be sooth, 40 

I esin* not if tlion dost for me ns niueh, 

r |)^11 in resolution, and bepn 

To doubt the i»qnivoention of tin* fiend 

That lies like truth ; ‘J'c'jir not, till Itirnani wood 

Do eoni(‘ to Dunsinnne •/ and now a wood 

C^)lnes towards Diinsinane. Ann, ai’in, and f)nt ! 

“ » 

if this whieh he a\oiiehes does ni)[)ear. 

There is nor flyin^f 1 (*nee, iioi* 1ai*i*yiiu? lr(T(‘, 

I Vh' to be aweary of the sun, 10 

And wish the estate o’ the worhl wei*e now undone'. 
Riii^; the alariiin-bell ! Blow, wind ! eiune, wraek ! 

At least W(‘ *11 die* with hai*iit^-«s on oiir Imek. \Krrfn/L 

ScKNK V^l. Dintsiiifnir. the nfsfir 

hhf(f)\ irith tirnm fafti rotonrs, Ou) 

Stwaki), Ma<’IUtkf, a/i(/ Arnnj, irith hoHijhs 

Mat, Now near (‘iioni^h ; yonr leavy sen ens 
throw down. 

And show like those ye)U an*. Vqii, wor*tli uneie. 

Him 1 1, with Illy <*onsin, yonr rijjlit noble son. 

Lead oiir first batth* ; worthy ilaediift'and we 
Shall take ntK)n ’s what c»lse r(*niains to do, “ 
Ae'eordinjc to our orde*r. 

Shr, 


Fan* yon w’ell. 
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Do Avo l)ut find tlir Ivnmt's powrr to-iiiirl»<. 

Fjf't os Ik* l)oat(Mi, if w<' coniiot 

Marti nil our tniinpcts .s|M*;ik ; (Iumii 

nil hrontli, 

'riiosf rlninoroiis hnrluiu»:(*r> of blood nnd <lon<li. JO 

I KxrtNtt, 

S< rA’K Vn. Aattllivt ptnf ttf thr jtviti 

Alaraius, Katrr AI \riu:TU 

Math, 'riioy linvo tiod luc to n stnko ; I cniinot fly, 
Ibil iM'nv-Iikc I must lijrlu the* roursr. Whnt’s lu‘ 
'flint wns not born of woinnii ? Such n oiu» 

Am I t<i b'nr, or none. 

hAtirt Y(n \<i Sio \iu) 

Yottatf Sur. Wlifil is tliy nnnu* ? 

Mttrh. Thou ’It be nfrnid to honr it. 

Yoautf Sttr. Xo : thnuji:h tliou cnlfst thyself n 
hotter iinmc 
Thnu niiy is jii li(‘ll. 

Marh, M\ nnmcV Mnebeth. 

Yottiai *SV/r. 'The de\ il hims(*lf i-ould not pro- 
iioiiii(‘c n title 
Mor<‘ hntefiil to mine enr. 

Marh. Xo, nor more fenrfnl. 

Ytanttj Sift'. Thrm liest, nbhoiTed tyrant ; with 
my sword 10 

I 11 i>roYe the lie thou speak si. 
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[They fight, aud Young Sftrajrf is stain. 

Mach. Thou want born of woman : 

• • 

But swords 1 sniilq at, weapons laugh to scorn, 
Brandished by man that^s of a woman born. [Exit 

Atanuns. Enter Macduff 

Mavd That way th(* noise is. Tyrant^ show thy 
face : 

If thou bc^st slain and with no stroke of mine, 

My wife and chi]dr<>nes ghosts will haunt me still. 

I oaduot strike at wretched kerns, whose anns 
• • • 

. Are hirM to bear their atiivos ; either thou, Macbeth, 

' • •• 

Or else iny sword with an iinbatter'd edge, 

I sheathe again uiidecded. There thou shoiildst be ; 
By this great clatter, one of greatc*st note 21 

. Seems bruited. Let me find him, fortvi^im ! 

And more I beg not. i \Eiit Alai urns. 

Enter MALCOLSi and Oid Siward 

Shv. This way, my lord ; the castle’s gently 
rendered : 

The tyraiit^s people on both sides do fight ; 

The noble thanes do bravely in the war ; 

The day almost itself professes yolGrs, 

And lit^k is to do. 

Mal?^ We have met with foes 

That strike bei^de us. 

*« 

Siw. Enter, ^air, the castle. 29 

[Exeunt. Alarum. 
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Another part of the field 
Ite-enter Macbeth 

Marb. Wliy should I play the Roman and die 
On mine own sword ? w'hilst I see lives* the gashes 
Do better upon them. 

Re-^nfer Macduff 

Maed. Turn, hcll4iound* turn ! 

Maeh. Of all ipon else I have avoided thee : * 

But get thee bacW, my soul is too mu^h charg’d 
With blood of thine already. 

Macd, I have no words ; 

My voice is in ray sword, thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out ! | They fight. 

Maeh. Thou loscst labour : 

» 

As easy mayst thou tlie intrenchant air 

With thy keen sword impress as make me bleed : 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 40 

I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born. 

Macd. Despmr thy charm ; 

And let the angel whom thou still hast serv’d 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. 

Made. Accursed be that tongue that tells me so. 
For it hai4 cow’d my better part of man : 

And be these juggling fiends no more believ’d, 
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That palter with us in a double sense ; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 50 

And break it to our hope. I ^11 not fight with thee. 

Manh Then yield thee, coward, 

And live to be the show and gaze o^ the time : 

We/il have thee, as oiir rarer monsters are, 
l^ainted ui>on a j)oIe, and iiderwrit, 

‘Here may you see the tyrant.’ 

^\facb. 1 will not yield, 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s feet, 

And to be baited with the rabble’s curse. 

Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 

And thou opimsed, being of no woman born, (50 
Yet I will tiy the last : before my body 
I throw my warlike* shield. Lay on, Macdufi*. 

And damn’d be him that first cries ‘Hold, enough !’ 

I Kjnntf ftghihtg. Alnnims. 

Retreat. Flourish. Re-enter^ with dram mal 
roloars^ Mai.cot^ai and Old Siavard,^ Rosh, the 
other Thane.Sy ami Rotdier.s 

Mui. 1 would the friends we miss were safe arrived 

• I* • 

Siw. Some must go off ; and yet, by^these l^set*, 

So great a day as this is chef|(|ply bought. 

MaL Macduff is missing, and your noble* son. 

Ross, ^our son, my lord, has jiaid a soldier’s, debt ; 
He only liv’d but till he was a man ; r 

The which no sooner had his prowess confirm’d 70 
In the unshrinking station where be fought, 
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But like a man he died. 

Siw. . Then he is dead ? 

Ay, and brought off the field. Your cause 
of horrow 

Must not be measur’d by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. ^ 

She. Had ho his hurts before ? 

Ross. Ay, on die front. 

' S?n\ WJiy then, Ood^s 'soldier be he I 

Had 1 as many sons as I luive hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer dc‘ath : 

And so, his kncil is knoll^d. 

Mat. ^ Ho worth more sorrow. 

And that I ’ll spend for him. 

She. He ^s wtuth no more* ; 80 

They say, he parted well, and paid his sewe : 

And so, God be with liirn ! Here comes newer comfort* 

Rc-ntlrr Macduff, fnth Macbktii^s head 
Macd. Hail, king ! for so thou art : behold, 
where stands 

l''he iisiirper^s cursed head : the time is free : 
r sec thee compassed with thy kingdom's pearl, 

That speak my salutation in their minds ; 

Whose voices I desire aloud with mine ; 

Hail, King of Scotland ! 

All. j Hail, King of Scotland ! [Flouf'ish, 

Mai. We shall not spend a large exp^dse of time 
Before we reckon with your several loves, 90 
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And make us even with yovi. My thanes and kinsmen. 
Henceforth be'^1^ Scotland 

In such an honSiir nam^d. Wliat more to do, 

Which would be planted newly with the time, 

As callim home our exil’d friends abroad 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny, 

Producing forth the cruel^piinisters 

Of this dead butcher and his fiend^nke queen, 

Who, as ’tis thought, by self and violent hands 
Took olir her life ; this, and what needful else 100 
That calls upon us by the grace of Grace 
We perform m measure, time, and place : 

So thanks to all at once and to each one, 

Whom we invite to see us crown’d at Scone. 

[Flounsh. ExPinit 



NOTES 


Acrr I 

S<"ENK ] 

• 

11. I -10, The po^cfir of the witches : they have here 
-controlled the elements, and, when it is fair all round, produced 
foul weather, in which to nic*et ; they have from this heath 
controlled humaii actions, and brought about victory in a 
battle goin^ on clstMi'here. Their htoHol^ige : they know what 
is going on at present at a distance, and know' how* it is alK>ut 
to end in the luture. 

11,12. Their : it is to pervert the natural order 

of things, in the physical a:) well as in the morale world — to 
make fair to be foul, to make right to be wrong, and wrong 
to be right. 

1. again : their present meeting is ^jiiMt over, during 
which their incantation enabled them to know that a battle 
was going on. and to diroc't its fortunes at their own will. 

, 3. hurlyburly : ^ tumult, noise and confusion of battle ; 
Bengali (dialec't) kuli-bulL There is a tone of cont^pt in the 
use of the word, such as they foci for all human actions, for 
all human destinies, even life or death. 

4. loJi : by one side ; won : by the other side. 

8,9. Each witch is given notice, by her own familiar, 
the approach of strangers, of time being up, 
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Graynclkin : little gray cat ; mul is Moll. Mary. 

^ Paddock ; ^ little toad ; ~^ock and ^kin arc diminutives 
used towards pe|8 ; the fiimiliar of the third witch is not 
mentioned here by name. But see TV. i. 

10. Anon : (I come) in a moment ; older form, ^ 

one (moment). Here and ckewhcrc Shakespeare draws much 
about the doings of witches from Scot’s Disrovpnj of Wiith- 
vrafi (i.e. revealing the secrets of that art). 

11, 12. What is fair to other mortals is foul to us, what is 
foul to them is fair to us ; therefore, we like to meet and travel 
in foul weather. This is all the meaning here, but the enig' 
matic way of putting it makes us feel uneasily tliat there is 
some further and worse meaning underlying the obvious one. 

MO 

Si’BNK 2 

In the chngiiclc, there are two^battles fought ; one at 
Lochaber iu fnvemcss-shire, on the west coast, the other, 
BQine time after, in Forfarshire, on the east coast ; here, in 
the play, the two battles take place nea^ enough in place 
and time to enable the sergeant to give an account of both 
in the same report ; his report is set forth in stiltcsl ^language, 
as might be expected from a pett> oiheer sia'akiug in the 
. pfsesepce oE a king ; and it is confused for the same reason — 
8|)eakiiig in an unaccustom ed . p resence, and for another — 
his obs.irvations were iiinited to his own immediate s urrou nd- 
iugs, and he had to do his fighting tdpiig ,with his 
observing. 

3. Kean : Th^ ii^w | ^st stdte ThFs | Is the | sdrgeai|t ; 
'double stress on the 3rd foot, monosyllabic ; no stress (pyrrhio) 
on the 4th ; 5th, trochee : the unaccented 4th compensates 
for the dAibly acr*ented 3rd ; sergeant is here not' a trisyllable 
(like oAservanf etsewhere', nor is it one in mod. FrcAch where, 
ks ill English, the *v” merely softens the “p”, which withput 
it uould be hard f — gant). 
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Mrf«aiit: (1) common Holdior. on old meaning ; lit. 
• ; or (2) |)etry ofticer. present meaning; l^t. 

serpientPtn, from ttrrrieNp, 

f). iny | ciiptiv | \ty" | Hd'il | britve friend : 

the 4th foot in a doubly Atressinl monosyllable ; the 8rd foot is 
BtrfNrtlorts, to rotii[)ensato the 4th foot ; brare is not a dissyllable 
here. 

my captivity : Malcolm had riishcd into the thick of the 
fight, into the enemy's ranks, and hod almost b^n taken 
captive. This was perliaps his fira^attle, and for “winning 
his spurs’* in it, the king confers on him the honour named 
in I. i\ 89, the «H|iiivn]ent for ‘’heir-apparent,” as “Prince of 
Walw” is in England. ^ • 

7. Scan : th6u | didst ItavTit | Dodbtfiil | It stodd : 

fonrfi»ot. The absence of a fifth Jfoot echoes the />or//Ac of 
the s})e:iker to ilniw^ breath, before he bi'gins his narrative, 
and the suspensr of the n^siilt of what he narrates ; nothing 
hi\s bi'en “lost” or “mutilated’*, as critics suppose ; and 
neidless is Pope’s feeble “restoration” ^^fiottbtful : and 
Ins scanning the 2nd and 3rd feet as : didst leave | It dofibt | 

wnmg ; faiiltlc'ss monotony of smooth rhythm enfeebles 
the sense ; and its alisenco is no indication of “mutilation”. 

9. choke ..^rt : hiiiiliT eseb other's efforts to save him- 
self. 

11. Holinshed, Hinong the nuinerous proofs of Macdon- 
wald*s villainies, mentions his calling the king a “faint-hearted 
milksop, fit to govern a sort (seti of idle monks in a cloister*’. 

12. swarm : like maggots on a carcass. 

13 kerns :^Jight-arinod (*ehic Irish) foo^ soldiers. 

^ gallow^lassos : heavy-armed foot soldiers of selected men. 
retniiira as personal guards by Irish chieftains. Spenser 
iilesorib''s f hem both in his Pronent View of Ireland, From 
kern is derived eateran^ Highland cattle-lifter ; gallowglaeif 
ia^srivedfiom Irish (ItUl { — Gaul— Wal — ^Welsh) foreigner. 
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imd oglaeh, young man, Berritor ; it originally meant an 
English armed retainer, eerving in Ireland, the Engliah 
being then called foreigners, QalU. 

/ 14. dAmned quarrel x 1^(1) came fbr which he had 

wrongfully taken up arms ; his : Macdonwald’s. (2) reading, 
dainned quarry : doomed prey ; his : this reading requires 
Fortune's ; and makes Foitune a hawk, which is 
inconsistent with her “smile”. 

15. showed : showed herself, appeared, behaved ; for 
while smiling, she betrayed him. airs : all a as (past tense). 

17. disdaining : despising Fortune’s smile on his adver- 
sary. The battle was first favourable to the rebel, and then 
went against him 

19. minioa f favourite ; not used in the modern euiiteinpt- 
uoussenseof a base, unworthy^ favourite. Fortune fiwoiii«» 
the rebel. Valour favours Macbetli* 

20. The pause in the verse, due to the absence of three 
feet, indicates the pause during which the tuo men silently 
fheed each other. 

Scan : ■nflheKped I the slave | ; UlVe, one syllable. 

21, 22. Which : who ; till : confused language that 
makes nonsense ; to make sense, the sergfaiit should have 
said either (1) **hui he unseam’d him”, or (2) hut he went for 
him (i.e, slashed at him) till he &e. As for the “shaking 
hands” and the “bidding farewell”, these acts of courtesy 
would be out of place towards a rebel, and going or not going 
through them till he was ripped up. would be nonsense. 

nave : navel : more confused language ; no upward cut 
from a swoi3 could have performed this feat ; he means to 
say “fnftn the chaps to the nave” — a doumward cut, which 
was more likely to succeed, if at all. The sergeant’^ confusion 
of mind here is like Launcelot’s in the Merchant of Veniae, 
whose indignation made him say that Shylock had starved 
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him till one ‘'could mint his fingers with his ribs” ; only, 
the sergeant's is due to his awe at the presence in which he 
is speaking. Critics who do not see the comicality in these 
lines and take*7Tiem quite seriously, charge Macbeth with 
^ ‘'want of knightly chivalry” in the first line, and are at pains 
to show that there is “high authority” for the upward stroke 
ill the second line — namely Dante and a sergeant of the Soots 
dreys at Waterloo ; hut these authorities carry the stroke 
only “from chin to forelock" (Dante) and '‘from the chin 
upw’ards” (th(» sergt^ant). They should have known that 
Shakespeare here gently burlcH((Uos Marlowe, in whose Dido^ 
Pyrrhus deals this impossible stroke on poor old Priam ; 
“Then from the navel to the throat at once he ripped old Priam”. 
Thackeray similarly hiirlosqnes Charles Lever in the feats of 
PkU Fogerttf of the fighting Onety-Onethy and ascribes 
similar tremendous feats to his own Major Oahagan, IL E. 

L i\ ii . ; and Ast ley’s ('’ircus once, in London, showed the 
(impossible) feats of Shaw', the Life-guardsman, at Waterloo. 

, The chronhde^iys nothing of such a fight, but that 
^Macdonwald held out in a eastle, kilhnl his wife and children, , 
and t{ien himself. 

25. As from the East wliere the sun rises ; storms from 
the E. or N. E. are meant. 

27. spring : soiiree, fountain, swells : wells, fiows. From 
mistaking “spring” to meiiii the season of spring, 1, 25. has 
fii^D^limexplmned as meaning storms during the vernal 
e(]uino.<. The Horgeant merely means that storms often 
arise from the very quarter of the sky where the morning 
sun riH(*b. 

31. vantage : the losses and exhaustion of the viclors. 
The play iiqiresents Bweno to be in the neighbourhood with 
his army during the first battle. 

32. farbished : (1) yet keen and bri^t, not yet dulled 
and blood-'^taiiiod. like those of Macbeth’s troops ; (2) read- 
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ing furnitlMil : ready ibr battle, well^uip|)ed. new anppliea : 
reinforcements, reserves. 

84. captains : throe syllables, '^capitains”— Low Lat. 
capOaneus, whence in French, Bpanish, Italian, there is 
an -«• also ; Lat. eaput, heail. 

85-43. This speech, unlike the preceding, shows that the 
gallant sergeant knows very little of the second battle, and 
|draws upon his iimujmatian ; he break^off in the middle of 
his comio^^mbaHt wim “I cannot teU”, when he finds his 
imagination runaiuf 3 [ dry. 

86. If ... . sootb : to tell you the truth ; this at onite 
convicts the sergeant , he is ccmscious that he is not telling 
the truth, for he does not know the facts, about this battle. 

37. cracks ; ^ disclcirgcs ; used elsewhere for the sound 
ot thunder, for the re|)oit of a grt^at man’s death, and later in 
this play, for the day ot judgment, “erack of doom the 
word has now lost its old dignit\. 

38, 89. (1) the Folio reading makes this one long Alexan- 
drine : in which case the iong-drawn line is meant to show 
the long-drawn fight, multiplying stitikes on strokes ; (2) read- 
ing “ AO they ” as the first foot of a line in which there is a 
gap of four feet: even this need not mean that '^something 
has been lost but it means that the poor wounded sergeant 
draws a long breath before beginning the jescriptioii, for 
w'hieh he has indeed to eoUeet all his wits. 

41, memorise : reeonl the memory of, for future 
generations. Golgotha: (Heb.) “place of skulls”, a spot 
near Jerusalem where publi^ eMH.'titionB took pboe ; here, 
a battle-field strewn with skulls. 

43. At last the poor man breaks down — ^j^fly from 
the phyaiial exhaustion caused by his wounds, and partly 
from exhaustion of his ima^ation ; he is at a loss what 
to s&y more about what he know's very little of. 

45. surgoons : royalty likes to um the plural ; it would 
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be beneath the clif^nity of a kin^ to orders, in the singu- 
lar, for a Kurfi^eon. Thus ends the first eomic wene in 
the play. ** 

47. His looks show that he has urgent news to give 
alKmt strange hap|HMiiiigs. It is the ol)8Gr\''ai]t Ijcnnox who 
says this. 

48. seems to speak : s])eakh through his eyes ; the 
expression of his eyes shows the nature of the news he is 
alioiit to give in the speec'h from his liiw. 

God . . . king : this ]irayer is full of meaning, uttered 
as it is, just after the sup])ressioii ot a rebellion that threat- 
ened the king's life. 

49. earnest : eomest ; a Latinism, used sometimes in Elka- 
lK>4haii English ; a Roman would write “ 1 wrote this letter”, 
when' we would write '* I write this letter 

49-r)9. H^)bh gives a ein^umstantial narrative of the second 
battle, sueli as an eyewitness eoul3 have given, and such 
as the sergc'ant could not give. Ho also loca^ the battle 
eornectly—in Fife, and dt*seril)es the subsequent proceedings, 

11 . m-m. 

51. fan . . . cold : the Norwegian banners flap^ idly in 
the wind, and serve as fans to cool our men after the heat 
of liattle. The victorious Scots are now resting on the field 
oi the late battle, and have set up the flags they have 
captured tnim the enemy to fan them J 

flout : ^nioi'k, insult ; before and during the battle, these 
enemy flags w'aved defianc'e anc! insult at tis ; but now, after 
it, their defiances and insults are s])ent all on the afr (which 
does not can' a bit for them, any more than we did;. This 
is a flamtoyant way of announcing the fact of the victory, 
the details following. 

54. Aane [ Scottish chieftain, who was owner of the 
lands of 'his thanedom. and was only bound, with his 
clansmen, to render military service to the king. 
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ditmcl : fatal ; Lat dies maius, evil day, day of ill 
omen ; Spenser has 'Taynim, this is thy dismal day”, 
the day on which thou art fated to die. 

55. Bellona’s bridegroom : Macbeth, after his recent 
>^ctory, is, in Boss’s euphuistic language, newly wedded to 

a bride, the goddess of war. 

lapp’d in proof : clad in armour that was proof against 
sword or spear ; as if this armour was his wedding robe. 

56. Faced Sweno, to measure his vidour against Bweno’s ; 
this he does as in 1. 57. 

58. lavish : hitherto unchecked, his : Sweiio’s. 

60. That now : so that now ; Boss, without heeding 
the king’s interruption, oontinucs his speech, which, most likely, 
he had prepay befon^himd, and in which the elegant euphu- 
ism of the ^trioian courtier is a contrast to the bungling 
attempts at fine laiiguage made by the plebeian sergeant. 

60. the Norways’ : (plural possessive) of the Norwegians, 
composition : terms of peace. 

62. disbursed : paid out (of pocket) ; Lat. tnirm, purse. 

^ St. Colmo’s Inch : Island of rit. Coluniba ; Inehcolm. 
on the Firth of Forth. 

63. dollars : an anac^nism ; it being centuries after 

that dollars were first coined. ^ 

65. bosom interest : the interest wc once felt for him 
in our bosom, prosent : immediate, instant. 

SCKNE 3 

1-29. These are the mischievous ^ recreations in 
which the witches spend their Sabbath or Holiday, just as 
GhidsUan people spend their Sundays (after devotions) in 
hannless fberoations. These they take up in the intervals of 
any serious business (such as that with Macbeth), which tlu^ 
have in hand:-^ne kills brute beasts, such as poor pigs, for 
sheer wanton amusement ; another means to inflict lingering 
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tortuie on a human being for a slight provocation, given ^ not 
by him, but by another— -his wife ; and, further, means a 
whol^lo destruction of human life, if needed, for gratifying 
this revenge upon a single human being ; the third replenishes 
her stock of materials needed for their charms and incantatioi^ 
The language in which they describe these doings is '^low”, 
repulsive, for it is language that best fits the loathsonf^ess » 
of their^ deeds. But upon these very grounds, and upon 
the supposed ground of a want of connection with the action, 
has this passage been ^rejected”. (Jl in connected with the 
action, berause it shows us who or what these witches are, 
b> showing us their daily lives and habits, so that they 
are not made to come out of the air or out of vacuity in 
space, to deal with Macbeth ; that deal is a niiisterpiect' of 
their professional achievements, but they engage, as wc are 
shown, in many othc^ dealings, on a smaller scale ; and 
putting all these togc^ther, we get into an intimate acquaint- 
an(*c with tJiese witches — we make chtn parwhaya with tlieii^ 
and this Ls more satisfac*toi'y than if wc baw them only oU- 
hailiiig Macbeth and boiling the cauldron for him ; for their 
malignant natun% whether making them kill poor piggies 
or making them kill Macbeth, is much better brought out by 
the whole course of their life than by a single exploit in it. 
These “low” creatures, doing “low” things, require “low” 
language^ to describe them ; and, therefore, in their case any 
t language mt “low” would be “un-Shakespearian”. 

2. killing swiiw : they did this in the world of witchcraft ; 
but in the world of facts swine died of swine, fever, and 
poor, harmless, old women were accused of killing them by 
witchcraft, and were burnt, or drowned, or hanged. 

4. chasinuts : witches, besides lieing witches, were old 
women ^h ordinary human needs ; these three, no doubt, 
on week days had to eat and drink and do what work old 
women could do, to keep body and soul together ; here^ one of 
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them feels hun^ayy hiis asked for food, aod has been refosod ; 
and at this refusal, she drops the nature of on old woman 
and takes^on that of a witch ; it was on Huiidays that such 
metamorphoses took plaice, and the injuries done on week 
days to the old a-oman were avenged by the witch with the 
rites of the devirs^Sunday. What a contrast this is, of human 
poverty and holplessncss with the su|)erhuman ratify of baleful 
power ! 

5. munchod : chewtHi and chewed, with ix^lish. give me ; 
f?i . e me some of them. 

0. aroint thee : take \ ourself off, l>e^)nc ; n p]‘vk^^llciaU 
iHiii. such as an illiterate country-woman mi^ht use. rump- 
fed ; fat-nimiied, plump behind : r^vniji does not refer to the 
food (the best r^art, or »^he worst ()art, of l)ccf, as it is variously 
taken to mean), but to the fattening: effwt of froo<l fewliiip: 
on the eater, ronjon : ^ scabby, maiiK.'^ creature ; a term 
of abuse that spitefullyjcalls the woman the very_op]X)site of 
what she really is — a plump, strapping, yoiinp woman, 
oontTastinj,i: with the shrivelled, ft*eblc, old w'Oman who abuses 
her, and stirriiip:^ u]) her bile anil mali<*o at her youth and 
health ; and all the more at this refusal. 

7. Tiger: shi))s with this name have been menlioned 
in several accounts of Klizabcthoii voyafros, written not lorifr 
before this play ; in one of them, Alepjx) is tfic desiuiation ; 
this beinfT one of the fsirts where the shifis of the Levant 
Company, or Turkey Company, called. 

8,0. These witches can command the waters and the 
winds (1. 11), and can take any sha[ie they rdeasc : but 
always under some limitation or other. 

like : in th^ ^^pe of ; this is one of the limitations ; the 
want of lAail would show that this was not a natural rat ; here 
is an instance of power joined^ to imiioteiice : a witch ^ean sail 
in a sieve, can kill a man by inches, but though she can take 
the shape of a rat, cannot grow a tail to herself ! 
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10. Til do : the “do'’ Ib myat^ouB, its repctitioii,jhAWB 
determination ; she will frnaw and f^naw, till she f^naws a hole 
ill the ship’s hull to scuttle it. 

14. The voya^, as it projrressed from Scotland to Alefiiio, 

^ round by the Straits of Gibraltar, would require winds from 
manj quarters. 

otKer : others. 

15,16. Supply *‘liavc” from 1. 14. blow : blow Ut. 

^ quarters : points of the comiiass. 

that they know : that the winds visit, blow to and blow 
from. ^ * 

17. card : compa'«-c%n1. on which these iioints are marked. 

18-21. This is a fri^itfiiUy^ malevolent revenjn' foi a s%ht 
provocation, dry : dry of blcxMi. 

20. pent-house lid : eyelid*^ overhanjrinf^ the eyeballs, like 
the ixxif of a shed. 

21. forbid : interdicted from fin* and water, from hxsl 

o 

an<1 dnnk ; i. p rendered ineupable of eating: or drinking. 

22. se’enni^hts : weeks ; the reckoning of time by nights 
is older than that by days; as lunar reckoning is older than 
solar ; wo still say “ fortnight 

nino : one of the magic iiiimlieiis ; deal h from inanition 
would ensue naturally in a shorter time ; the witch’s malice 
prolongs it into this abnormally ling(*ring death. The usual 
way to set about doing this, was by making an image in was 
of the man, and bticking pin after pin, every now and then, 
into it ; as was done to Kiiic: Duff. 

2.S. tie will grow thinner and thinner till he is reduced to 
a skeleton, and will die of sheer starvation. 

pine starve ; A.S. to suffer, to torment. Lat, 

punire, to punish ; (s^vrre in Old Eng. and ntprbpii. still 
ui Oermafti, both mean to die). 

24, 25. Another of those limij^oiis : she will be able to 
kiU the poor man by iiuiies, biif she w'ill not be able to 
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Seattle his ship and drown all those in it ; she will be able to 
raise a storm to do this, but the storm will not be able to do it 

tempert-tost : she is taking plenty of strong winds with 
her for this purpose ; besides those needed for the voyage. 

28. The ef^acy of such ingredients for witches’ charms 
depends on their rarity or on the difficulty and danger in 
securing them ; she must have secured this one on her way 
back from some former errand of mischief. 

32. weird sitters: (1) '^.hese are Holinshed’s _ words, 
and Ke explains that they were “the goddesses of dij^iny or 
else some nymphs or fairies, endowed with knowledge of pro- 
phecy by their necromunticai science, because everything came 
to })ass as thtiy hod H|K)ken’' ; (^) the FoJio reails weyward 
sisters”; this reiuUng car! not displace Holinshed’s ; but ifj^pokeii 
b^any one except the w.tchcs themselvas, the word would have 
a very apposit^incaiiing— “perverse, to whom foul is fair”; He- 
cate calls Macbeth her “wayward son”; and here his spiritual 
sisters also may well be called “wayward”, tvpird : fateful ; 
A.S. wyrdj fate ; wenrthany to happen ; hence ‘'woe worth 
the man” means 'may w'oc happen to him’. 

33. posters of ; swift couriers through. 

35-37. Eac‘.h of the three witches is given three turns in the 
round d^iicc, as her share in winding-up the charm. At their 
first appearance, we saw none of their rites. Here* we see a sl^rt 
one ; and later on we shall see the full^rites. This shows the 
design .of one and the same mijnd, and not the patchwork of 
interpolation, as some critics would make 11. 1-37 to be. 

:18. The storm, raised by the witches, has been succeeded by 
fairjrcather ; this change is all that Macbeth^ means ; but, 
unconscious thatphe is doing so, he uses the very words that 
the witchA have used : and this use shows that, all unaware 
as he yet is of it, there is an “elective^offinity”, a “pre^satablish- 
edjmrmony” between his mind and theirs. 

39. Banquo mokes this enquiry, because coming from the 
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south, where his thanodom lies, he is a stranger to Macbeth’s 
part of the country, Elginshire. 

42. 43. Are you living beings of earth, .such as a man may 
hold converse with (or are you spirits of the dead, and devoid 
of the power of speech)? question ; talk to. 

Scan : That mdn | mhy quls^n | ydu se^in | t5 An | dhr- 
stAnd I C mo) : question : one syllable (quest*) ; me : hypermetric. 
y 44. choppy : ^ chapped, having the skin cracked. The 
witches enjoin silence to , add impressiveness to their utter- 
ances that follow. 

45. Your appearance makes me take you to be women. 

48, 50. They know Macbeth’s past, present, and future ^ and 
they know more of his present than even he himself does ; 
what they say of his future makes him start back (1. 51) at 
son^ thought that takes its birth in his head, the moment he 
h^rs that* prediction, makes its father horrifiGd at the 

firs^coiisciousnesB of it. did Batan become dazed at the 

birth of Bin out of his head, and the hosts of heaven recoiled 
at the sigh^ Banquo remains unmoved at what he now hears, 
and wiU remain So at what he*\vill hear later on (II. 62 &c.;. 

51. Good sir ; here, as in Duncan’s rccHiption of the two, 
Banqiio is shown to be inferior in command to Macbeth, who 
haH, indeed, helped him out of the straits to which Macdon- 
wald’s revolt had brought him in his own thanodom in 
Lochaber. 

53. fantastical : phantoms ; creations of our fancy. 

54. show : show yourselves to be. appear to be. 

55. present grace : present honour and rank — the thane- 
ship of Qlrais. 

56. noble having : attainment of new rank among the 
'Mobility ; namely, the thaneship of Cawdor. 

royaFhopo : the hope of becoming king. 

57. That . . . withal ; with which he seems to be tnuis- 
ported ; when a sentence began with a pronoun and ended with 
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.the prepositioiL govemiD^ it in such cases) al was 

added. 

58. scmIs of time : steeds of eveiita sown in I ho ]>resent, 
whose fruits will ap|)ear in the future ; events that time will 
bring forth. 

59. which will not : Banquo seems to bo sceptical about 
the third seetl— the kingship hereafter. 

[n Holinshed neither Banquo nor Macl)eth tajkes the witches^ 
seriou^y ; they jestln^;^j:*a11 ^h other “King of fc^cotland” and 
^ktW of many kings " rt^H|>ectively. 

61. Banquo shows indiltereiicc to anything they may say 
alxiut his future. 

65. Leaser : liec aiise up^to the present he has been second in 
command of Duncan'^ armies. Macbeth being tlie ehici in com- 
mand; and in future ho will Im a subject under Macbeth as king. 

07. Thou . . . thou : lK>th these words ai-e a(H*ented : 
the first foot is a tnichec— I'liod shtdt, and the third, an iambus 
— though thdu. 

70. Mac'beth, though told things in very filain language, 
wishes to know more ; Banquo^ though told things cnigniatic- 
aliy, does Jiot care to have the enigmas cxplainecl — those in 
11. 05 '67, and the tantalizing inversion of the oi-der of the 
namesdn 11. 08, 09, where first and second are inverted into 
sec^ond and first. 

72, 73. MacbeUi here shows liis innatc_<*uiining and dis- 
simidation. He knows very well that the thatie of ('awdor 
lives, not a “prosiierous gentleman” but a captive, and await- 
ing the king’s orders as to his life ; but he xtissembles this 
knowledge, to draw^ out the witclu'^j into telling him more. 
Critics, who dO not see through this dissimulation and cunning, 
are at ))fin9 to show that he is really innocent of all know- 
ledge about Cawdor’s treason against tlie king, and his active 
help to Macdonwald. Angus mentions this help in 
11. 111-114, where see 
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76. owe : own, poasem. 

79. llic wit(*he8 ore bubblen of the earth, earthy, grotw ; but 
unsubstantial, because they could vanish, us bubbles burst. 

61. corporal : corporeal, material. 

80-82. The li^roat irref^larit^ of the metre is meant to show 
the lu^Jtafioii of mind of both S{>eakerR. The Folio ends 1. 81 
at *"rorpora4j^ snd 1. 82 at **tinnd” making one line of two feet 
by itself of "'wotdd .... stay'd, with a pause during the 
w^anting three feet before Banqiio resumes speaking, 

.Scan ; And thdsc | are 6f em | whither | are they | vanish’d : 
of them, one syllable ; ;Jrd, 4th, bth feet, agitated tnx'hees. 

In'tb/ the air/ an'd wh4t/ se^inM edr/ pbnd : Ist foot trochee. 
4th fne^t doubly stressed, 5th strcssless. * 

Mel'ted/ ha breath/ m'ih/ thb win'd/ : 1st foot and ;Jrd, 
tmoliciw ; four feet only with )iau8c of silent wonder. The 
Oxford text ends 1. 81 at '^melted", and 1. 82 at '^'stay'd", 
missing thoic two telling iNiuses in the Folio reading. 

Scan : Fn'tb/ the air/ an d what/ sei^m’d ebr/ ^loral m(Ut | 
(ed) : 1st foot and 4th. trochees ; corporal, 2 syllables ; -erf 
hyi)ermetric. 

85. on : of : insane root : root causing insanity : hem- 
lock perhaps, which is an ingredient in the cauldron scene. 

87-89. Mac^th sjxiaks seriously, his mind harping on tlie 
preilictions ; Banquo, flipimntW, his mind incretluloiis about 
them. < 

personal venture : hand to hand 

9H. 94. Ross’s love of hii^Janguage makes his moving 
obscure ; he mcaus to say king’s ^wonder at your many 
deeds {'*’ wonders", pi.) o^ valour, and Ida praises of you as 
their jxirformer, contend, which shall be greater ; so that he 
does notf^ov/ whether he shoultl s])eak more in your praise* 
or speak more of hia wonder. 

thine : thy praues. hi* : his wonder. 
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•iicnccd ; ho remains silent, being nnaUe to^Mtter words 
•ei^er of praise or of wonder. 

95. sclf-swM dajr : in .th» chronicle, the two battles are 

fought with an interval of time and place; in the play, 
they are into one battle. 

96. stout: bold; a common meaning in oldef English, 
seen still in “stout resistance”, “stout heart”. 

97, 96. This is euphuistic : what Macbeth made were images 
of Death, namdy, the bodies of those be had killed ; what he 
was not afraid of was the original^ namely, Death himself, 
of whom these were the images ; but on the contrary he faced 
Death fearlessly (for any of the enemy to make him, Macbeth, 
an “image of Death” too, by killing him). 

strange images ; dead bodies, lying in strange postures, 
with ghastly wounds on them, that made them look 
strangely different from livhig men, but all being yet copies 
of the same original, Death. 

, As . . . hall : (1) the Folio corruptly reads *'as .... talc’’, 
which has been explained as meaning “ the posts came a.s 
^luidrly as they could be counted ” (' meaning number ; 
‘**tellers”, men who count votes), which is a pointless exaggt'ra- 
tion \J^ the reading is an exaggeration too, but is 

to the point ; for it has this strong support : — In reading 
Hakluyt’s^ 1 came repeajedly acrossHhis^xpression 

**aB thick as hail”, used by many different writers, so that it 
must have been in common jise in Shakespeare’s time to mean 
'Hn rapid succession,^’ but afterwards died out 

99. post : (1) message ; (2) messenger. 

101. Angus, as a plain-Bpoken man, inrerrapts this 
long-winded, aggravating oratory of Ross. 

104. jpy : this is a rebuke to Boss, who takes upon him** 
:self the doing oi what the king himself should do, ]^y saying 
ail this tfi praise of Macbeth. The pause in the metre shows 
that Boss feds the rd^uke, but it is not kmg before he resumes 
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And delivers the messaii^e that lie should have delivenid with- 
out all this prebicc. 

105. earnest : ^ pledge. greater hooeur : Dnneaii 

•charged Robs witlT no such message that we know of 
(see I, ii, 6G) ; and this “greater honour” is an amplification 
hut of Ross’s own. iiDagiiifltion ; but ho h:iB been taken 
* seriously by crUics, who see in this an intention of Duncan’s 
to abdicate in favour of Macbeth 1 Really, even Ross’s 
imagination could not have carried him so far. 

107. addition : title. 

106. devil : monosyllable, as it still is in Lowland Hcotch, 
“de’il.” At this swift fulfilment of one of the predictions, 
Raiiquo is struck at once into seriousness ; but to whom does 
he ascribe it ? In his mind there is no doubt — it is from thh 
•devil ; in Macbeth's mind there is — it cannot be good, it can- 
not l)e evil (1. 132); it is neither from (lod nor from the 
devil. ' 

111. judgement : forfeiture of life. 

112. A lonf' Alexandrine showing slow, deliberate weighing 
of his wonls by Angus. whether : 4th foot, a trochee. 

112-1 14. Cawdor either gave secret support in money and 
troops to riweiio, (w 0 [)enly joined him with both, as a rebel, 
line: (1) lit. fill the inside of, i.e. secretly 8upi)ort (say, 
line his pockets, of rather his si3orran, wdth help in money) ; 
or (2) lit put himself in a line with, i.e. strengthen his fon’es 
by joining him with his own clansmen. vantage : aids to 
success (as above or otherwise). 

115. labour’d : actively and openly workcnl. 1 know not : 
because Angus was cither at court or ui his own thanedoni, 
not among the leaders in the army under Macbeth and Banquo. 
and nort hi touch with accurate news of what was going on. 
Bhakespease, through Angus, lets us know that Cawdor was 
very likely present at the second battle, and was token 
captive and forwardeil to the king for judgment ; it follows 
8 
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that MaebetJi knew that Cawdor waa not a ^'prosperous gciitle- 
man” (1. 73), and that when he called him so, he was telling a 
falsehood, with a design. 

^ 117-121. The subject engrosses his own mind, and he tries 

to fathpmj^iquo’s upon it ; he* tries to And out if lie now 
begins to believe in the predictions, as he himself has done from 
the Arst, and if dark thoughts are throwing their shadow over 
his mind now, as they long have over his own. gave : 
ful Ailed their promise about the title of. no less: than 
kingship. 

121. home : entindy (as you seem to do). 

122. The scornfuliicss of tliis line is redoubled by the 

cm[iliasi8 laid on enkindle .... unto : lead you 

to hope eagerly for ; set your heart on Are for. 

123-127. 8pokeii aloud, but to himself, not to Macbeth; 
the words tell us that BauqugJ^ ^fc fnim the temptation of 
the devil’s agents, when they 'bait us. men, with a small 
truth, to betray us with a great falsehood'. hoimt trifles : 
snch as the thaiieship of Cawdor, (1) won through honourable 
( ) conduct, or (21 bestowed faithfully ("‘'tmtesV') 
according to promise, deepest consequence : ultimate r(«ulta 
of the deepest Jmport ; such as the kingship of Scotland, 
that cannot be attained without troiisou and criin& 

128. Gouiius : brother thanes ; they are not his kinsmen ; 
but his address to them is cordial sis that of an equal ; Mac- 
beth’s is cold and distant ( '^gentlemen * ) with it touch of 
superiority, as if he feds the seeds of kingship already sprout- 
ing within him. 

128-143. This aside shows that Macbeth is alreadv nibbling 
at the bait ; he looks on the witches, not as Banquo does, but 
Its neutral agents with prophetic power : neither evil, for one- 
of their propl^ies has come true ; nor good, for,«n that case, 
why should the very thou^t of the other prophecy All him 
Wiril horror ? *'For that thought, which the wirches put into 
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my head, gives birth to another thought, springing all out of 
my own head — the horrid thought of murder ; and it trans- 
ports me, as 1 think it, out of the present real state of things, 
that now seems to me as being all fanciful, into another state 
of things, in which the fanciful seen)s to be the only reality”. 
tVe have seen the first disclosure of his innate evil nature to 
have been cunning and dissembling falsehood ; here follows 
the second disclosure — namely, the thought of murder, of 
which there was no suggestion by the witches, but which 
usis all his own. 

129. As . . . prologues : another reading is . . . pro- 
logue”. swelling^ set : the fifth act ; the climax of the 
play. 

130. imporial theme: the whole play, whose subject is 
tlic kingship of Hcotlaiid. Mac*both s language is grandiose, 
but ut the same time roiirulaboiit, for ho dare not mention 
the subject, c\'cn to himself, in plain words. I thank you : 
for the news yon have given me ; he speaks in a pre- 
occupied way, and goes back to the string of his own 
thoughts, scarcely noticing that the two thanes have drawn 
tisidc to speak with Ilaiiquo. 

131. soliciting : incitement, prompting. 

132. Macbeth halts betw'cei|^ twg opinions ; Banquo 
(II. 124 sq :) was flnhesitating. 

135. suggestion : temptation ; four syllables in an Alex- 
andrine. 

136. imago : the thought of committing a crime in the 

future; 1. 139, has the same meaning. 

137. seated : beating, enjm and firm. 

138,189. Fears, due to some wi^ng actually committed, are 
not so terrible, as are those arising from the possible conse- 
quences of i^horriblc crime, that irself } 0 t exists only in the 
imagination. Present fears : the terror felt when actually 
cominiiting a crime. 
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140-143. This thought of murder that exists only in my 
imagination, so agitates my weak human nature, that my 
power to think and to will is paralysed by^my fancies, and 
>nothing seems to me to exist actually, except what exists only 
in the imagination : the actual becomes imaginary, and the 
imaginary becomes actual, to me. 

140. fantastical : imaginar>'. 

141. shakes : (1) makes it tremble ; (2) causes an 

insurrection in it. my single . . . man : ( 1 ) my weak 

human nature (for single^' meaning weak, see I, vi, 16, 
and Tmipest, *'a single thing as I am now’’) ; (2) my mind 
which is a state or kingdom, which, however, consists of 
only one individual ('^single”) ; his '‘mind to him a kingdom 
is”, but Oh I what a hellish one ! function : powers of 
mind to think, will, act 

142. surmise : imaginings, fancies. nothing ii : no- 

thing actually exists. 

143. what is net : what exists, not actually, but only in 
i;he imagination. ‘T cannot believe the actual fact, namely, 
that 1 am^Maobeth, thane of Glarnis and Cawdor ; I can only 
believe the pure fancy, namely, that 1 am Macbeth, King of 
Scotland ; the result is that I do not know' what to think, w'liat 
to do”. This is the state of Macbeth’s mind when the thought 
of crime first enters it ; how' difierent is it, when crime has 
long been its inmate, and “ the firstlings of his heart are to be 
the firstlings of his hand” ! rapt : ^ transported ; unconscious 
of all around him. 

144, 145^ ‘‘If I thus feel iK>wcrlcss to stir in the matter, why ! 
let Fate or Chance stir in it, and convert ,my fiutcy into ^fact, 
r convert ‘surmise’ into ^‘function’ (1. 141) ; if Fate destines me 
for the erwn, but I cannot help myself to it, why 1 let her help 
me to it . And yet, later on, bow' wGty much d 09 s he himself 
“stir” I Here, he desires to enjoy the fruit of crime, but to 
lay the commission of crime upon the shoulders Of Fate. 
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146. our strunge : strange and new to us. mould : 
model, the body that these garments were meant to fit. This 
is B^quo’s generouSji u[iBUspec*ting intenffetatkm of Macbeth’s 
*'rapt” behaviour ; he thinks the ncwj'garments” are only the 
thaiieship of Cawdor, and never suspects that Macbe^ is think- 
ing of the new ^'garments’' of the kingship of Bcotland. All 
this while Banquo has been talking with the two—no doubt 
quite frankly, and about the wishes. 

148. “However rough the present day may be, time, in its 
course, will carry ns through it into smooth wateiV’ ; unoonsd- 
ons irony ; we shall wse into wftut waters the course of time 
carries him, and how it proves him, like the witches, to be a 
false prophet here. 

150. Give . . . favour : pardon me, excuse me. * 

150, 151. “1 was not thinking about any recent occurrences, 
but of long past events, nearly forgotten’* ; lying hypocrisy 
again ; all his thoughts are rapt in these recent events. 

152,153. The words ring hollow with insincerity; it is 
Something else that he “reads” every day henceforth, in that 
book of his mind : it is the words “Macbeth, King of 8oot]and’^ 
let us : let iis go ; omission of the verb of motion, once fre- 
quent (ill Elizabethan English). 

155. 156. ^The interval of time, before you and 1 meet 
again in privafb, will wei^h the matter, (and inspire us 
with tlie result) ; we can then speak with open hearts about it”. 
Macbeth maintains his neutral, impersonal^ attitude ; it was 
Fate then, it is Time now ; ^Hme, a disinterested third party. 
Time, not he and Banquo, the parties interested, will think 
out the matter for them, as another disinterested party, 
Fate, will act it out ; this is his ciuining roundabout^way of 
saying ‘^tako time to think about what I have spoken to yoii 
on this nia^ter. and let me know”. He had hinted about 
coiinfeeDance and support to Banquo. 
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2. ia conoiiMion : rhar^red by me to carry out the 
execution. 

.3, 11. Steevens says this scene closely resembles that of 
the last hours of Essex, executed for rebellion in IGOl. Essex 
was a friend of Shakespeare's friend, the Earl of Southampton. 

6. set forth : expressed. 

9. in his death: ill the manner of his dying. 

10. ow'd : owned. 

11. ‘> careless : little ciitihI for. valucliws. Cawdor's 
repentance and the frame of mind in which he meets death, 
are to find a contrast, later on, in Macbeth’s uii repenting cMid, 
and his mind set ou wholesale nlniighter with his own hands. 

11-14. Duncan speaks this of the dead Cawdor, whom his 
unsuspecting nature took so long to find out ; he is not aware 
how closely it applies to the living Macbeth, who enters as he 
speaks. construction: (1) interpretation ; construing the 
mind from the face ; (2) frame, disposition, nature ; finding 
out a man's nature from his fa(*e ; in ( 1) it is the observer 
who construes, iu (2) it is the mind that is construed ; but 
both mean the same thing otherwise. 

14. cousin : Duncan and Macbeth were both grandsons 
of Malcdlm II, King of Scotland. 

15- 21. Duncan’s good heart overflows with apologies — 
first for delay in rewarding Macbeth, next for the inadequacy 
of the reward ; there has been neither the one nor the other, 
as any one except Duncan would Imve thought ; but he thinks 
there has been so much of both that he accuses himself of 

, *^ingraiUude '* ! ^ What is this ingratitude, compared with 
Macbeth’i^ 

16- 18. Thy meritorious deeds march so fast, gnd follow 
so quickly on one another* that my rewards cannot overtake 
thy deeds. slow : too slow. 
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19. The due proportion of thanks in words, and rewards 
in deeds ; these latter must be gifts other than the tJuineship 
already conferred, and for w'hich he receives Lady Macbeth’s 
effusive thanks afterwards. 

20, 21. only : only this, all . . . pay : all that I can give. 

* 22-27. Hollow' insincerity and lip-service again : he has, 

he says, only discharged the duty it was the king’s prerogative 
to command,’ and I he discharge is payment enough for him. 

22. service end loyalty : Ipyal service ; two words ex- 
pressing a single idea. 

28. it : the loyal servic.e : an impersonal way of saying 
“In doing the service 1 owe, I j>ay myself’. ’ 

27. Safe . . . honour : ^l^Folio reading — “Safa towwd 
your” (no comma after “everything”) : sure to tend towards 
your ; (2) Blockstone’s emendation — “Evorything, safo toward 
you” (comma after “everything”, and “you” instead of 
“your”) : love and honour towards you being safe, remaining 
intact ; “sa/^” being a law term, so used in the oath of 
allegiance to a feudal lord by a vassal. 

28 Duncan embraces Macbeth, as he does Banquo in 1. 82. 

80, 81. nor ... no lass : old use of a doublc^^negativc 
for a singlc.one ; to be written now, either (1) and ... no 
lest, or (2) nor . . . lets. done to : deserved. 

82. Baiiqiio’f reply takes up the metaphor used by 
Duncan towards Macbeth : the two botli grow in Duncan’s 
heart. ; but Banquo grows like a crop of wholesome corn, 
Macbeth like a crop of poisonous w'ced. . 

88-48. Duncan’s goc^ness next spreads towards the other 
deserving nobles, and — fatol^step — towards his eldest son, 
on whom he confers a title that creates him heir to the throne ; 
and— 'fatal step ogaiu— he announces his royal pleasure of visit- 
ing MaclK|(h at his own castle. 

84, 85. The fullness of joy hides itself, in sheer playful 
wantonness, behind what look Jike tears of sorrow ; his joy 
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plays at hide-and-seeic with ^onloukera ; in plain words, 

Mrs 1 shed arc tears of joy, not of sorrow”. 

36. nearest : this applies particularly to Macbeth, though 
not addressed directly to him. 

87. Hereditary succession to the throne was not in those 
days fixed by law'; hence the necessity of nominating a 
successor beforehand (as in ancient and medimvaT India) ; 
'by law of taniatry Macbetli would have expected to be nomi- 
nated ; hence this action of the king is a new incentive tp his 
not thwarted ambition. 

39-42. Malcolm is to he the and the nobles here 

honoured are to be the stars, in this new firmament that 
Duncan creates. The 'stars’ may have been suggested by the 
iusifrnia of the orders of neXility of later days than Duncan’s, 
e. g. Sie Star of the GarM, (the Btar of India, of course, did 
not exist then). 

44. The rest : that rest ; to work for you, is pleasant 
rest to me ; to rest without working for you , is painful labour 
to me. 

45. harbinger ; ^ fonirunner ; Old ii^ng. herbergeour, one 
who went in advance to secure harbourage or lodgings for 
a great man and his retinue, when travelling, or for an army 
on the march ; A. 8. here, army, bergen, to shelter ; *^karbour^^ 
once me^t this shelter, later, a shelter for ships. 

48-58. The balance had hitherto stood even, inclining 
neither way, and leaving Macbeth in suspense midway ; this 
nomination converts the balance into a lever, pushing him 
to resolve upon immediate action, and action at his own 
hands now, leaving nothing to Fate to take her own #time to 
act for him. • 

50. Itds pot night when Macbeth speaks this ; but his 
vivid imagination pictures the darkness of the night when 
he iD^s to enact this, wiSS^ np stars to look down upon and 
bear witness against his deed. 
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52. Let ray eyes shut themselves to what my hand does, 
be : happen ; and (1.5B) ate pronoiuis whose 

antecedent noun lies hidden in his mind. 

54. so : AS you have describeil him to be. Banquo has 
been telling Duncan of the deeds of valour done by his chief 
in command, without any feelings of envy. 

55. his commendations : your praises of him. 

58. It : used^ admiringly ; of. ** Tis a noble Lepidus” in 
•fulitiH Gaesar. 

SCKI^K 5 

1. They : it is the latter port of the letter that is being 
read out here : the earlier *^t contained the ant^edent 
“witches”. 

2. report : (1) Macbeth has, ever since meeting them,^ 
been actively making enquiries about the witches, from which 
he comes to know of their supernatural powers ; it is his wish 
to know more from them when they vanished, that has led 
to this activity. peifectest : most reliable, aliout the truth 
of which 1 am quite satisfied. (2) ^'report*' cannot mean his 
IHirsonal experience of them ; that is mentioned below separate- 
ly ; nor can ^^perfectes^^ mean 'at first hand, the testimony of 
my own eyes, or my own cars’, (this latter referring to Boss’s 
announcemeift that fulfilled the first prediction). 

5. They themselves became air, and melted into the sur- 
rounding air ; this is the airy part (“bubbles”) of their earthy 
nature. 

7. misiivM : messengers. 

11. deliver : communicate, reveal, to you. 

12. partner of greataeM : this is the dearest tie between v 
them— die tic. not of love, of home, of family, but of ambition ; 
herein dihe IVfocduffs contrast with the Macbeths. 

13. dues : that which, as wife, you have the right to 
share in. 
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16-Bl. l^ady Macbeth has laid to heart at once what her 
husband has asked her to do ; Init she has her fears about him : 
she fears he is of toc^iiidly a nature to out his way Btraifj:ht to 
greatness, too conscientious to gratify ambition at the cost of 
a crime, too timid about employing the means, though very 
desirous orattaining the end ; '*Come to me ; my words will 
pour into you the resolution that you lack, will remove all 
obstacles that stand between you and that crown with which 
the decree of Fate and the prophecy of suiwruatural power 
have already croivned you’\ 8uch is her estimate of her 
husband's nature, and such is her eonficfSiee in herself to 
mould it Ijetter for the attainment of their common objcK^t ; in 
both she is mistaken ; in the long run. his resolution go(^ to 
frightful lengths, far beyond v hat she ever meant to enrry it 
to ; and her own power over him quickly ceases to lead him, 
and dies out long before he is brought to a stop in his career. 

18. milk . . . kindness : she mistakes his habit of shilly- 
ahallying for kindness of disjxiBition T^his disposition turns out 
to be full of the venom of cruelty, not of the milk of kindness ; 
but her words have been taken at their full face value by those 
critics who think they see in Macbeth a “noble nature" 
perverted by a wicked w'ife ; the course of the action proves 
this valuation to be wrong ; for while her infliiciice on him 
wanes till it ceases, his cruelties go on increasing rill they ]>ass 
into fiendish lengths ; and it also proves that some of this 
“milk" lies hidden in her own bosom, ail unknown to hersirif, 
wjhen she fancies that bosom to be all of steel. 

20. not without : she under-estimates his ambition, barely 
allowing him any by this double negative ; she jiiSges him by 
the standard of hes own ambition that has flamed u]) fiercely 
at once, but ^ destined quickly to die out. 

21. illnoss : wroiig^loing. should : that shoul^. 

21*26. She over^timates his conscientious scruples about 

the means ; “You wish to win what know it would be 
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wtong for you to poraess, but you will not employ the wipiig 
m^B for winning it ; you want to have a thing, for getting 
which there is only one way, but that way you are afraid to 
follow ; you are afraid to do a thing, yet you arc Borry to see it 
left undone”. 

24-26. Readings over which there have been long dis- 
cuBsionB, the crucial point being the placing of the quotation 
marks : — 

^1) quotation marks at “Thus thou must do” ; in this case 
rewl “Aaw i.e. if thou wishest to (have it). 

(2) quotation marks at “Thus thou .... have it” : in this 
case read “//ore 7ne'\ since it is the crown that sj^eaks. 

23. thouidst : thou wouldst, thou wishest to have. 

24. That: the crown, the crown. (2) ma*: the 

crown. thus mutt do : mtat murder Duncan. Throughout 
lier speech, Lady Macbeth never the rhing or the act 

that, lioth, she has neari'st to her heart. 

25. And : supply “thouidst have ” meaning “thon wishest 
that to hapfxm”. namely, the murder. 

(3) quotation marks at "Thus thou ... be undone” : in 

this case too read “have me*'. Of those ( 1 ) is the best reading; 
it makes the crown shitie before Macbeth's (or her) eyes, and 
the shining apparition itself is a question, “Do you 

want to ha\% me ?” Then does the image of the murder of 
Duncan loom by the side of the crown ; the crown seems to 
point to the image, and aepms to say aloud “You must do 

It weakens the force of those four terrible words to 
make the apparition of the crown say one word more after 
them ; therefore reading (2) is weak, and (3) weaker still ; 
it is best to make all the words from “if thou” to "'be undone” 
Lady Macbeth's comment on the four words six>ken by the 
crown to make the crown speak more as in (2) is needless, 
for its apparition itself has already as good as spoken to that 
effect ; and to make the crown speak as in (3) is to make 
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it oommeiit and moraliiw upon iU four words, and is insuffer^ 
able from an apparition. The dagger never speaks a word, 
and yet how much does its silence speak I The crown does 
not speak a word either, but its look speaks four, which 
to Macbeth (or Lady Macbeth) speak volumes. and 
that : (1) read '^and thaVa what '' : a feeble evasive emenda- 
tion : (2) read "'and that", meaning Sind thou must do 
that’, supplying do from the nearest verb ; (3) read "and that". 
mesaning *and thou wishest to have' that’, meaning again 
"and thou wishest to have that happen, which rather thou 
dost fear to do* — *thou wishest Duncan to be murdered, but 
thou darest not murder him’. 

liikan : onM thdt | rdth^r | th6u do^st | fed'r | tb dd | . 

2nd and 3rd feet trochees, ith foot doubly stressed ihonsyl- 
lable. The feeble reading in (1) seeks to smooth the forceful 
irregularity of this line. 

27. That I may breathe into your ears the resolution 1 
have formed, tpirils ; her rc^solution. instant and fearless, 
as opposed to his spiritless^ iri^olution. 

28. valour : as opposed to his cowardice, my tongue : 
unconsciously does Ldidy Macbeth speak the truth about 
herself— her valour lies in words of iire, and when it comes 
to action it is shp., not Macbeth, who proves to be the coward. 

29. rouiM : crown. ^ ^ 

fiO. metaphysical : siipernatunil. doth : singular verb to 
apparently two nominatm^s, that really express one idea, ^^fate 
joined to the supernatural” ; another reading ' is ""both". 
seem : appear in vision before my eyes ; her eyes see a 
Vision of Macbeth Crotoned; critics, missing the mefluingof 
this graphic word, pppose tame emendations ^^seek”, “aim ”&c. 

81. To hpye thoe crowo’d withal : (1) to wish thee 
to be crowned withal ; (2) to have crowned thoe ^ithal 
(simply changing the order of the words), 

31. Impatient though her wishes are, she is so startled at 
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the quickness with which they seem to be realising themselves, 
that she can hardly believe the messenger when he delivers his 
message. 

36. had . . . him : outstripped him. him : Macbeth. 

37. for : for want of. 

39. groat nows : this has one meaning to the ears of the 
messenger, but quite another to hcrselt as apfiears immediately. 

39,40. raven ... croaks : the man (^^ono of my fellows’’ 1.36) 
who brought the message, and delivered it, hoarse and out of 
breath, t^this other man (called ''messenger” here) for trans- 
mission iSt^heir mistress —which he docs here. Lady Macbeth 
does not seeHhe first man, but she infers his hoarseness from 
what the second man tells her (1.37). ft would be aUogether 
“stagey” to make *a real raven utter a real croak near 
the castle, and to make her hear it ; the 8i]]>crstition about tht^ 
croaking of ravens, hints of ill omen, merely supplies her with 
the metaphor, and she eom^arcH the man to a raven, 
it hoarMT: the raven’s croak is hsually hoarse, but this fotal 
prognostication makes it ummMlhj hoarse when uttering it. 
•entrance : three syllables for emphasis, enUer ane*e. 

41. Scan : Un'der | my' b£t | tlfemen'ts | Co'^rae | ybu 

spirits : a jaiuse before during which she draws a long 

breath. • 

41-55. Lady Macbeth’s nervous temperarnent has been 
.strung to a tension that throws her into a state of trance, in 
which she visions, in succession, of crowns, of murder, of 
the spirits that inspire murder, of thick night that conceals 
murder, of the knife tliat will commit murder. Mtobeth, too, 
will see the vision of a dagger, as she sees that of the knife ; and 
she herself will again fall into a trance, when other visions — 
.thosepf the consequences of this murder— will pass before her 
.eyes in that sleep-walk. 

The spirits that she invokes in this trance, are unlike the 
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|| gross agents of hell that her husband trusts in ; nor are they 
i! the recondite agents of the devil, *^Arioch and Marcij, spirits 
of revenge,” that learned research has dragged into light, and 
of AThoin, Shakespeare, poor, ignorant man, had never heard ; 
hut they are invisible beings that sway the passions of man, 
and turn them into the ])aths of evil ; they arc the **bad angels” 
of mediaeval belief, that take possession of men’s souls on earth, 
and into their hands does Lady Macbeth deliver herself up. 
She invokes them to change her woman’s nature into that of a 
fiend, ttpit she might, with iter own Jtand, plunge the murderous 
knife inUr^ the sleeping victim. ; The terrible energy of this 
' invocation has led critics to take lier at her own wonl, and 
make.her out to be a' fiend, as a son’s feeling for a murdered 
hither makes Malcolm also cgll her a fiend/ But the course of 
the action of the play will ■^Uow that she is a fiend only in 
words, but a woman — though a bad woman, still a 
w<^an — in actions. J'be spirits, whom she here invokes, do 
mt anWer her prayer ; and she continues to be a woman ; it is 
Macbeth that becomes a fiend. 

42. nkorlal thoughts : thoughts of munlcr. 

44. cruelty : it is not she, but Macbeth, who develops this 
cruelty, that she asks to be filled with, herself. make thick : 
and so render me insensible to pity. 

45. remorse : pity ; this thickened blood Arill clog the 
passage against pity from entering into her heart. 

47. keep peace : make a truce, interjiosc an interval of 
idle inaction. 

48. it ; the purpose. 

49. take : exchange, change into. Lady Macbeth must, 
then, have recently b)^me a mother, and must have lost her 
infant. She niches to be unlike her husband, with hie ^^rnitk 
of human kindness” ; but it is again her husband, iif^t she, 
who develops the gall and venom (in himself) that she 
wishes to be developed in her breast ; she has felt a parent’s 
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aiTection ; he never shows that he has felt it ; who, again^ is 
the more human, and who the more a fiend ? 

50. aightlcM tubstancas ; invisible^ essences. Both hus- 
band and w'ife invoke the aid of supernatural powers ; but how 
different are they I Those invoked by one aie grossly visible, 
repulsive to the sight, given to loathsome rites, ridiculous, 
though terrible ; those invoked by the other, themselves invisi- 
ble, Ui^ 110 visible rites, manifest themselves only in their hare 
essences, and in their terrible power, that destroys her at lastr^ 

'Si. wait on : are ready to aid and abet. aatlira’a uls- 
chief : evil deeds prompted by man’s own evil nature. They 
lend their supernatural aid to the evil inherent in human 
nature ( “nofM/v’* ). thick : dark ; cf “light thickens’’ 
(JII,ii, 50). 

52. thoa : thyself. ^ 

5H. iShe never uses this “keen knife’* ; her woman’s nature* 
sli rinks from using it ; it is her hiisbimd who uses it. 

54. blankat . . . dark ; the darkness of night that covers^ 

" the sleeping world ; the word is ominously suggestive of a 
murder in bed ; but jioetic criti(*B, shocked by the prosaic 
homeliness of tlie wonl *‘*‘blankeV\ have emended it to “bl^k- 
ii^s”, “blackness”, nnti other inanities. 

51-55. She calls i]f>on the darkness of night to make itself 
darker still, 0y wrapping itself round with the blackness of 
the smoke of hell, that her eyes may not sec the wound that 
her hand will iiifiiet, nnd that the pitying eyes of h^ven may 
not see her, through that blackness, about to inflict it, and 
may not cry out to her to withhold her hand from the act. In 
this very blood-curdling picture that she draws, do we not see 
a woman’s nature shrinking from the very thought of the deed, 
that she talka about doing with her own hands ? 

56. J hereafter : to be fulfilled hereafter. 

57. letters : we have heard only of one letter road out in 
part ; but this plural shows that he had written more letters* 
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.dian that ode to her on the eubject ; the plural here ia certainly 
not a Latiniem for “letter” (sin^i^lar). 

58. : 'ifihiB Jg i n6rik|it | pr^en't | on'd f | n'ow : 
Ist and 5th feet each doubly stressed, 2nd and 4th unstressed, 
3rd trochee: this vigorous ^ ir regularity is smoothed into 
feeble regularity by adding *7?Viic” superfluously after “present”, 
ignorant praaant : the present in which T do not know how 
things stand. 

59. the instant : the present ; i.e. the /ttft«r« that Is so 
vividly, present to her mind ; in the ecstatic^state in which she 
now is,"*she is ignorant of the present, but knows the future— a 
state, the reverse of the normal, in which we know the ]>rc8ciit, 
and are ignorant of the future. 

61. Maclieth’s reply is faltering — ^‘Wmorrow, I tliink he 
said” ; her rejoinder is a clruchiiig “never.” A pause follows 
•during which she silently surveys him. 

63. Bpoken slowly with a withering look of contempt at 
him : “your &ce has '^murder” plainly written on it ; don*1 be 
.such a fool as to show on your face what is in your mind”. 

64. the time : people about you at any time. 

65. Look . . . time : look and behave as you see others 
about you doing ; suit yourself to the mood of the comimny 
you are in, and as the oocasion requires. 

68. proVidodfor: the sinister meaning of^^his is quite 
understood by both. 

69. Leave the business in my hands, to manage and 
arrange it all. 

70, 71. This single night’s work will provide for the rmt of 
our lives ; there is an irony in this hope tibat she is uiic^mscioiis 

df. 

72, 73. I^mumblos^out that he would like to talk further 
on the subject with her, before resolving to do anything., 

She repll^ readily, “Ver}' well ; only shake ofl' that 
^umgdog look on your face ; hold up your head and show a 
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bold face”. faTour : expreflaioii on Ibe face ; changinf^ ex- 
pression, chaiifpng oolonr, is always a sign of fear. 

74, Wc shall see what this *'al]” consists of. 

Scene (> 

0 

If 2. This must bo Duncan s first visit to Invomess 
Castle, smt : situation, nimbly : in a bracing way. 

3. Unto . . . senses : to our senses so as to soothe them, 
gentle : proleptic use, i.c. the efiect of the adjective that 
follows that of the verb, is iijjparciitly made to precede it or to 
antici]iate it. 

1-3. ^mo critics take these few words of the king as 
meant to give *‘repose to the mind” after the “tumult” fhat 
precedes and the “horror” that is to follow ; while other critics 
see in them Shakespeare’s in<‘apacity to feel and describe “the 
grandeur of *the everlasting hills** and “the magnificent sweep 
•of the river and estuary”, visible from Inverness Castle. The 
former are i^mitly right : there is real repose in the mind of 
the ix)or unconscious victim-to-be ; but there is harrowing of 
the mind in those who know the fate that awaits him tnsuie 
that castle, whose ottUide Jhe so innocently admires ; thm Js 
tnigedy, not repose, for us in these few wprds ; and this is the 
reason why thcy^ire confined to the castle, and not extended 
to the Acencry around it. The latter (‘onvict themselves ; for 
poor Duncan is not<a tourist, touring the Scottish Highlands 
in search of the sublime and beautiful. 

3-10. This must be fianquo’s first visit too ; his remarks 
are those of a more closely observant mind than was the old 
king’s. 

4. temple-haunting : loving to build its nest in churches. 

"approve.: prove. 

5. lov'U maneionry : the situfUJoii It likes best for build- 
ing its nest in. 

6^ julty : projecting [lioee of masonry or stonework. 

9 
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7. coifo of vaBtaf a : comer beat Huitec] for ita purpoaa' 
but . . . hath : where . . . has not. 

8. peodant bed : the mud-bnilt nest of the house- martin 
is often attached to the wall below a projection, thus seeming 
to hang from it. cradle : monosyllable. 

10. delicate : delicious, ddightfuJ. S. l>. Enter Lady 
Macbeth 1 Macbeth is not with her to welcome their guest ; he 
has not been able to compose his features well enough to von- 
ture to^how his face ; how w'eil does she herself *'look like the 
time”, While he cannot ! 

11.12. Sometimes the love that ray people bear towards 
mo, makes them press their attentions on me so much, that 
they become troublesome ; but, overlooking the trouble, and 
rcmenibcwing only the love, I thank them, us : me (the royal 
plural). 

IB, 14. Apply my case to yourself ; forgive me the trouble 
I give you, and thank me for the love 1 bear you. God ... us : 

. may God reward me ; may ho yield us his blessing, your : 
that I give to you. that I cause you. 

14-20. This is her acknowledgment of the ^‘payment” that 
Angus had mentioned in 1. iii, 104. This speech, like Macbeth’s . 
in Sc^ne iv, is lip-service, but is richer in hyperbolical 
expressidns. « 

16. Wore : would be. single business ; a weak return ; 
a play on words with "'double* above, contend against \ strive- 
to requite. 

17. deep : calling forth deep gratitude, broad : consist- 
ing in rich gifts — of ’'broad” lands, perhaps ; Duncan had 
bestowed ext^w^ejagirs on Maclmth. 

19. to^ ill addition to. 

, 20. hermits: beadsmen, in duty bound to pray for your^ 

long life and prosperity ; she says this, who knows ^low short 
that life is going to be made by her own hands ; and she says 
it with perfect self-possession ! It was customary for the kings 
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of Scotland to bestow alms every year upon a niimber of 
Beadsmen or Blue^Oowns (the number increasing by 
one for every year of the king^s age), who in return were bound 
to pray for the king's long life. £die Ochiltree, in Scott's 
Antiquary^ is' such a beailsman. 

22. ' purveyor : harbinger, I, iv, 45 (instead of his being 
my purveyor). 

25. We : the royal plural. 

20. theirs ; their family and household. whet : their 
property and possessions. in compt ; in trust, to be 
iioeonnted for. 

28. Ever bound to ret.urn to you what is your own. •For 
}ill this, she cleverly evades answering the king's enquiry about 
hiH host being al^sent. 

lit). iScaii : An'd sh^l | cbntf | inle W | drgra | cbs tow^s | 
(him) ; is drawn out with royal graciousness into a 

dissyllable oa-vi\ ''tmvards" is a monosyllable, is 

hypermetric. 

Hcesk 7 

1-28. If the murder were to bring me unalloyed 
siK^cesR, and iii its commission were to be the end of the 
matter on this^ earth, then 1 would do the murder at once, 
and care very little for its possible consequences in the next 
world ; but there may be consequences in this world too,, 
besides success ; for here on earth there is retribution too, 
as they say there is in the next world ; here, murder will 
have murder, and my deed may recoil on my own head. 
He is my king, my kinsman, my guest— whose life 1 am 
thus tn'i^y bound b) guard ; his meek nature, his high 
office, his blamdcss conduct in it, would raise universal 
execration agauist his niurdei-er, and a universal wail of 
pity for the murdered ; such a life as his has been, gives 
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me n g ct cusc for such a deed against it ; it is inexcaBid>ie 
rabitioD alone that urges me against it ; and if' I act on 
it, 1 may overdo it ; and 1 may iiave to meet consequences 
in this world ; this is my fear. 

How clearly does Macbeth see and put the ea»e, how 
blindly does he act against what he has seen, how terribly 
do the consequences fall on him. and in that very world in 
which he fears them most~in which alone he fears them at all ! 

1. If there was an end of the matter, when the deed 
was done. 

3. tramincl up : ^ tie up, [wevent from breaking forth ; 
the metaphor is from either (1) a ‘‘trammer’ or shackle 
for compelling a horse to amble, ancT preventing it from break- 
ing forth into a gallop ; this is supported by the “wp” ; or (2) 
a “trammel” or net for catching birds or fish ; this is sup- 
port by the word ‘VofcA”. 

4. his surcease : either (1) his (Duncan’s) death ; 

or (2) its accomplishment ; — of the murder ; or 

(3) its trammelling up ; /#w — its — of the consequence, but : 
only, if nothing followed, 

5. be-all : ^ sum of all that can happen, end-all con- 
clusion, last term in that summation, with no further con- 
sequendSe to follow, here : on earth ; he repeats this word 
(IL 6, 8), for the fear of consequences on earth is his great 
fear. How different are Hamlet’s fears — all for coiisequencos 
in the next world I 

6. hank . . . lima : reading “ehoar : this life on 

earth which is like a shallow saudrbank^ Jn the LmnijeRsurabiy 
deep and boundless ocean of etei^ity ; sailing ov)Iew sand- 
^ks isj^ang^us ; so is life on earth ; and '^to Macbeth 
it seems to be all plain sailing in the ooean of eternity -with 
DO dangers to fear. This is the better, because by far the 
bolder, rdading. (2) Folio reediiig : this life 

on earth which is a school, in which we teach and are taught ; 
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II. 8 and 9 explain this (rather tame) metaphor ; but it little 
suits Macbeth's contempt for the next life which reading (1) 
brings out. By derivation *'bank” (sand-bank) and “bench” 
(schooL-beuch) are the same word, differently spelt ; but 
^'shoal” meaning shallow water, and ‘‘shoal” meaning crowd 
(a shoal of fishes) are of difierent derivations, and it is the 
second “sboal”, not the first, that is spdt '"school” (a school 
of whales), as in Dutch, and this ""school” is different 
from ‘"school" for instruction, Gr. j/cAoie, leisure ; critics 
have confused these two words, in explaining the text. 

7. jump : risk, skip^ over ; he who is so full of fears 
while sailing over the sand-bank of life on earth, is ready 
to skip lightly over the ocean of eternity, is ready to* take 
a leap in the dark into the next world ! To Macbeth ""kers” 
IS everything, is all, ^'hereaftfr' is nothing ; and this word 
""jump” w^cll suits his character, and favours reading (1) 
above ; while a Macbeth sitting at school, to learn and teach, 
suits it less, or not at all. 

8. judgemcDl : punishment, that : so that. 

10. plague : afilict, strike down ; Gk. plege, stroke ; 
hence ""plague”, an outbreak of a disease, aven-haiided : im- 
^lartial, giving quid pro quo, death for death. 

11. commends:, commits, forces us to accept; see 

III, i, 89. our poison’d ; poisoned by us for another. 

18. Idnsman : see •note 1. iv, 14. 

17. faculties : powers as king. 

18 clear : si)OtleHs. blameless. 

19. trumpot-tongu’d : loudly announcing : in paintings, 
angels arc often represented as blowing tnimpets to deliver 
their ^essages from heaven to men on earth. 

babe : the wailing cry of a helpless, innocent babe, 
dead almTist os soon us born, awakens pity in the breasts of 
oli who see it naked, and who hear its cry, for the death of 
this old man, helpless and innocent like itself; this babe 
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cries, not lor itself, but out of syniimthy for another, like 
itself in suffering an undeserv'ed dc^ath. The reference is to 
a superstition that infants who died soon after birth O'naked”, 
not yet clothed after birth) befofe they could be baptized, 
flitted like ghosts through the air, bewailing the hard fate, 
that excluded them from heaven (as it was believed to do). 

22. In paintings young cherubs are often represented as 
riding, mounted on clouds ; Raphael’s and Murillo’s cherubs 
are the finest examples, or ; or like, or ui the sliape of. 

23. ' sightless : invisible. couriers ... air : the winds. 

24. 25. The winds, rising into storms, carry the news to 
the ears of alL on earth ; and the tears of ail on earth flow 
in torrents of rain at the news ; and this torrential rain 
drowns the storms that cause it ! The extravagance of this 
Euphuism suits the lK)undlessnoHs of the pity — the pity of 
the whole world — that fTls meant to describe, and thus 
makes it ^utiful in its very extravagance ; but this fancy 
of poetry is based upon fact in science — ^high winds often 
stop blowing when rain begins to fall ; in this way. then, 
^'tears shall drown the wind”. no spur : no just grounds, 
no just^ incentive, no just excuse (that Duncan’s life and 
character can supply him with). 

26. iutont : the horse he wants to mount ;»the purpose he 
wants to carry out. but : a conjuiiotion (not a preposition) ; 
supply have'’. only : an adverb (not an adjective) ; 
there is no confusion of metaphors here, as some critics say 
there is. 

27. Vaulting ; inordinate, unlawful ; the proper way 
to mount into the saddle, is to do so by the stirrup : Macbeth’s 
af^ abili^ public services, popularity, all would have been 
such a ^’stirrup” by wfaioh he could have become successor 
to Duncan (after his natural demise) by law of tanistry, in 
preference to the youth and inexperience of Malcolm ; but 
he tries, instead, to leap into the saddle, when he plots 
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Duncaii'ri murder, to become his successor. oWleepi itsolf : 
leaps too high, too vigorously, than it should have. 

26. other : he was going to say but is stopped 

from saying it by Lady Macbeth’s entrance. 

25-28. It M pitiful to read the wild readings and nonsensi- 
cal explanations profMsed by critics— ‘‘the rider”, “the theory”, 
“the earth”, “the withers”, “its sell” Ac. as readings for “the 
other” and “itself” ; and the following : — ^"‘there were two 
horses, the horse Intent and the horse Ambition”, “it is absurd 
to give Macbeth one H])ur for two sides of a horse”, “the other” 
is ‘‘the other horse” Ac. os explanations of the lines ; all 
because “sides” pi. and “side” sing, (understood) have been 
confounded ; when plainly, “sides” (1.26) means the flanks 
of the horse, and “side” means the (other) side of the 
road ; the latter being the corriH^t word (understood) and its 
meaning in L28. 

30. Duncan, on missing Macbeth at the supper-table, had 
enquired after him ; Macbeth, after a short stay at the 
supper, had left the room, unable any longer to be near 
Duncan or among the guests, where the talk had mostly 
been in praise of the hosty from king and company. 

81-35. This shqrt^-lived resolution is brought about by the 
^‘golden opinio 9 s” about him, the host, for his services to the 
king, that had been the chief subject, no doubt, of talk before 
and during the supper ; this had made him withdraw, 
cxmscicMicj^strickon for the moment ; his soliloquy followed, as 
fresh supper-courses were being taken in. The talk of the 
company had been an echo of the ‘*golden opinions" held of 
him by ‘‘all sorts of |)eople”— all classes— for his success 
against the rebels. Here, Duncan’s own place in the love of his 
people, Macbeth’s place in the good opinion of his countrymen, 
high and low, Duncan s trust unreservedly given, Macbeth’s 
loyalty imperatively due— all con^ire to dissuade him; he 
clearly sees they do it. and should oo it and yet,— and yet„-r;. 
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32, bonght : earned ; ^‘purchase’’ has a similar meaning. 

34. would : should. 

35. so soon : this s^ws a lurkiiig^wish. not to abandon, 
but only to pqg j^p one, the design. 

34, 35. worn . . . soon : this dress, that he speaks of as him- 
self already wearing and reluctant to cast off. is the “honours^’ 
and the **goldcn opinions” he has already earned. 

35, 36. hope . . . joursolf : this dress, that she speaks 
of, is the dress that he hoped to wear— thc_^_crown, the 
sceptre, the royal robes ; his present kkUai^ his lobe of 
honour bestowed on him by King Duncan, he wears as “thane 
of Cawdor”; the robe he hoped to wear was as “King 
Macbeth”, slopt : slept off the drunken fit. 

37. groon : ^ sickly. 

38. frooly : heartily, unstintedly. 

39. Henceforth I look on yoi^ love for me to be a drunken 
frenzy too, that will soon go off. True, she speaks of “love”, 
but it is love inseparable from ambition ; she 8ayB-~“if you 
have no ambition, then you have no love for me” ; she means 
Mmethiiig more also — “if you have no ambition. T have no 
love for you”. How difterent is Lady MacdufTs idea of love I 

40. act and valour : act. of valour, boldjieed ; hendiadys. 

44. wait upon : follow upon. #. 

45. A proverb— “The cat would cat fish, but would not 
wet her paws"! 

35-45. Was it the delusion of a drunken man that made 
you fancy you were going to be king ; and are you grown 
sober now. and look with fear ujx>n the though r df it ? If 
your^ambition for yourself is sq^cklc. yourjiove for tne must 
alw be a^ckle. Are you one man when you frame a wish,* 
and quite another man when it cornea^ to carrying it out ? Are 
you bold in wishing, and a coward in carrying oqt your wish ? 

47."^ do : the Folio has “no” (corniptly). is none ; is not 
a man. 
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47-59. Not a man ? Then, yf'ere you a beast when you 
swore to do this ? No ; ‘‘who dares do more’’ is more than a 
man— i^ll the more a man. is not a beast— is not than a 
man. (^When you first thought of it, neither time nor place was 
lit, and yet you pressed forward to make both fit ; now, when 
they have both made themselves fit, you drew back. Shame 
upon yoi^ If I had sworn as you have. I would have killed my 
infant, even as it took suck at my breast, rather than break my 
oath. what beast : by *^fione** Macbeth meant something 
more than man : with quick wit she perverts his meaning, as if 
he meant to say something Use than roan. 

48. Macbeth had done this in letters written before the one ^ 
in the play, or in the part of it proceeding what is read <!mt ; a 
cxitic mistakenly supposes that he had done this **at a con- 
ference'’ with l^ady Macbeth ; when and where did this con- 
fen»noe, this bat-ehUy this this kaUm-bartta between 

the two take place ? Ever since 1, v, 1-131. it has been clear 
that ^^this enterprise” had been broken to her fiefore that time, 
and therefore before they met in 1, v, .55. and therefore not at a 
“conference”. 

.50. to be : in being. 

52. adhere : cohere, conspire to forward your resolve. 

51 . 52. Like 1. 48, this is proof that Macbeth had written 
other letters than the one reafl out in the text, to Lady' 
Macbeth, on this subject ; and that in them he had hinted at 
murder to her, had added that time and place were not oppor- 
tune, and that he himself would contrive to make them rq. 
All these letters were written after the action began, and not 
**before the commencement of the play”, as a critic mistakea 
them to have been. 

523. Dkada tbomselves : have become opportune, without 
any efToft on your part to make them so. 

49-54. @he changes^ from scorn to petsuasion — No ; when 
you formed that resolution, you were a man ; when you 
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•carry it out, you will be aU the ngore a man. unmaka : 
unnerve. 

64>60. Vhese word» are a eonviiidii^ proof of body 
Macbeth bein^ a tmnan ; had she jiroceeded to the ileed^ it 
would have been as coiivinciniir a proof that she was a fi^id ; 
but she could not have possibly proceeded to do this to her 
infant, as she could not finally proceed to do what she said she 
would do to Duncan. ^ThrouKh the socmiii^^heartlcssiiess of 
this threat, there showed itself the tenderness of a mother's 
heart, throui^h that of the other threat, thiere showect^tself 
the tenderness of a dau^thter’sj^art, that held her hand from 
one who merely looked like her father. This is not the callous- 
ness of a fien^ 

58. Scan: AnM dashed | the brains out | had V | so 
swbni I y6u ; '^out” is slurred in second foot ; fourth foot 
trochee : the first and second feet are i^veii forth, fierce, quick, 
breathless. 

59. to this: to do this ; I have told you a hat I would 
do to iny own infant ; and here you are hesitating about an 
old man, who is nothing to you. If . . . fail : Macbeth's long 
soliloquy has been upon the consequences of success those 
four words raise the question of those of failure.' iiudy* 
Macbeth answers it. 

59-72. In that answer there are no '"ifs”. no- fears, no voice 
of conscieneo, no outraged sentiment" of loyalty, no terrors of 
universal execration, that success may call forth : ail is 
certainty, all is a sur^aid-plan that cannot fail : that plan 

will lay ; leave it all to her. That plan, when carriiMl out, 
looks terribly like a housewife’s ordinary, daily .^dom^tic 
work— pr^ring the drink for a meal, laying the table with 
c&tlery on it, clearing away, wiping the cutlery klfter use 
during the meal, and washing the hands clean after the meal 
is over I In all this, she again is intensel)r^j^oman— her 
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horizon iiurowly liiniled to the present, her mind . unerringly 
certain in its activity within those limits, and powerless to go 
beyond them, or to rise above them ; it is intent#9>on its set 
work within that chatnl)er, to be done at this present hour ; 
it cannot think of the golden opinions of the wtfld that might 
be shattered, cannot think of the consequences that might 
follow, ill the future. 

59. We fail : both words are accented : ^*we’' full of 
the emphasis of fierfect oonfidence in th^selvcs. ''fail” full of 
that of withering contmpt at the idea of their failure. The 
great actress, Mrs. Siddoiis, misled by the '*but'\ misunder- 
stood and misocted these two words. 

60. But : only, (an adverb) ; this actress misunderstood it 
for a conjunction. SiMiii : Bdt 8cri6w | yoftr codr | a'ge 'to — 
rhe *irtlcTr | fng place: first foot doubly stressed, third 
unstressed ; ail you have to do is to screw your couiage to the 
last turn the thri*ad of the screw will take, so that it will not 


slip out. but stick fast 

64. %vine and waaiail : drink on festive occasions, when 
toasts A\cre drunk ; waMail : A. £:$. wa-rs kael, be of good 
health, convioce : ply (them ) till they are overcome ( with 
drink)'. 

65-67. Acoonliiig to the anatomy of Hhakesi)care’|» days, 
the brain w’as divided into ventrictes or compartments— one 
occupied by the memory, ns an ante-chamber, leading to a 
chamlier occupied by the reason ; Memory thus being a gentle- 
inan-nshcr to King Reason ; the fumes of wine getting into 
the head, concert first the memory, and thqn the reason, into 
fumes also! receipt: receptacle; the ventricle occupied by 


reason. . limbec only : mere alembic or still ; alembics were a 
potent 'apiY^tus with alchemists for the distillation of gold 
out of baser metals. The metaphor changes here from a king's 


chamber to an alchemist’s laboratory ; reason, heated by wine 


drunk, becomes a vapour that fills the retort ; the application 
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of the metaphor ends here in the text ; if wo continue the 
process, then the vapour will pass from retort to condenser, 
where |Cold< would fotthcr in a liquid, and then in a solid, state. 

70. put upon ; a]le|(e against, accuse of. 

71. spongy : soaked witli drink. 

72. qadl : act of killing ; ^'quell” and '"kill” are the same 
word. 

^72-H2. Macbeth’^ admiration of his wife’s plan tinds 
expression in terms that have an eye to himself also; in 
wishing the lady-planner to be the heroine-mother of young 
heroes, he hopes, in that way, to be the father of a son and heir 
to the throne he is aiming at for himself, and thus to baulk 
Banquo out of his hopes for his issue. But he wants 
to know the exact meaning of her words *Vhat not... spongy 
officers” ; he gives the meaning he puts upon them ; she 
confirms k ; all his scruples are removed, and he is now 
completely converted to her teachings in the art of murder ; 
as a proof, the pupil repeats the golden rule that the teacher 
has taught him. With this transforinatioii of Macbeth the 
Jn'csolute into Macbeth the Resolved, the first Act ends. 

'73. receiv’d : taken to b<‘ True. 

77. other : otherwise. 

78. at : (1) than, or (2) since. , * 

79. settled : fixed in resolution, bend up : stretch 
(like a bow). 

80. corporal agent : faculty of my body ; he has already 
dedicated every faculty of his mind to the idea of the crime ; 
he now dedicates the Acuities of his ^dv to the work of 
carrying out the idea into an action. 

81. m^k : \ei us mock ; like a good pupil, he here repeats 
quite correctly the lesson his teacher has taught him in I, v, 
64 sq.. and gaily says he is going to practise it. ^ 
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'1-9^ Banquo also has been t<mipted by thoughts of 
Ambition ; but he prays to Gh>d to deliver him from 
temptation^ 

2,3* '*€hek8’' and "Hwelvc'' are aiiia(*.hroiiiBros ; rJiore were 
no clocks or almanacs in those days. 

4. Hold : there ; giving some article of arms or armour 
to his son, as he puts them ofT on his way to his chamber to 
re^ for the night. From f'leance’s replies, we can guess that 
he is a lad — ^in age between Donalbain and the little* boy 
Macduff. husbandry : economy, in putting out their lights 
early. 

5. thea : thyself, that : some other article of accoutre- 
ment. 

6. heavy sttininons : tired nature’s call for sleepy that 
weighs down hu eyelids. 

7. And yet, because of the ^^cursed thoughts” that haunt 
him, Banquo dreads going to bed to seek for sleep. 

8w cursed thoughts : thoughts about the prediction of the 
^witches had made him pass many a night of broken sleep ; he 
firmly believes that they came from the devil ('^cursed”) first 
through that prediction, and since, through Macbeth’s attempt 
to corrupt his loyalty ; and he dreads their^recurrenee. 

9, 10. Life was insecure in those days ; even in a friend’s 
house, where he now is, he puts himself on his guard on hearing 
approaching footsteps, and gives the challenge ** who’s there 

14. lergass : libera^gifts. offices : the servants’ quarters, 
Le. to the servants in the castle. This, the last time that we 
see (ratHbr, hear of) Duncan alive, he is gracious as ever, his 
hand distributing gifts, his heart full of happiness. Holinshed 
mentions the gifts. 
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15. And the mos^preciouB of his gifts is the hostess^ 
whom we have just seen planning his murder. 

Id, 17. shut up . . . content : concluded his message to tho 
hostess by expressing his perfect happiness at the re(*eption 
he had had from her. 

17, 18. ' Being unprepared for the king's visit, we could not 
show him all the attention we should have wished to show. 
We can judge how far uiipre|)ared they both were. 

iQ-. Alps well : don't worry yourself over it ; everything 
was ^done as it should have been done. Macbeth is 
hypocritical about shortcomings. Banquo magnanimously 
overlooks them; if there were any. and tet see am ominous 
irony that he is unconscious of — all's mi well. 

2OH0. Tt is Banqin^ who begins talk on the subject, but it 
is Macbeth who has it most at heart ; the one is frank, the 
other dissembles— he “never thinks about it” ; yet. if Banquo 
cares, he “would like to talk with him” on it ; and. ‘4f you 
give me your support, depend upon it, you will not be sorry 
for having given it * if the thing succeeds, much honour for 
you follows” ; to w'hich Banquo replies — “And I shall accept 
it on om condition alone — no honour you bestow on me must 
ever touch the loyalty 1 owe to my king, and the answer 1 owe 
to my alonseience”. • 

20. At night, if waking, it is the accursed thoughts that 
sleeping, it is the accursed thoughts that . 
give him accursed dreams : and fear of thoughts ajid of dreams 
alike makes him dread going to bod. 

22, 23. ws can entreat : T can beg from you. we 
would : 1 wi^h to. In both {durals he means himself ; 
his tonejjn this is one of superiority, and his words are 
those of conventional ^politeness to a guest ; Banqiio’s are 
d^or^tial. as to a superior in rank, and as to the niaster of 
thehonse. 

^JI^5-29. Both now alter tone ; in business-like terms of 
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bargain! the one states what he wants, and what he is ready 
to pay for it ; in firm, decisive, clean-cut terms, the other replies 
that he is ready to give what is wanted, but on one condition 
only. Now, what is it that Macbeth wants of Banquo, and 
wktU [s that one condition on which Banquo will give it ? (I) 
One answer given is this ; — that Macbeth had hinted to Banquo- 
that murder was the ^'nearest way*’ to the fulfilment of the 
sei'oud prediction about himself ; had asked Banquo to silently 
acquicsc*e in the tpunler. and to actively support him in the 
election that mtist follow ; that Banquo should have refOsed to- 
do either, should have warned Duncan beforehand, and should 
have denoiineeil Macbeth afterwards ; that he did iieithe^, and 
therefore became on act*essory both before and after the fact ; 
and that therefore Am murder is a '*juBt punish- 

ment’' for his complicity. This answer is wrong, because it 
quite ignores the one condition mentioned above. (^I explain 
thus : — ^The ialk in 11. 2]-:i0 shows that Macbeth haa proposed 
Honieikiwf to Banquo on the matter of the succession, in the 
event of the old king’s death ; what that something was that 
Machoih’s cunning caution allowed him to reveal, we are no- 
where told ; it inay have been something that would involve 
no disloyalty in Banquo towards Duncan, if it was to be done 
on Duncan's natural demise ; it may be something that might 
involve disloyally, if it was to be done otherwise (such as, 
through rebellioQ, or through murder, not undttttifeon ways 
ill those days to secure succession to a throne — Duncan him- 
self had been placed on the throne through a succession of 
inurdem). Therefore does Banquo make this one condition 
— ^‘*1 shall support your election, if my support does not in- 
volve my loyalty”. We nowhere find that Macbeth’s hint had 
gone so far as to hint at murder, much less at murder on that 
night ; *and it is an insult to Macbeth’s intelligence to say that f 
he hod gone so far ; therefore the plea, that Banquo ^uld 
have warned Duncan, fmls ; at the dection meeting, the thanea 
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present had to go on the evidence that Macbetli’s diabolical 
ounniiiK had created, to prove his innocence ; and in the face of 
it, it would be quixotic cdiin|jgc in Ba^uo (or in Macduff), 
though he suspected much, to denounce Macbeth— quixotic, 
because any denunciation would not merely be useless to 
prevent Macbeth's election, but would expose the denouncer's 
own life to Macbeth's vengeance : therefore, strong as were 
Banquo's suspicions (thqy were stronger than even Macduff’s, 
because he knew more), Banquo’s^'^^do/^/" (Macbeth's own 
word) made him wait, that he might shape a course of action 
that would be both safe for himself, and effective agaipst , 
Macbeth ; Macbeth suspected what he was waiting for, and 
anticipated it by murdering Banquo. Macduff, less wise, did 
not conceal his suspicions ; and we kiiou' what the result 
was. 

25. claava . . . oonsant : abide ^by the advice 1 have given 
you ; what this “advice” is, we can guess from the above ; else- 
where, too, in the plays, "consent” means advice ; it is a veiled 
word for “my interest” ; "attach yourself to my intere 8 t”-“‘*vote. 
for my election to the crown, when the time comes ; and you 
tnll find that it will be for your interest also to do so”, when 
’lis : when “that business” (1. 23) is carried out ; when my 
object has been attained ; what this mysterious “U” or what *' 
<*thBt business” exactly is, we are never clearly told- 7 -or how 
much of his mind Macbeth had imparted to Banquo, and how 
much of it he had kept to himself and Lady Macbeth : but he 
ha d imparted enough to rouse Banquo's fears that “it’’ might 
be more than his loyalty could allow*. We can gUMwhat 
' 4 t^' was ; but v{e can be sure what it was not-Ai waif%M>/ a 
fool's act^f letting Banquo into the secret of that jiigliffi 
projected work, and asking him to keep mum about it ! 

26, - He will moke him a hurra nthni ; this biqt of '.honour” 
heie hdd out, is that when Macbeth becomes king, he will do 
hla best to secure the succession of Banquo's issue aft^ him, 
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to the throne* to the exclusion of Duncan’s issue, so ; pro- 
vided. none ; no honour. Banquo puts a wholly difihrent 
'meaning on that word “honour^’ ; shall accept the ^honour’ 
3 ^u nii^'n to confer bn me* provided I do not lose the sense of 
, honour implanted in my breast ; I shall consent to being mode 
^TBur^a admi by you* provided it does not make me lose my 
dharma^ my sammany my fxxai^ in my own eyes”. 

27. Provided* in seeking to increase my ''honour’ (as you 
understand it), I do not lessen or lose my ^'honour” fas' I 
understand it). 

28. Banquo defines his nentif* of honour ; it consists in a 
elear conscience and in an unstained loyalty. franchised 
soul : a clear conscience* being his duty to God. aUcg&iice 
clear : an unstained loyalty* being his duty to his king. 

29. be counsellM : follow your advice* '’cleave to your 
consent” (h 25). good repose : Banquo’s uncompromising 
answer disconcerts Macbeth’s cunning attempt to him to 
•commit himself* and be breaks off' with an abrupt “good 
night’*. 

30. sir : Banquo returns it with the same firm^ compo- 
sure, underlying a deferential tone of address, that he has 
maintained throughout this short but fearful encounter with 
die tempter's dangerous weapon. 

31 ,.'12. This was a preconcerted signal (1. 62) ; but the ser- 
vant is put off' with a plausible reason, to avert any misgivings. 
bt^-61. Macbeth's imagination rushes up to a white^ h^t* 
and then as quickly cools down to the realities of the business 
in hand. In the vision of the dagger, the supernoLtural' is 
again dP'work ; it may be that the witches directly %nd this 
vision ; it may be that it is called up by the witchcraft of 
Iw own heated imagination* wiiich thus becomes an infernal 
wizard within his breast* spurring him on to the deed, to 
which the other witchcraft* that outside him, has all along been^ 
luring him ; or it may be due* to both witchcrafts. Whatever 
10 
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tlio cAUse, he booh diBcovers the fusion, and dismiasesit 
with a contemptuouB “there’s no such thing” ; and mind 
returns to the present business ; the hour is oome ; his super- 
natural allies arc at work to aid him with their rites ; they 
send forth the spirit of murder abroad, stalking stealthily 
through the darkness ; he follows it towards his victim, calls 
upon the earth, on which he stealthily steps, to be deaf to his 
footfall, and upon night to be silent, so that no sound might 
startle him away from eftecting his purpose. 

toward : a monosyllable, clutch : he wants to test 
by the touch what presents itself to the sight. 

36, 37. saaBsible to feeling : perceptible by the sense of 
touch. 

40 form as palpabla : you are so distinct to my eyes^ 
that J feel sure that you must be as distinct to my touch. 

41. He draws his own dagger that he might have some- 
thing in his own hand that he can both see and touch. 

48. 1 . . . use : it has been arranged that 1 should use. 

44, 4!). Either my other senses refuse to confirm the evi- 
dence of my eyes, or the evidence of my eyes outweighs that 
of all my other senses. 

46. dudgeon : handle. gouts : drops, clots. Lat.. 
//M/to,*drop. « 

17. which . . . before : (1 1 which was not the case be- 
fore ; <2) which (dudgeon) was not “gouted” so before ; 
whatever the grammar, the meaning is the same. 

38-47. The dagger appears before his eyes, presents its- 
handle to him, points the way to the chamber, gets covered 
with blood, and then vanishes what living, active, know* 
ing^ ticking ghost of a dagger! It knows ^lacbeth’s 
thouc^its, and shows him the way for their fuldlmcnt. thora’a 
. . . thing : it has vanished, and therefore’it could notsbe a real 
(logger that I could not only see, but could grasp, in my hand. 

4By 49. infonns . . . eyes : has presented the thing to my 
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eyes. otic bclf-world : an anachronism for Macbeth’s 
days, when the sun was thought to and set on the whole 
of a dnt earth in the course of a day. 

50. abuse ; deceive ; a very common meaning in Eliza- 
^ bethan authors. 

51. Scan: TKe cilr | taln’d sldep I wi^teh | crhft c41 | 
ebr4tes : third foot doubly stressed monosyllable, or stressed 
syllable following a pause. 

51.52. This very hour are Hec*ate and her witches celebrat- 
ing their rites, to aid Macbeth, and to make sure that he will 
not shrink back at the supre me m oment ; what more likely than 
that for this reason they had. as part of these rites, raised the 
vision of the dogger ? Both the human (in his wife) and the 
supernatural (in the witches) come to Macbeth’s aid in this 
his first crime ; in those that follow, he dispenses with this 
human aid, and def)end8, first on himself and the sii^iernatural 
aid, and then all on himself. 

52-54. ^^e w'olfs howl, like the voice of the watchman 
c;illing out the hour of night, warns the spirit of murrler that 
it is novr the hour for action. alarum'd : called to arms, 
put on thealeil. 

55. Tarquin’s : the younger Tarquin. who violated the 
(diastity of Lncretia ; he was the son of Tarquin the Proud, 
King of Home (B.C. 510). strides : moving with long, stealthy 
steps ; people naturally take long, slow steps in the dark ; here 
tlie criminal does so also, from the fear of detection, added to 
this cause. design : the ai*coinplishmeiit of his design. 

56. like a ghost : silently, noiselessly. firm-set earth ; 
firmly fixed on its foundation, like his own firmly fixed resolu- 
tion, and unlike tliat airy vision. 

58. Let nortEr“vei 7 stones of the court-yard cnuich under 
my treads whereabout: a hereabouts. 

59. present horror : present liorrid silence. 

58-60. Any sound would disturb the silence in which a 
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miirderer. likes to work, for the slightest sound would fill him 
^th the fear of detMtion ; the ve^’ stones, grating under ~hfd 
tr^, would seem to his tense nerves to be listening to hi^ 
foot-hdl, and, by their crunching, to be giving information 
against him I 

61. cold breath gives (to) : unnerves, chills, gives : * 
give ; it is a common inaccuracy ii^ Elizabethan grammar 
to make the verb agree in number with the nearest noun, 
though it is not its nominative. 

fi2. This is the signal that Lady Macbeth was to give. 

To Macbeth, who cara little for heaven or hell in the 
noxtlife, it is a small matter to which of the two places even 
a good man like Duncan is destined to go ; *‘hc may go to 
hell, for all that I care”, he says blasphemously. 

Scene 2 

]. Lady Macbeth has had recourse^ to a stimulant, 
without jvhich help, she felt herself unequal to the task, that 
her nervously^sensitive temperament has* to face. 

2. Hark : The relocated utterance of this word by both 

of them, shows what tensiott of ijprves it is that, makes them 
start at the slightest sound, and misinterpret it as a sign that 
they arc being detected. ^ 

3. Peace : a long jutuse, during which she listens in 
silence, is indicated by the want of so many feet in the rhythm.^ 

4. fatal bellman : watchman anno^cing that the hour 
of death has arrived for someone ; the bellman's usual ofilce 
was to announce the hour of night. 

5. sternatt : because a farewell for^ever. good-night : the 
beUman, in tllose days, would also cry out these words, as a 
sentine^owadays calls out “all’s well”. 

7. mock: by going to sleep, when they should jiave kept 

watch. 

8*. Set that it has made them dead drunk. 
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9-15. While she is waiting below, speaking to henelf her 
hopes, her fears, and hearing or fancying she hears noises, 
hb has been stealing jnpstairs, has been stewed,, put^ of 
his pr esence of mind by some noise he heard or huided 
. he heard, and has cried out, himself thus breaking that 
silen ce that he had invoked to his aid^ and nearly ^ betrayinf^ 
hiins cjf ; she hears his cry, and her hopes and fears turn into 
despair at the ^lure that it seems to mean ; he, after waitings 
and hearing nothing more, goes on, does the deed, comes back, 
and meets her where he had left her waiting below ; bodi^ are 
thus torn by doubts, fears, despair, till the very last moment 
of_the dj^j ami we are kept in sus^gnse jtlso till then. .How 
Hat, how inartistic, would it have been, if Macbeth h^ march- 
ed straight on, done the deed, marched straight back, met 
his wife, both showing no sign of agitation of their minds, 
and if the whole thing had gone olf '^according to plan”, 
and without a hitch ! Bee note 11. 17, 18. 

11 , 12. Either ( 1 ) attempt : if he has made it, and it has 
^failed, deed : if the attempt has succeeded, confounds : 
ruins, destr oys.^ This explanation gives a strikin g ir ony : as 
things turn out, it is the deed, it is the success of the attempt, 
that confounds, that ruins, them. Or (2) attempt t* all that 
precedes the deed, deed : deed when done. MnfoundsJ 
agitate s ; this, the modern meaning, is much lessjpommon in 
Shakespeare than the older meaning in (1 ) ; and (2) gives 
a less forcible sentiment than (1). Hark: this was when she 
heard his approaching foot-steps, and took anot her fal se ylarm. 

K-i. 14. The true woman in her again shows itself : she 
who talked of sticking her ^*keen knife” into him with her 
own hands, has only, with those hands, laid the knife ready 
for her husband to stick' it in ; she who talked of dashing 
out her Awn infant’s brains, cannot ^touch a.hair of an old 
man’s head, though he is nothing to her, and though he 
stands in the way of her ambition. • .i 
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16. I heard no human voice, which alone would be a cause 
of alarm, cricket : this insect is also called a death-watch. 

17. 18. Did . . . speak c refers to Macbeth’s cry in 1. 9. 

To this he replies that he cried out os he was ’^descending” ; 
this has lieen taken to mean either descending before he 
committed the deed, when he ran back to ascertain where 
the cry came from, or descending after conimittiug^ite. Her 
mrds and ^'ay\ confirm this second meaning; the 

usual meaning given by critics and actors is the first, and is 
the<one adopted in the sketch of Macbeth’s movenieiits given 
in II. 9-15 above ; if we accept the second meaning, confirm- 
ed by the wo^ and his movements must be 

altered thus :-^e proceeds to the chaml)er without interrup- 
tion, meets with the terrors he describes in 11. 2^1-44, leithin 
the chamber, and meets with the alarm that makes him cry 
out ill 1. 9 when he is returning from the ehambe^ 

20. second : next to Duncan’s. 

21,22. sorry: horrid; is the same word, but 

'^sorrotr^^ is different in derivation. 

23. There’s : there was. one : supply "*wh4}'\ laugh ; 
fee can see irony in this laugh ; it is unconscious irony that 
ill sleep laughs at Macbeth ; for he is. by this stab, digging 
his oiVuj^rave ; he is stabbing his own happiness, and prepare 
ing the way for the stab that is to end his own life. 

24. stood : stood still outside : he. had enquired about 
the sleepers in the next room, because he had heard these 
voices from it ; she had named only one as its occutiant, and 
now corrects herself, and says there were t^, the other being, 
of course, Majcolm. 

25. gPut : but, to my relief, they suspected nothing. 
addMt’d . . . . to : sought for. thorn : themselves. 

26w She sees she had mistaken in naming on^ in 1. 20 
(no doubt, from agitation of mipd), and corrects herself, on 
heunng him say he heard two voices. 
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27. blest : defend, protect. 

Scan : Oii'e cried | G<kl bl^s i md | A'm^ii | thb 

6th I (er) : first foot trochee, second and fourth spondees, 
third pyrrhic, -cr hypermetric. 

28. As : as if. hangman's : executioner's. 

29. : cries of fi^r. Bean : Listenhig | tbdr fe^ | 

P cofild I ndt sky | A'mdii : first and third feet trochees, fourth 
pyrrhic. fifth spondee (doubly stressed). is very emphatic, 
his voice rises as the line proceeds, till 11. '10.32,83 are spoken 
in a shriek ; and in each of them, “T” and are 

stressed. Macbeth’s inability to utter the word *Ameii’, is the 
effect of despair ; it is not due. as critics say. either to an>*“tnie 

^fcelhiK of religion”, or to “egotistic hypocrisy” like that of 
Louis XL ; it is due to remorse ; and this remorse soon passes 
off, and his inherent love of evil re-asserts itself. 

33. Bc^ri : V hM I mdst nded | bf bldss | log knd | A'mdn. 

35. so : if we do so. make . . . mad : an unconscious 
prophecy : they bp^h go mad^ but in different ways, Uithor- 
to. liody Macbeth’s voice, her words, her manner, have all been 
soothing, have all tried to calm him ; but. he proceeds without 
heeding her. 

• 88. Bicep that restores oAlm to the mind, distracted by 

care. kni ts up disentangles and retwists. ravell'd sleavo : « 
silk thread whose filaments have got untwisted and enlangled. 

89. The rest and refreshment after the daily toil and worry 
of life, the bath that washes off the sweat of toil. death . . . 
life : the daily death of th"c wo^Q^ies of each day's life, as 
death is tlie end of the worries of a whole life. 

40. secon d cqurmi.! It is eopiic to try to explain this, as 
has been done, by a reference to "pudding” as the fl|st and 
minor course, and ‘'roast ^beef” as the second and^chief 
course, at dinner ( as they actually were in Shakespeare’s 
days). Macb eth’s exalted imagination looks upon t he daily. 
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lUe of man_a8_aje^ the ^'iiratjDOUrse” is iAe daj^s 

work, and the ^'second^course'’ is the nightie rest ; the day’s 
work as well as the night’s rest may both well be elements in 
an honest man’s enjoyment of the daily of life, that 

nature places before him every twenty-four hours. Macbeth, 
instead of enjoying this second course, like any honest man, 
and going off to sleep the sleep of the innocent, has kept awake 
, to destroy another’s sleep by murdering him, and is to be 
punished by having his own sleep destroyed for the future. 

41. What . . . mean : I^y Macbeth, whose unimaginative, 
matter-of-fact mind ^nnpt under 8 iA 0 dJJua.nQiij@^ 
sleep bebdg a second course in a feast, loses^ patience, and 
changes her soothing manner into sharp jones of rebuke, 
with which she tries to recall him, from his poetic wml- 
/ gathering, to prosaic facts that require his attention ; but he 
^ntinues his poetic^rayings, 

43, 44. % Macbeth, have murdered one in his sleep ; and 
therefore, ^ JMaebeth, by whatey pr nr ti tle I call my - 
8 ^, shall sleep no more in pe^’. The goddesses ^f revenge, 

Furies, will pursue him to inflict this punishment of 
sleeplessness ; they will detect him as the murderer Macbeth, 
under whatever name he may in vain seek to shelter him- 
self ; and this criminal, to escape detection, will plead am 
i n va in^ I 

45-51. She recalls him to the actual^present that requires 
their immediate^attention. Who . . . cried : nobody ; it is 
only your imagination. to think : in thinking. brain- 
sickly : as if your mind is ’disordered ; if you are 
raying. witness : accusing proof. Why . . . place x he 
had done BO, having lost all presence of mind. 

51. nl . . , . more : how ^ort-lived_arc all his fits of 
remt^ and terror is again shoi^ here, and will egain be 
^own la^ on, wre than once ; hm, only a short whBe 
after saying this, he not only goes there again, but co mmi ts 
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ti£& inore.Gid<?j 4 lated^ muidcg^; he says he c^not do things, 
but he does them, she says she will do things, but she cannot 
do them. 

54. Scan : Give me" | the daggers | th5 sle4p | in g an d [ 
the d4ad : hrst foot doubly stressed, '^daggers’' one syllable, 
fourth foot unstressed, its stress going to double that on the 
first. 

56. painted devil : the devil in a picture is not formid* 
able to look upon, as the devil ''in the flesh” is. 

57, 58. gild guilt : this ghastly punning is due to 
a callousness forced in the presence of^r husband, and is 
jneant to. shame lum ; blood cannot be said to "gild” unless 
gold is to be "red” ; but (like "/a/” still in Indian 
vernaculars) -was once used generally for gJJ bright colours. 

61-64.- * Macbeth says that all the waters of the ocean 
will not wash his hands clean, but that the blood on them 
will, on the contrary, dye all those waters into a bloody red ; 
Lady Macbeth says (11. 68, 69) that a little water will do to 
M*asb th^ bands clean. Contrast what both say here, 
what hfy>pens afterwards — Macbeth wades into an ocean of 
blood that hie own hands have created, and I^y I^bethL 
pcanngt wa^ hers clc^ of the stain left on them by this 
single deed of blood. 

61. This sentiment is found in many Greek and Latin 
poets, and two passages in Seneca’s plays have been pointed 
out. Hiere was an English translation of these plays, made 
in 1581 ; but there is no need to think that Shakespeare was 
indebted to it. 

63. mnlkitudinous teas : (1) the multitude of 'seas, fd| 
the seas on the face of the earth ; incorrect meanings given 
arc (2) seas swarming with life, (3) seas with their myriads of 
waves— incorrect, because l^th give characteristics of the 
seas that are irrelevant here, incarnadine : dye red. 
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64. Turning the natiinil voiotir of ot^ean water, a gtagg - 
green, into one of a uniform blood-refi. ona : fan adverb l 
throughout, not in mere patched of red ; IT if a modt.leeble 
TOjr to tak^‘‘ow«’Mo be an adjective^ {i|i if ^^green one’’ mctme 
'"^green sea”, : MUkhig | thh grden | dne : lirst 
foot tnx'hec, third foot s|)oiidee. 

69. it : the clearing oiu^lves o^ the deed. constancy : 
hrmiiess of mind. 

70. Hath . . . unattendad : has dcserte^l^oii. 

7}. nightgpwn : dress worn in bod — so that they might 
seem to those who w'ould Im' udmitlod. to have just left 
their betis. i jest ... us : if we .have to iipi)ea.r before 
't^m. 

72. show . . . watchors : prove that \v(* have been awake 
And out of bed. 

73. So poorly : to look so like a craven. 

^ 74. we dg^/rhgl has been done, it would be 

not to know irho has donejt. know ; not to be ^Most in 
«iy thoughts’* (11. 72, 73). not . . . myself : to h| lost to 
mypelf ; not to know that it was«E, Macbeth, (liamis; Cawdor 
(Ji. 43, 44) who had done the deed. 

74. 75. What is t ire to ne, what is the frame of mind, in 
whichdhis is uttorred ? They are not, as some critics take it,ft, 
those of desgmr ; her last words and the buoyancy of his own 
evil nature, have reaerted on his despair and his hang-dog 
•looks of a few minutes ago, and the tone of voice and frame 
of mind arc those of a cynical flippanc)^ which is a half-way 
house to the self-possession of perfect hypocrisy before the 
.assembled guests, that follows a few minutes later, and that 
'itself .is foUoifed by another crime (a cold -blooded double 
murder) m a few minutes more. 
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Besides the ireneral reasons stated in the Mrodue- 
tian^ there are particular reasons, l>oth shomog: that this 
Porter-Scene is a necessary part of the Action, and not aii 
irrelevant interpolation ; they are : — (1 ) it (rives^lme to the 
two to wash their hands Ac ; (2) it relieves the reader’s tei^on 
of mind due to the murder-scene — a tension bound to be 
renewed b> the discover} -scene ; (3) it shnts^up the d^ 
within the castle-door for a ahile, before it is released and 
flies out to ail the world ; (4) it shows that castle to be a^ell ; 
(5) it shows the ver^ifferent efll^ts the knockiiifc has upon 
the inngeent and upon the f;uili> — making the former crack 
jokes upon it, and the latter quake aith fear at it, though 
this fear passes off ; (6) it makc^ us, the readers, foi^t, for a 
short while, the homr of the deed in the ribaldry of the talk. 

2, 3. hell-gate : an unconsciously ap|XMite word ; the 
castle was at the moment, a very hell indeed, old . . . key ; 
he woul^^ve constant jrork in opening the door (to let in 
the callers for admission), and shutting it. old : the ungiid- 
ing monotony of the act is meant In this coJUKiuialism. ef. 
^‘old swearing”, ''old abusing” Ac 

4. Beelzebub : i)rince of devils and master ot that house 
(i.e. of hell) — as we know Macbeth is of this house. 

5. former : see hitrodm^tum^ f. We can see an applica- 
tion, that the Sjjeaker docs not, to Macbeth again -^Macbeth too 
is ^'hanging” hinihclf, is seaJjiig his doom. 

6. napkins : to wipe off the perspiration. 

9. other dovtl's name ; the porter’s small stock of 
scripture names for the devil is exhausted ; though he does 
not kiiovi the other name, tee knoa it — it is ‘‘Macbeth’*, 
equiyooator : (I) a J||suit ; (2) a perjurer in a law court. 8ee 
IntroSwtion^ I, ** * 

11,12. for God’s sake; (1) because the .fesuits 
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held the doctrine of *'meiital reservation”, which, like their 
other doctrines, prompted their words and actions ‘Tor 
the greater glory of God” ; (2) because the perjurer had sworn 
on the Bible to tell the truth. We again see an application to 
Macbeth, who equivocated between doing and not-doing ; and 
to the witches, who equivocated to his undoing. committed 
treason : so had Macbeth. could not . . . heaven : could 
not find his way to heaven by equivocation, but found that 
it ledhim tojiell, though it had enabled him to make his 
way on earth for a time. 

13. These repeated knockings of course came from the 
same persons outside. 

15. tailor: tailors were a st^dinjg butt for }ok<^ 
literature ; we can forc«« an application to Macbeth, who steals 
the crown, like king Claudius in Hamlets and then robs 
his subjects, rich and poor. 

15,16. French hose : were of two Jcinds. wide and narrow ; 
and as the tailor managed to steal cloth out of both, so did 
Macbeth rob the rich and poor alike ; we hear of hjs avarice 
and*irapacity afterwards. 

17. gMse : flat iron for pressing clothes, with a handle 
shaped soTthetailor had already provided ‘‘cabbage” fas the 
stolen doth was called} for his roast “goose” (pun), 

18, 19. too cold : being now more than half-awake, he 
bcf^ns to feel the cold. 

21. primroia way : pleasant road, strewn with enjoy- 
ments on earth. bonfire : the eternal fires of hell ; either 
as punishment, like the burning of heretics by the Inquisition, 
or, Ironically, as enjoyments, like the rejoicings shown by 
lighting ^hfires. 

1-21. Thus does ttus^ drunken, drowsy creaturo uncon- 
wiously monlize on^his pass ji tf gment 

on him : King (to be) Macbeth, a condemned by a 

judge, his menial servant I 
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22,28. Anon ... porter : commit coming; please 
don’t forget the poor porter’s bukshecHh ; being now wide 
awake, he has recourse to his halntual whine for a tip, as 
he lets in the visitors. 

24-39. Commonplace talk on iiidilfcrent matters succeeds ; 

40-49. and leads to talk on fearful omens of impend- 
ing disaster, seen in the heavens (I. 42), and on the 
earth (1. 46). 

26,27. second cock : this was the vague way of reckoning 
time among the ignorant classes ; it has been vanousl.v_^taken 
to be 8 o’clock or 6 o’clock ; it is quite immaterial which it is. 

86. physics : cures, makes us not to feel. UiKonscious 
irony : ^ Macduff, in all the innocence of conventional polite- 
ness, says that he is troubling Macbeth to show him the way to 
the king’s chamber, but that he is sure Macbeth will look upon 
such trouble as a pleasure ; Macbeth, with i)crfect hypocrisy, 
replies that such trouble is a pleasure. There is no reference 
here to the trouble of entertaining the king, as critics take it ; 
for here it is irrelevant, ix)intless ; the point being the change 
from innomit anticipation to the horror of the reality in store ; 
the pleasure is the plen^ure (!) of showing the wiiy„ to.tbe 
place where he knows his ghastly jiandiwork-lie& 
f 87. Co: as to. 

88. limited : special l^appoiiited, privileged. 

44. combustion : tumult, j>verthrow ; in astrolog>% the 
occultatioii of a star behind the sun was called its "combus- 
tion” — its burning up — in the sun’s fire. confus’d ovonts : 
destructive calamities, confus’d : confusing (old meaning), 
destroying. 

45. new hatch’d : secreti^laiined (^tofcAed”), and now 

about to be disclosed ; a comic explanation given is 

that bjfds of ill omen (Like owls) were lately ‘^'hatched 
in uncommon iiumbll||||l’, to predict this event, to : brought 
forth by. obscuiu : (a trochee) that flies by night. 
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50. Tongue ; join with “jiamc'^ ' lieart r join with “con* 
«*eivc’\ 

51. thee : the horrid deed. 

52 . eonfuiion : destruction, ruin, the hand of murder., 
masterpiece : Morst deeil ; because it is the murder of a 
kirifi;, whose life and person were sacreil. 

04. The . . . temple : the body of the kin^, the sacred 
person of the Lord's anointed. In the Jewish theocracy, the 
prophet of the Lord anointed the kiiif^ of Israel in His name ; 
hence the idea of the **divine rii'ht’’ of kin^rs. and the 
use of the word ‘sacnlegions'* above 

55. The life : the king's life, the building : tlie king's- 
b(xly. the life : Macbeth pretends not to nnderstar^ ickose 
life is meant : l.^]ino\, ever alert, asks that question directly 
(1. 56). 

Oreek mythology, (he gorgon ^edusa ; 
her severed head, placed on Pallas's (Minerva’s) shield, turned 
into stone all who looked on it. 

N. I), Exeunt Macheth and Lennox : Ijeniiox, with a mind 
always looking for proofs, wants to see for himself the truth 
of what Mac'du^ haa said ; for doing so. critics, who mis- 
iinderstajid his character, have called him a Paul Pry ! 

62. 'downy : placid, as on a \}ed of soft down. «. 

tl4. great. . . image : the death of the king that almost 
resembles in horror the generjd deatX of ajl the living on the 
day of Judgment, in this that the king's death presages the* 
death of us all. Macdt^'at once siispecte^_AJ[acbcth. in whose 
house, and therefore in whose power, they all now 'tre. 

65. as . . . ^aves : as if you too fynd all been already 
murdered|^ 

66« countenance: be injeeeping with t his ho rrid sighty 
as ghosts^ risen from the dead, and come to lo^ up^n that 
sight of death. 

69<-72. Macdufi'. whose intuition had ht once suspeeted 
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Macbeth, has yet no suspicion of Lady Macbeth's complicity 
with him ; and with misplaceii delicacy. of mind, he fears that 
even breathinj^ the won! **murder’' into her ear. might kill 
her. fell : the very word as it w'as uttered, would kill 
like the stroke of a sword. 

73. 74. Her tirst cry, if she had been innocenr. would have i 
been *‘What ! murdered But she know'S that fact, avoids 
using that word, and turns olf to something else— the good 
reputation of her house, and her concern for it — ^as if it would 
not matter so much, if the murder wore committed in any 
4>ite elso's house. Banquo takes ^ her up sharp at once. 
Too . . . where : it w'ouJd be a cruel deed, wherever done^ 

111 this hyiioeritical moralizing in general terms 
and metaphorical images, he never once directly refers to the 
dead king ; with the washing of the blood off his hands (with 
a little water, and not the whole ocean), Macbeth has as easily 
washed the short-lived remorse od his mind, ami is himself 
again — hyiXKM'isy trying to covcr.pp the tracks of crime. 

77. chance : occurrence, lit. what has be^len. 

7i). nothing serious : all is a jest in human life C*and in 
human death**, he might have mentally added). mortality : 
(1) mortal man's life : ( 2 ) this earth in which mortal man lives. 

• 80. all . — toys ; aU things on earth are trifles ; human 
life is a trifle (he might have added, ''and human death too ; 
and munler is a jest and a toy"), renown and grace : a 
roiuidabout reference, in abstract terms, to the king. is : * 
singular verb to a plural nominative, when the plural, in sense, 
amounts to a singular. 

81. the . . . life : the king's liferblood. mere lees : the 
king’s dead body ; but there is a further application ; the king 
himself is the precious wine of life : his nobles, now kingless, 
are the legs of that wine now drawn off ; he is taken away* and 
we, his, worthless courtffts including the speaker’s humble sdf),.^ 
are left alive. 
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82, ▼«^t : wine-cellar^ this earth, this '^mortality” (1. 79). 

83. fpu are : things have gone wrong for you, 

Scan : Whdt Is | hmiss | y6u arh : first and third, trochees.' 

84-86. Boundabou^ language again from Macbeth ; the 
truth, in plain words, from Macduff. 

87-92. Lennox U slow to susfiect, confines himself to 
evidence before him, and suspends judgment fill the evidence 
is complete. * 

87. as It seem'd : when we visited the room. 

88. badfed: marked ; thb is taken as an evidence 
pointing to their guilt. 

91. distraefed : as men waking after having been drugged, 
and seeing the bloody sight, would naturally be but it 
could also be becaus(» they w'ere guilty. ' After placing the 
evidence of his own eyes before those present, Lennox pau^, 
looking open-eyed at them ; the deficient metre (1. 92) indicaten 
this pause. 

93, 94. The moment Lennox witnessed these damning 
proofs, Macbeth’s hand laid them dead. 

94. A quick, penetrating question from Macduff ; his suspi- 
cion is gathering strength, and ir cannot escai>e Macbeth’s 
' notice ; we may surmise that from now he marks ^him down 
for his fiitore attentions, after Banquo. « 

95-105. Hehasaready^reply Eteasontold me I should 
not have killed them outright, but that I should have reserved 
them to be dealt with by the arm of the law ; but Oh ! my Ipve 
fw my king made me quite forget all reason; and the*sigj;it 
before me— kere, the beloved king lying murdered there, his 
murderers, red jirith the proofs of guilt on them—drove me 
into a fr^y, such as only he can be driven into, who has a 
heart to love and a hand to avenge. This naoseayngL^ypqcj^ 
has been, by Macbeth’s admirers, called a ’*pmiect detece” of 
himself. 

97. expedition : haste. 
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96. pi^ucer slow, deliberating. 

90. silver .... golden : one word suggests the other, and 
both arc glaringly, forced in their application ; '^silver Aotr” 
might have been apposite ; a white robe edged with gold lace, 
^is a Mgidly artiticial fancy. 

100. breach . . . nature : breach effected in the natural 
fortress of the human bpcly (within which life shelters (tself). 

* 101. entrance : the daggers that inflicted the wounds were 

the storming party, forcing its way through this breach. 

102. colours : the liveries of the Trade Guilds suggested 
this. 

103. Uimannerly broech*d : indecently covered or dress- 
ed ; the proper, decent dress (or covering^ for a dagger is a 
sheath ; iheae daggers, all covered with blood, are in a most 
improper, indecent dress ; men put on breeches, and doggers 
put on sheaths, for decency's sake ; these blood-stained daggers 
shocl^aU decency ! Ho says Macbeth, shocked ; and so were 
those critics shocked, who tried to restore the text to decency 
by ctncndallons like manly drenched’\ *"un manly reeched" 
Ac, or by decently explaining ^'breec'hod” to mean ^*up to the 
hilt’’, on the remote analogy of the breech of a cannon. They 
were wrong ; for Macbeth’s speeches hereabout are, all of them, 
fun of affected artificialities, that show his afTected, artificial 
grief : and these affectations reach the anti-climax of the 
ridiculous in these two words, and the picture^iiey present ; 
they expose ^ hypocrisy, and force, a contemptuous laugh from i 
us, in the middle of this awful scene. Shakespeare oftcni! 
likes thus to try the strength of his power over our emotions,! 
by daringly putting the comic into the midst of the tragic, 
without in the least impairing the terror produced in us by 
the tragic — making us laugh, even when we are quaking 
with fear. sWhat other dramatist has attempted this daring 
feat, and has succeeded 7 

105. Courage : this was once fancied to bo seated Jn the 
11 
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heart, ^ literally : Lat. eor, heart, nwkc’a : make his. Help 
me ^ce : Ip, l(4idx. JfaQbeth_fwtiijJly_gomii; fain t, y or 

is abe merely pretending todo so ? (1) She pretends : the proofs 
are :-^that Macbeth takes no notice of her^he understands that 
it is not a &int, but a feint ; that she keeps up appearances— 
for, to faint, or to pretend to do so (if she really cannot faint) 
is what decorum requires of a lady ; that she makes a noise U> 
attract attention to her performance. This is a mistaken 
view, shallow, cynical, belied by the whole course of her 
words and actions to the end, and so, misunderstanding her 
character, ( ^ghe really ijftintp ; she had planned the details 
of the king'^^urder, but her limite^imagination had never 
been able to picture to her the scene of the victim lying dead, 
till now, when it is described by the murderer ; she had 
planned that by m^y smearing them with Duncan’s bloody 
the guilt should be made to ^1 on the grooms, but she had 
not imagination enough to suggest to her that their murder 
might ever follow-on the execution of her plan : that picture 
and this undreamt-of Boc|uel are too much for her ; her nerves 
/give way, and this faintiiig is the ^t indlcatiqii o f that p tP^n ^ 
upon her mind that never ceasesj but ever grows, till it ends in 
her death ; this growth will be traced as the Action proceeds, 
till that consistency of character that view (1 ) violates, will 
established. 

106w Macduff’s attention to her, and Banquo’s *in 1. 112, 
show that nehiiw suspf^ts her as yet- 

107. argument for ours : subject that so closely concerns 
us. 

108. should : possibly can. 

109. ^ Where murder may be lurkjiig for us in places where 
we least suspect it can bide ; in the Araltian Nights, a colossal . 
igrv^ii issues from the mouth of a small bottle^ when ^uncorked,, 
and &11b upon a poor, astonished merchant 

111. Bean : Odr tdtrs a trochee, our : emphatic ; we,. 
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whoee ^ef is thb deepest, ore the sibbest to give expression to 
it ; those whose grier lies on the surface, are the resdiOBt to 

Sprees it; two sons have penetration enough to see 

through the demonrtrative grief of their host and hostess. 

Ill ,112. Our grief dare not yet give expression to itself ; thw 
is not the time or place to shed our tears and give vent to our 
sorrow : we have tirst to think of our ow n sa ^y. The younger 
son spoke sarcastically against the pretended grief of others, 
the elde^speaks prudently about what should be done, before 
they can indulge in their own grief with safety. 

113. The guests who had lodged in the castle appeared in 
their night-dress ; those who had knocked were dressed. 

114-1 1^9. Banquo has observed everything., spoken very 
little, and now, with that wisdom that ever acts with safety, 
takes the lead ; he proposes the holding of a court of enquiry 
into this yet not fully explained tragedy, and places himsdf 
under the guidance of God, as the upholder of justice against 
treason ; he knows more of what has gone before than any of 
the than^ present among the guests, and has stronger 
susgicjons^i therefore, than any of them ; but he has given, po 
signs of what they are. for that would be dangerous to 
them, and fruitless of redress, as long as they are in that 
qastle. 

115. question: enquire into. 

118. undivttlged proteDce : design as yet not clear ; 
Banquo carefully avoids saying '^worker” (1.115) or "pretended', 
and only says ‘‘work” and '^pretence”, pretence : an iambic. 

120. briefly : quickly. manly readiness ; not merely 
clothing and armour on their bodies, but alsojninds steded to 
meet malice and traison boldly and promptly. 

l22. them : Malcolm is cautious ; he names no names^, 
and tises saf^ plura). 

127,128. Doi^bain alsq^ suspects the king’^s lint oousin, 
Macbeth, near : nearer ; the older add more correct oompara- 
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tive of '^nigk*\ nearer bloody ; the more likely to thir&t for 
our Mood. 

128,129. This murderoas arrow has not yet spent itself and 
lighted on the ground ; but, after striking down one, it is still 
flymg through the air, and means to strike down the two 
others— having been shot witkthe intention to strike down all 
throe in succession. 

131. dainty of : particular about. 

132. warrant : justification. 

183. itself : supply '^away’'. 


Scene 4 

Hitherto the constgnation has been confined to those 
within the castle ; it spreads abroad, and, m it spreads, 
gathers round itself rumou ra and pr odigies, one more wonder- 
ful than another. 

2. volume : (1) space, compass ; (2) his life, which is a 
book of seventy pages and more ! 

4. trifled : reduced to a trifle. knowings : (plural; 
several occasions that 1 liave known. 

5. haavons : sky, threatening the guilty earth with dark- 


ness. 

6. ’ bloody stage : the earth, as a blood-stained theatre, ii\ 
which man is the chief actor in bloodshed. 

/ 7. travailing lamp : ( 1 ) sun as it travels through the sky 

on its daily round ; with a play on the older spelling and 
meaning of ‘‘travel”— “travail” ; (2) with or without the 
reading. travailing : sun that labours through, and struggles 
with, the darkness. 

8. ifedominance : rule, supremacy ; an astrological 
term, applied properly to the stars ; is the nighty unduly 


prolonging itoelf ? day’s sbamo : ot is the da^ undulj;^ 
ddajung itself 7 Are night aud darkness forcibly keeping the 
^y back, or are day and light ashamed to show tnrir faces, and 
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keeping themBelves back ? This is ^8*s euphuiat^ 
collect, 

10. living: lif^giving ; opposed to enlonb (L9): bring 
death. 

12. towering: hovering at the highest point it meant to 
soar to, before^uncing down on its prey. pride of place : 
this highest point that gives it the greatestj^ advantage in, im- 
petus downwards in its pounce. 

IB. nouting : usually flying close to the ground for its 
prey, such as mice ; the prodigy is that the owl towered 
higher tlian the hawk, and pounced down on it 1 

14. In scanning, and "^eertain^^ are accented mono- 
syllables, pronounced as and ^*c€rV\ and : aodf^et. 

15. Ainiona . . . race : 0^ hneat of the equine^ race, the 
best horses in the world ; (2) finest of their breed, the best 
of Scotch-bred horses (1 ) is i^r^erable, because of the 
<*'Xag(^ration, which Ross, we know, is fond of. 

16. nature: their nature. 

17. es : as if. 

18. war . . . mankind : they tried to tear their grooms to 
pi(^es ; another bit of flowery^exaggenition, man^d 

only the grooms or others they met in their wild care^. 
*Tis said : 1 have heard people say ; this is mere hearsay. 

20. look'd upon 't : as I saw it with my own ^es ; this 
is proof at first hand ; q^aggeration of &ct or in language 
can^go no further ; the old man is posed, and the prize for 
the tallest^k goes to young Ross ! Pathos, however, under- 
lie this comedy : it was supernatur^jnstinct that made the 
horses aware of their master’s fate, and Jove for him that 
drove them mad. 

All these prodigies (11. 5-20) are faithfully narrated by 
Holinshed. 

^ 2i^27. * Mi^uff sa|w he_ is ^ atiU Macbg^s 

ro^h ancJ in bis power, bM be knows that Macb^ is now 
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king by election of the thanes ; he therefore states the 
siojis arrived at ^the court of enquir}\ at whose sitting the 
fli^t of the two princes had strengthened the evidence of 
what Lfonnox had seen and reported ; but ^ keeps his own 
^pnyato opinion to himself ; what that is we can guess from 
lL37,39f where he declines to attend the coronation ceremony, 
and from III, iv, 128, where wo hear of his refusal to altend 
the coronation banj[uet. 

24. pretend : hold forth as resulting. 

27. ’Gainst . . . still : Eoss’s^redujous mind sees only a 
furth e^r odigy in this conduct of the sons — the earth, the 
element the brute world of bird and beast, and now hiimau' 
nature — sons against father — all act unnatarall}. 

28. thriftless : prodigal f ambition seeking to gmtify 
itself at the reckless cost of parricide. ravin up : snatch up, 
destroy. 

31. This was aiiother^esolution arrived at at that incoting 
of the thanes, after Macbeth had been offieially exonerated 
. from the very shadow of a suspicion. Scone : near Perth, 
the capital of the ancient Pictish kings of Scotland ; upon a 
stone (supposed to be that on which Jacob slept, vide Old 
Testament) in the Abbey, the Scottish kings used to be 
crowned ; this stone is now in Westminster Abbey. ^ 

33. Colme-kill : the celt of 8t. C!oluinba ; this is the 
island of Iona, one of the Western Isles : it was the burial- 
place {'*8torehouse'\ 1. 34) of former kings of Seotl^d. 
Holinshed gives 1046 os the date of this burial. 

36. to Fife : Macduff retires to his own stronghold, 
Fife Castle, for sajto, as he will not trust hinmlf again 
with M^beth,*by^^l^nding either the coronation ceremony or 
the state banquet, ikitlier : to Scone ; Boss takes things as 
they come, loyal to the late king, loyal to the pre^nt king, 
and like Barney Maguire, is going to see the grand tamasha of 
the -coronation. 
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37, 38. 4 BUBpIcioD, given eautiously :^I hope 

you wiil witness nothing untoward therej leat we regret the 
loss of what wc enjoyed under the old reign, more than we 
rejoice in anything we arc lilcely to enjoy under the new 
reign. old robot : such as safety, honour, happiness, that 
we enjoyed under Duncan the metaphor is suggested by Che 
coronation robes that will be worn at the forthcoming cere- 
mony. adieu ; farewell, lest I never see you cy^n, which 
will l)e the case, if the new reign turns out to be what I fear 
it will ; in fact, he never sees him again in Scotland, and he 
seems to have a presentiment of it. 

4(3. beniton : benedjetion ; so ^'malison”, malediction. 

41. ^hose who try to make the best of things ; ^'whatever 
has happened, has hapixsncd’' ; the old man too has his 
suspicions in his own feeble way, but he would rather that 
he had them not ; and he hopes, in his resigned way, that 
1 ^ 5 ^ ^Ij coma out of .evil. This acceptance of what b an 
accomplished fact by this old man represents the frame of mind 
among the masses of the churls ; as Boss’s acceptance of it. 
represents that among many of the upper classes ; any hopes 
that either class of these optimists have, will soon begin to 
fade away, and end in universal execration. 

ACT III 

Scene 1 

The Coronation is over, and Macbeth, now king, gives 
a State Banquet at hi8,^.i^t1e, now the palace. The details 
of the proceedings either at the Election Meeting or at the 
Coronation Ceremonies, apart from the mere facts of the 
two, have no bearing upon the Action, and therefore have 
no pla& in it. If they had, what a report on the former 
could Banquo have given, or what a picture of the Iht^ 
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could Ross have pointed I With what eagerness would an 
inferior artist have seiaed upon the golden chance to spin 
details of both out, irrelejrant as they are I Old Ghau- 
^eer, truT poet, knew when sueb details were irrdevant, but, 
true humorist too, he slyly got in the whole description 
of a feast, by prefacing every detail about every dish with 
^'1 need not tell you about this'’, or ^'about that”, or "'about 
how”. But in a play this ruse would not do. 

1-10. For^ne has placed Macbeth above Banquo; but 
Natcire made Banquo the nobler man. He despises the 
othet* for his foul play ; the other fears him lest he might 
pnu*tise it himself against him. 

1,3,4. il: the crown, stand: remain. 

7. sMiiez^ with the light of fulfilment ; are shown to be 
true (in your case). 

8. verities . . . good : predictions^ verified in your 
case. 

10. Banquo also then has his ambition, and never^con- 
eeals it, and if he had none, after hearing such a prediction 
about his issue, we would have despised him ; but_in his mind 
ambition cannot give birth to the thought oi crime for ^attain- 
ing the objwt, as it has done in MacbetJi’s ; this is why he 
priced to God, when the witches predicted to him ; prayed to 
Qod, when Macbeth tempted him ; placed himself in th& 
hands of God, when Macbeth committed the crime ; on every 
one of which occasions Macbeth placed himself in the hands 
of the devil and his agents. 

13. all-tiling ; in ev ery wav . 

14. solemn : ceremonial, of state ; often in Klizabethan 
writers, this wprd has no reference to religious rites. 

17. Indissoluble : accent on — d. 

10. This enquiry and those in 11. 23,35. are made quite 
casually, in the course of other talk ; they serve e tnninri y 
to ^w^info rmation m aterial to his plan s. 
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21. Mill: always, grave: weighty, prosperous: turn- 
ing out well for me. 

22. fix on, put o^till^. 

25. go . . . better : ipny horse goes slower tb^ I expect. 

27. Fail . , . feast : Baiiquo dbea not &iil aE tito feast ! 
The (‘allouB hypocrisy of the request, the unsyspecting readi- 
ness of the promise, the terrifying fulfilment of it, that neither 
dreamt of--wha t_ deep mea nings lie hidden under these lew 
words of commonplace talk 1 

29. are bestow'd : have betaken themselves. 

32. strange invention: absurd stories as to teko the 
murderer of Duncan is ; says the innocent Macbeth, in injured 
tones— will no tallow such stori^ uncha!lcngi^ ; I • 
will dnpv attention to them at tomorrow’s council meeting ; 
and I beg of you, my chief councillor, to be present at it’*. 
Macbetl^iiows that Banguo more ^than susp^to the truth as 
to who the murderer is ; mid while uttering this piecQ._ of, 
hypoc risy, th e craftyjiar watches. Bauquo’s face to see if it 
betrays his private thoughts about the official lie, that had 
becn^issued under all the authority of the court of enquiry 
that Baiiqiio himself had proposed to be convened ; he knows 
also, with a cynical certainty, that Bunquo, whom he so much 
presses to attend the next day’s council meeting, will, thanks 
* to his precautions, never be able to attend it. 

3^1. therewithal ; liesides. cause : affairs. 

34. Craving : requiring your and my joint attention. 

36. our . . . upon *s : it is time for me to set oat. upon ’s : 
upon us. 

38. commend . . . backs : 1 wish yon a pleasant ride ; 
“commend” was often so used to a person taking his leave. 

14*39. In this conversation, Macbeth’s main object is to ^ 
get infoq^tipnL about Banquo’s movements, which he does 
dutmgliBecm inglyjjasual cn quiriCT ; his second object is to 
remove any a nspicion in Banquo’s mmd that he, Banquo, 
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occupies his, Macbeth’s, thoughts, by making him believe that 
the two sons of Duncan wholly occupy his thoughts and 
auspicions. 

42. keep ourself : keep to myself, retire. 

43. while till. God . . . you : a dissyllabic in sctuuung, 
like its contradion **good-bye”. 

47-71. Macbeth has done much to become king ; but now 
that he is king, he discovers that to be king is nothing, unless 
miysh more is done to he safe as king^: ‘^Aiid T am not safe 
^ long as Banquo is alive ; his superior^natiire makes me feel 
that I am his inferior, though by t(Jtle I am his king ; and it 
makes him feel that he should be king by title, as he already 
Is by nature'; and to become this, he may do as 1 have 
done— he may murder me, as 1 have fhurdered 
Duncan ; he has oouiage enough to do this, but he has wis- 
dom enough not to.do this, until he can safely do it He 
rebuked the witches when they called him **king to be” ; 
and then they called his issue “kings to be” ; thus am I king, 
only to pave the way for his issue to be kings ; for them, not 
for my own issue, have 1 paid ^ dear a price for this kingship 
— loss of honour among men, loss of my soul to the devil ; 
this must not be ; while he is biding his^ time to strik^me 
down^ ^must anticipate him by striking him down at once”. 
He is as good as his word, and calls in the murderers at once. 

We never again see Banquo alive meeting Macbeth ; and 
the relations between them, from that election meeting to this 
parting here, may be explained, to clear his character from 
an attempt made to blacken it : — Banquo had stronger reasons 
than any one else to suspect Macbeth, because he knew 
more than any one else about him ; why. then did he_, remain 
silent aft this whiles why did he not expose him at the elec- 
tion meeting, how did he come after it to occupy so high a 
place in Macbeth’s counsels as to be called his chief (ftunctllor 
by the king? It was, critics say., because Banquo was a 
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^'paBsive^traitor t4)K[iog Duncan, WEB aj^ward for himielf, 
was a passive supporter of Macbeth’s cause, and a turnmt 
adherent to his fortunes in success. The answer is Banquo 
ciwas nqteaitor to Duncan— his refusal to support Macbeth, rf 
that support was to be at the cost of his loyalty to Duncan, 
: proves this ; he was nojK>ward for himself— bec4iuse exposure 
of Macbeth at the elecTion table, in Macbeth’s house and in 
his power, and with the ^*faked_up!^proo£s nady to rebut an 
accusation against him, woujcI*be foolh ardiness, not cour^, 
would not prevent Macbeth’s election, and .might, „.oost 
him, jBmiquo, his life ; and he was no supporter or adherent 
of Macbeth’s, but occupied his high place only in virtue of 
* his ^w beuig the Vpremier’j^^hane of Hcptlwd (os Macbeth 
had b^i under Duncan) an^the ** first” subject of its king : 
he was a loyal subject to that king elected by law, but only so 
long u{itil he could prove that the election had been vitiated 
J by crifne ; that ^'wisdom that guided his valour to act in 
safety”, as his enemy himself said of him, led him to bide his 
time until he could act with eflTect : and Macbeth anticipated 
this by getting him assassinated before that time could 
come. 

47. thus : a king, beset with fears for his safety. 

48. safely thus : supply ‘*is something”, ‘is the thing”. 

48, 49. our . . . deop ; my fears about what may be 

hatching in Banquo’s mind, have taken deep root in my own ; 
these fears arc that Banquo is thinking of murdering 
Macbeth : and Macbeth’s rule for quieting such fears is— *‘Do 
you fear a man ? Then murder him, and you are safe”. 
^ &nqiio has no thoughts such as these, we may be sure ; but 
Macbeth judges of others by himself. royalty of nature : 
Idngly nature ; such a nature as is described in 11. 5Q-5I1. 

50. would bo fear’d : commands fear, makes itself 
fearedf 

51. to : added to. 
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54. being : existence^ under : what a word for a king 
to use of one who is his subject ! 

55. G^us: intern^ nf^re; among the Greeks and 
Romans, a li^’s genius was his tutelarjj^eity, being a particle 
of the divine spirit imparted to him at his birth. 

54-56. This is how his late chief in military command and 
now his king by title, speaks of Banqiio, his superior by nature 
and in character, as he feels him to be. Shakespeare follows 
North’s Piutareh in the Life of Antony ; the Caesar meant is 
Aijgitstus, then Octavius ; Plutarch says Your genius dreads 
his ; when absent from him, yours is proud and brave ; but 
in his presence, unmanly and dejected”. 

60. fruitlei's : barren (1. 61) ; giving birth to no crown for 
son of mine. * 

62. wnneWd : Macbeth does not say **to descend to” ; 
for he fears he will be oiolmtly deprived of crown and sceptre ; 
he fears Banquo will murder mm to assure the succession to his 
issue ; this is why his “fears stick deep” in Banquo, 11. 48.49. 
ualineal hand : hand of one who is no descendant of mine. 

64. ^rd d efiled. 

65. them ; emphatic, and repeated in 11. 67, 69 ; in all 
throe places the rhythm must be altered so that the stress or 
accent falls on this word ; here the fifth foot is , T murd' | , 
(—er’d) 'being hypermetric. 

67. atamal Jewel : soul ; this sounds very pious ; but it 
shows that he was vrilling to sell his soul fQr.a.gi^ price, and 
that the price he has got by the sale falls bmw what he 
expected ; “I have been fooled by the devil inta making a bad 
bargain with him” ; this is the extent of his piety. Scan : — 
Only'' I fer th4iv | — first foot, trochee. 

69. Sf^n : Tb mkke | th4m kin'gs | —first foot, pynrhic ; 
second, spondee. 

70. Pale : you, Fate, who after being for me, hale npw 
turned round agaifist ma 
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71. campion me : fight roe ; he c hallenges Fat e, beeanae 
' of her decree in favour of Baiiquo’s issue. Se began his career 
by leaving his affairs in the hands of Fate who seemed to come 
forward as a friend ; he proceeded in it by taking them into his 
own hands, m^ the devil as a n^ friend and ally ; he ends 
here by openly breaking with. Fate and turning his hand against 
her, and by being dissatisfied with liis friend the devil ; by 
and by, he will break with tlie devil also, as a false friend, a 
deceiver and a cheat, to th e^ uttcraace : ^ to the bitter end ; 

, a term in duelling ; Fr. nV the extremity of death 

to one or Ahe other ; I^at. ultra, beyond. 

S, D. Enter two murderers : tins is how Macbeth **koeps 
himself till supper-time alone' \ to be able make society the 
sweeter welcome”— all alone with only two murderers I We 
shall see also how sweet that society at sup|)er-time turns out 
to be I - 

76. he : Banquo, of whom they had spoken "'yesterday” ; 
hence the pronoun without an antecedent. 

78. innocent self : these men had been among the nu- 
merous victims of Macbeth’s cruelty over the common people, 
but his cunning has succ(»edcd in diverting their suspicions 
upon Banquo as their oppressor, and in establishing his own 
jnnocence in their eyes ; and now, by a diabolicaMngcnuity, 
he succeeds in converting them into his agents against 
Banquo’s life. 

79. probation : proof of who your real oppressor was ; 
this proof took some time to be given to them, api)areutly 
occupying the whole of that meeting. 

> 80. borne in band : deceived ; a very common Elizabe- 

than phrase, instrumonte : subordinate agents. 

81. who . them : the chief agent who directed them. 

82. I^alf a sonl : weak-minded men. notion eras’d : 
one deranged in mind, an idjot 

83. The whole of it was Banquo’s work ; if these words- 
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were *Thu8 did Macbeth”, they woold be telling the 
tniih. 

87. let go ; overlook this. to gotpeird : such good* 
ChriatianB, such futhful followers of the Gospel, that tells us 
to- love our enemies; and to pray for them that curse' us ; the 
cynical tone in which Macbeth speaks of religion is unmistak- ' 
able. 

89. bow*d . . . gravo : broken down your spirits, so that 
life seems to you to be not worth living. 

90. boggar'd yours i reduced your issue to beggary, we 
are man : we have the feelings of ordinary men ; we are not 
Gospel sainta ; we love our friends and hate our enemies. This 
reply makes them advance half-way to meet Macbeth. 

91-107. This, his rejoinder, mokes them advance \he rest 
of the way. After falsely gpt-up p^fs, luid c^i-headed 
reasoning based on them, have done their part in bringing 
them so far, Idacbeth employs sarcasm to spur them on over 
the last lap : **You say you are men ; true ; but there are men 
and men, as there are dogs and dogs ; if you are men worih 
the name, c/o something to show that you hate your enemies,’ 
as you say you hate them ; I will put you in the way to do 
it ; and by doing it, you will also show that you love your 
friendf, as well ; Banquo is your enemy ; he is my enemy too. ^ 

9J.' catalogue : bare list of names only. go : pass. 

93. Shoughs s shaggy dogs. waler-rugs : rough-haired 
poodles. dept : called. 

94. valuM file :_li6t giving both names and values ; 
pricelist. 

95. subtle : keen-scented. 

96. hottsadKeeper : mastiff. 

98. ilas*d : enclosed, gifted him with. ^ 

99. addilioB : title^^designatlon. from : join with ''dis- 
tinguishes”, 1. 95. bill : same meaning as "catalogue”, 1. 9). 

101. Hlo : same meaning as "file”, 1. 94. 
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102. Mj'l : say so. Scan : N'ot i’the | w6r8t r&nk | ftf 
nwii I hodd sky't | : four feet ; the foot wanting indicates a 
pause, that is filled up by a silent look from Macbeth at them,, 
bSore he proceeds to take them into his confidence, 11. 106,107. 
' 106. in his life : as lonfT as he is alive. 

1(17-114. And they take him, in return, into their confidence. 

111. tugg'd with : biifieted by, pulled and hauled about 
by. 

113. on’t : of it. 

U5-13B. Macbeth, now sure of his men, uses stronger and 
' more direct laiigiiage. He calls Banquo his enemy by that 
word, says he can get rid of him openly, and without •their 
help, bid he seeks their help, that it might be done secretly,, 
for the sake of friends common to both, who must have no 
suspicion about him, and before whom he must seem to mourn 
his loss. He will give them direcJ;ions shortly how to proceed ; 
but one thing he must tell them now— they must not allow 
Flcancc (o escape. 

115. blMdy disUnce : (1) mortal enmity, deadly alien- 
ation ; { 2 ) d^ly proximity, os of two' swordsmen, so near 
to each otW that a thnist will kill ; as 11. 116,117 show, this ia 
the better explanation. 

116. being : life. 

117. near*st of life : h^irt ; . every minute of his life is <t 
sword-thrust at my heart. 

118. bare-fac’d : open, undisguised exercise of. 

^ 119. bid ... it : assert that it was my will and pleasure 
to do it. 

121. may : can. wail ; must wail. 

122. wbo : whom. 

126. His end gained. Macbeth cuts, short further profo- 
siouB o/devotion to him from them. 

128. advise : .informt instruct. 
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129,130. Another muf^hjliBcusBed jNU»Age A readiuf^ that 
puts a colon (:) after '*‘your 9 elves'\ and takes *^acquaint you^^ 
to mean ^^acquaint yonrselves” (imperative), thus making 
Macbeth keep the determination of the place in his own hands, 
and leave that of the time in theirs, may be at once rejected. 
All other interpretations have a comma (,] after 
and supply “1 will” before '^acquaint you” ; these interpreta- 
tions are : — (1) I will communicate to you ijiformatlon, secret- 
^ obtained of the exact i^^perfecf^) tim^f^ .the d^ 

; here ^^moineni^ is in apposition with and 

both mean the same thing ; but the reading, with this inter- 
^ pretation, should be of the j^rfeei time'\ I will com- 
municate to you §xdbt information, secrctlj obtain^ 
spy”), of Banquo’s successive movements . ^d 

of the moment for doing the deed (^on*f'}; here and 

^'momenf' are co-ordinates, meaning difterent things ; and the 
readiqg is^aa in ihc text ; but the meaning given to “/tme” is 
a forced one. (3) I will communicate to you the raaet time 
when you may expect to see Banquo coming ; here 

nieans “sspio/” ; and the reading should he^'j^feet time 

^ There is a hitch, therefore^ iiijeveiy interpretatiou ; 
and we may leave the correct one to Macbeth and the nmr- 
-derers who understand one another, and the thing to be done, « 
-better than we do. 

, 131, 132. And it must be 'done somewhat away^from the 

palace ; for you must never forget that I must be kept (‘lear 
of any suspicion of being connected with it. 

133. 8o as to round-off the work quite ^smooth, 1^ doing 
it once for all, not piecehmeal— no patoh-work, no rough work, 
that will need g6ing over again. 

135, $ere and elsewhere, Macbeth is nice and euphuistic 
as to the words he employs, but he is always very downi|ght as 
to the action they point to. 

136. iwsolvtt yeursalvat : make up your minds. 
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141. Everything now settled and made sure, Macbeth's 
thoughts turn, in a sort of diabolical piety , to the safety of 
the soul of his victim ; his thoughts turned so to the saf^y of 
Duncan's soul ; tho ^^if" here, and the **or’' there, both show 
his sceptical^ views about the next world, and should warn us 
against making so much, as some critics do. of the “Amen” 
that stuck in his throat. 


Scene 2 

2. again : back ; so “returns again” is pleonastic, 
but this pleonasm is common in Elizabethan English. 

3. Macbeth has not sought her advice in this mfitter of 

the Banquo murder plan ; 1, 44 shows this. dBhe wants to* see 
him, for %f late ho has not come to see her ; how different was 
it, when he flew to her, first in letters, then in person, when 
he w'as setting about the Duncan murder ! ^ 

4. Scan : Fdr h | f4w w6rds | (pause) | Mddkm 1 1' wilt : 
first foot unstressed, second doubly stressed, fourth 
trochee. 

Nod'ght’s h4d | a^'U's spd^nt : these four monosyllables, 
each doubly stressed, slowly^pttered, with a deepjsigh before 
uttering it, take the place of the full metre of five feet, or 
gven of six. 

4-7. Macbeth said the same thing (HI, i, 47), but in 
how different a spirit l~>“Nothing had by one murder; to 
have something, T must commit another murder” is what he 
said. “Nothing had, all spent” is what she says. ‘H!)ne 
murder only brought four on me, another murder must 
rid me of this fear”, he said. “Better to be dead and at 
peace, than to live in nothing but 'fear”, she says. 

5. content : happiness. 

6. be that : be dead, and at peace, as those are whom we 
havekiUedL 

7. doubtful : full of fear : a common meaning of “doubt” 
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was ‘'fear” in Elizabedian En^iah ; whence '^redonbtahle’V 
oauaing fear, formidable 

8. keep alone : never aee any one, never see me ; this. ' 
, is true as bir as she ia concerned; she thinks he is like her- 

sdf— alone with his brooding thoughts, as she is alone vrith 
hers ; but, poor soul, she little knows wha^his thoughts have 
been, and w^t company he has just been keeping to give* 
eifect to them I 

9. aerriest : saddest. 

^10. Brooding over those thoughts about Duncan’s murder 
that remorse had brought forth. uatpg : keeping company 
with, dwellii^ with ; a meaning in Latin also. She judges of 
his state of mind^om her own, and advises him to do what 
she herself cannot do--forget the past— little thiifldng that 
her advice falls very wide of the mark. 

11. all : any. 

12. be . . . regard : be disimssed from the mind ; be not 
looked back upon (the literal meaning of “regard” ; as also* 
the meaning in French). what*s . . . done : and cannot 
be undone. She thinks his mind, like hers, has been harping 
upon Duncan and the past ; she little knows that his mind has 
been busy about Banquo and the future (as his reply shows), 

13-2B. What is done has only left still more to be done;, 
and until that is done, 1 shall have to live in fear ; rather than 
live so, 1 will see this world turned upside down ; rather than 
live BO, 1 prefer to die, and be among those that 1 have sent 
to death ; Duncan have I sent to death, and him, dead, I put 
out of reach of the fears that crowd round me, living”. This 
is as true a picture of the agonies of mind he has been sufibr- 
ing by hlnu^, as it is of those his wife has been suifering also* 
byliOTelf ; and as we have g^ied her, we would have pitied 
him too, had not his plan to radeve himself of them intervened 
to kill all pity for him. 

13. scold'd the mallei by killing Duncan, we have 
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not put an end to all danger ; for danger from a freeh BOuroe 
threatens us ; we have cut off one hemi of this hjd^ of c^ui- 
ger^ only to make fresh heads come into life and thr^tjen 
•ceteli’d bruised ; Folio : seorehed ; an . older spdliftg of 
^'scotch” was '^scordi”, though the words are of different 
derivations: '^scorch” being from M. £. seorehsn, to flay, 
0. Fr. eeorcheff to strip of bark, Lat. exeoriiearet corfear, 
• bark ; **scotch” being from M. £. eeore, mark, cut, 

14 dose: be healed, by the wound closing, poor: 
that has effected so little. 

15. former tooth : the same power to wound as she had 
before. 

16. frame of things ; orderly structure of this universe, 
disjoint : * disjointed ; forms like suspect, infect, hoist Ac., 
without the -sd, are derived directly from Latin participles 
in ‘tm, or on that analogy ; forms with the -ed are from 
new English verbs formed from the Latin participles, or 
analogously. both the worlds : heaven and earth. 

20. peace : secure enjoyment of power. peace : the 
peace of the grave. We hoi)ed to gain happiness by gaining 
the throne, with nothing more to fear ; we have missed that 
happiness, and gained ^Hortitre'^ instead (L 21.) 

21. to lie : as on a rack of torture, instead of the bed of 
list. 

22. ecstasy : madness, mental alienation ; Gk. ekstasis, 

' a standing out of one’s normal state of ipind. 

23-26. It was the bloody corpse of Duncan that we saw 
last; we see him once more now^peaceful, happy, free 
from the torture that now assfdls his living murderers, 
fitful fever: the restless changes in the evils that assail 
the living during all their lives. ^ 

24 My treason against h|fa did the worst it could 
do to hiiA, when it took away his life ; but it can do, and has 
done, worse to me, when it midees me live this life of haunting 
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fears. Us t its. steel . . , poison : ire may well 
suppose that plots to assassinate Macbeth had been formed, 
and had been discovered by him, thongh none are directly 
^ mentioned in the play ; such plots would be some of the new 
heads of the hydra that threaten him, and are the sources 
of his fears. His three greater works — ^his opera majora— in. 
crime, and these only, are set forth at large in the play ; 
but many minor works of this great artist in crime are, as 
herOi ]UBt hinted at in a line or two ; but the mere hints 
ca^ a lurid flash on them for a moment, and leave us 
much to think of long ; among these thoughts are some 
about these. many hydra. heads that these infernal activities 
have given birth to, to threaten their parent. 

25. Malice . . . levy : as they touched Duncan* once — ^in 
Macdonwald’s and Cawdor’s rebellions (“maltce^ domeatfc”), 
and in Sweno’s invasion {^^foreign levy '*) ; and as they 
threaten Macbeth now— -in the disaffection of Macduff and 
other discontented thanes, and in the preparations for an 
English invasion. 

27. '^Macbeth never had that command, over his features 
that Lady Macbeth had over hers to perfection ; and his 
tell-tale face is now disti^rted at the thought of the coming 
murder, as it was on the occasion of the past one, and 
will be distorted again later on. 

29. He says this, because her face too, impenetrable 
before others behind its mask of innocence, is careworn and 
haggard now that she is alone with him, this look helps 
him to an opening on the subject he has now most at heart. 

30. remembrance : attentions ; four syllables : r^m^m | 
bdrihioe I • * Banque : one syllable : t6 Ban'q’ | . apply 
to ! it>ply itself to, be specially shown to. He now cau- 
tfeusly names his victim-to-bS 

31. Distinguish him above the other guests Irith looks 
and words ; of course, she would do this towards the first 
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subject m the kiuKdom, without being told to do so ; and, of 
^course, he knows that, his plan succeeding, there would jbe no 
occasion for her to do so ; his real object is to give her the 
first hint of what he has planned without her help, without 
her knowledge, and to see how she Ukes jt ; this is one 
change in the relations between the two ; the other is that the 
pupil now ironies the teacher I He repeats to her the lessons 
she had taught him about controlling the face and about 
^looking like the time”. The pupil has made good progress 
and left the teacher behind 1 

32. The two feet wanting in the metre need not be due to 
“something having dropped out” ; it indicates a pause after 
the during which he reflects upon what he had hpped 
to be, and what he has come to. 

32-35. We are not safe, os long as M'e have to dis- 
semble before those whom wo fear, and have to flatty them, 
our subjects, who should flatter us, their sovereign ; have 
befouled our honour, and wo have to try to wash the foulnqas 
clean in the running stream of flattery ; our hearts are blaek 
with foul designs, and to conceal them, we have to w^ the 
mask of a fair, dissembling face. This flattery and dissimula- 
tion must be made to cease atid that can be done only by 
removing those who make them necessary. Here then are the 
tfu>rns in King Macbeth’s bed. 

36. A cautious^ advance : the scorpions of fear are 
stinging his mind ; and the two scorpions among them that 
sting the worst, are Bauquo and Fleance, i.e. the fact that 
these two men are alive. These “scorpions” have been 
mistaken to mean the stings of remorse, of conscience ; 

1. 37 proves the mistake. dear wife : this has been seized i 
upon as a proof of real affection on his part ; it is really a I 
hypocritical^show of affection, trough which he wants to ^ 
find out if' she will give him any encouragement, any approv- 
al, in this preset undertaking, Shylock's calling Jmiea 
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“my girl” has been aimiLarly seized upon as a proof of his 
real affection for his daughter, when his real object is to get 
round her to keep good watch over his house and its contents. 

37. He comes a step nearer to the point, and names father 
and son, the two sharpest of the thorns [Note, 11. 32-35) the 
two worst of the “Scorpions” (1. 36). 

38. Lady Macbeth unwittingly helps him to come a 
step nearer still. . nature's copy : a copyhold leas e of l ife, 
held by all men from nature ; all men are tenants on a teipiin- 
abfe tenure, hol^g it from that universal landlord of human 
li{?-Nature. Lady Macbeth merely means to say “they can- 
not live for ever ; they must die some day” ; by this she 
means “they will die in the course of nature”. 

39. Macbeth takes her to mean “they can be ^imdo to 
die by a violent death” ; this meaning suits his purpose, 
and he takes great comfort in her words, and thanks her 
effu^vely. 

36-39. This ambiguity of meaning in her words raises 
the question — ^*^Was Lady Macbeth aware of or suspicious 
of Macbeth’s design upon Banquo, and did she by these 
words give her consent to or express her acquiescence in it ?” 
Borne critics answer “Yes”, and make her a passivejiccessary 
to his second great crime, as she had been an active accomplice 
in the first. Others answer “No” ; and they are right— hd 
alarmed question in 1. 44, shows that she is in ignorance 
of his design ; her moan in 11. 4-7 shows that one experience 
has been enough, and more than enough, for her in this kind 
of work ; since that first deed, she has shruiik^back from 
similar deeds, as steadily as Macbeth has advanced towards 
them. • 

39.2^ There's ... yet t they . . . esseilable : the first sentence 
conveys his efilisive, thanks to his wife for her reply ; the second 
aenteftoe wren^ehes this reply into meaning, not Vhat ehe 
meant, but what he wishes it to mean i ‘Thank you, thank 
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you, for your words ; if they are desgned to die 

1 can m^e them die qg y day 1 like ; if th^ can die, 
why I they can be murdered— can be made to die by bemn^ 
murdered”. 

40. Then cheer up ; don’t look so sad and downcast ; 
in Duncan’s case, it was she who had to cheer him up. How 
completely are the relations changed between them ! 

40-55. Just after he has matured one of his infernal 
designs, and obtained what backing he could from his wife, 
Hacbeth’s imagination takes one of its fine fligblte ; stripped 
of poetry, the ugly, naked_truth stands thus— "Some one is 
going to be murdered this evening”. 

41. cloUterM flight : dying about in cloisters, where its 
prey is likely to be found. black Hecate : the beetle^ because 
it dies out at^night to feed, is, like the owl, the hedgdbog &c., 
pressed into the service of the powers of darkness^and crime. 

42. shard-borne : fi}dng on sharded wings ; "shards’* are 
the hard, homy^shoaths to the wings of beetles, which are 
therefrom called co/eopfera, sheath-winged, in Zoology. 

43, 44. yawning peal : the droning hum of beetles, that 
makes^us, when we hear it, feel drowsy, note : import, mean- 
ing. 

If this had been an opera, and Macbeth, the Ufnare 
^ohmio in it, he would have sung these lines to the guitar to 
his lady at the window ; or had he been a Babelaisian punster, 
he would have facetiously asked her to pronounce the syUables 
"cfer”, "mnr”, quickly and repeatedly after each other, and aee 
what word they sounded like; he is neither, but he is in a 
humour to trifle with her in the spirit of both, in this his 
second great undertaking — he, who reverenced her as his in- 
spirer, in his first ; this is the humour in which he calls her his 
“chuck”, his "chickabiddy”. 

wha|^ • . . dono : she speaks in amasgin^t imd _alarm, for 
now she susp^to 1^ meiumg ; of his atiangements with the two^ 
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men, made before he came to see her, she knew nothing ; in 
Duncan’s case, it was she who had made the airangementBr 
and the two understood eadi other and worked together ; in 
this case, she has not been admitted into the secret, and 
this is the first hint she receives of it. 

45. chuck : my chicken ; he treats his wife now as if she 
was a child, who is not to be told much of men’s doings ; so 
in 1. 20, he calls her his ‘‘love”, because he wants to coax her 
to do what he asks of her in 1, 50, A critic sees in this word 
“chuck” an “echo of the days of the first love and mutual 
esteem of this heroic pair” I 

46. applaud the deed : he is sure that she will think 
highly of this'^resent exploit he has in hand, afte.r it is done, 
but he does not think it worth while to tell her more than what 
he has hinted to her, ttefore it is done. seeling closing up, 
blind-folding, the eyes ; a tem in ffdc^nry. 

47. scarf up ; cover up with a Imnd. 

49. bonds the “copy” of ]. 38. 

50. thickens : darkens ; in physics, increasing ^ density 
^ in fluids sometimes leads to increas^ opacity. 

51. rooky: (1) full of his brother crows; (2) reekie, 
gloomy ; Edinburgh is called Auld Reekie ; needless difficulty 
is made over (1), because crows and rooks are different species 
of birds : rooks (or crows) fly to the rookery (or crowery, tc^ * 
invent a word to remove the difficulty). 

54. Thou manroirst : don’t look so bewildered ; since 
asking that question, she has been listening, with looks of 
terrified^bewilderment, to this the latest of his poetic flights, 
for she well knows what such flights presage. hold the# 
■till : don’t j^emble so : her nerves, that have been st^ily 
getting jipstrung since that fainting fit, make her tremble, as 
she sees his meaning. 

55. A career of crime, once begun, has to gather atrengtii 
by repetitions of crimes ; hero, then, is Macbeth getting stiringer 
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and stronger, and exhorting Lady Macbeth to do tbe aam^ 
while she is getting weaker and weaker-- he, gaily marching^ 
on to £resh crimes, she, shrinking back after commission of the 
hist 

56. go : come ; as he says this, he supports her totting 
steps and lehds her put. Those who take 1. 38 to mean that 
Lady Macbeth there suggests the murder of Banquo, should 
explain what meaning, other than that given above to 11.54 and 
56, they attach to them. Reader, recall the scene where 
Lady Macbeth said ^Infirm of purpose I” to the trembling 
Macbeth, and snatched the two daggers from his nervelesa 
hands ; and place it by the side of this scene, where a rertf 
different Lady Macbeth trembles when she realizes that a s^nd 
murder ^s afoot, and has to be held up by her husband from 
falling, unnerved, to the ground 1 

Scene 3 

1. But : this, then, is a continuation of a talk. 

2. Macbeth, with a cunning circumspection, had sen 

to be a c^k on the other two (as a ''spy”, Ilf, i, 129), aSSTt? 
make sure otFleance. 

3. offices : the work we have to carry out. what ... do r 
the way we are to carry it out in : this third murderer, by one 
interpretation of ITT, i, 129, was the person meant to bring the 

instructions ; these he imparted to them in tlie earlier 
part of their conversation. 

4. To . . . just : exactly as we understood it was to be . 
done, from Macbeth himsdf. 

7. timoly: in time. 

9. glvo i spoken to the park-keeper at that gate. 

10. note of especuHon : list of guests expected. 

11. go about : go by a longer bridle-path ; father and son 
had disniouDted, and were taking a short cut across on foot. 

12-14. This shows that this third man is one of Macbeth’s 
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flervaotgf&mliar with the castle grounds and the ways 
of visitors to*the castle 

14. A light : whiskered, on seeing the torch one of the 
^te-keepers had given to Fleance. 

16. it : the rain ; these words accompany a sAcipcr of 
sword-cuts, rained on them. 

ISr slave X wretch. 

19. Was . . . way : *Va8 not this (the putting out of the 
light) part of our instructions It is this mistake that 
•ci^abies Fleance to escape in the dark; and it is thus that 
small incidents bring about great_ results, causing Macbeth’s 
'^^best laid schemes to gang agley”, and perhaps leading him 
^^irom carefulljr phmned single murders to indiscriminate 
slaughter of the obnoxious and the innocent together^ 

One critic gives eight numbered reasons to prove that 
the third jnurderer is Macbeth himself in disguise; another 
gives eight numbered answers to prove that they apply 
much better to Boss I Such are the pranks played with serious 
faces, under the name of Shakespeare criticism. 

ScENJS 4 

1. degrees : rank ; the place at table used to be fixed by 
prec^ence in rank. 

2. * a : reading the ; the customary. » 

3-5. He lays^aside royal state, and plays the genial^ host, 

mixing j^ably with the guests. 

^ - 6. her welcossa : as hostess ; at present, however, she 
aits as queen in her ehair of state ; by and by, she 

also will quit it, and act the charming hostess. 

9. eoepugter: meet, respond to ; the lords silently bow 
their thinks to the queen, to which he draws her attention 
with the word 

10. Both sides of the table have an equal na|(Lber of 
guests ; so I'll sit at the bottqm, between the two rows ; 
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(instead of at the head, in his chair of state, l&ide the 
queen’s). 

11. large : free. aDon : by and by ; he has caught 
sight of. the murderer, and puts oft the guests, to go and 
hear what he has to say. 

14, (1) reading within” : ’tis better that his blood 
should be outside on your face, than that he should be within 
this room, alive and wdl ; (2) reading ‘'him within ** : ’tis better 
that his blood is on your face, than iti his body ; (3) reading 
“thou without ** : ’tis better that thou standest outside there, 
giving me this good news, than that he should be within this 
room alive and wdl. 

17. This callousj>]eaaantry shows how different a mfm 'tie 
is nowdrom what he'once was, when the mere thought of 
murder upset him (1, iii, 135 &c.) ; whereas now he is in high 
spirits at the news of a murder successfully carried out. 

19. non-parcil ; just now he was the '*best” of murderers, 
but now he will be ^*better than the best”, “the best without 
a second”, if only-*and then out comes the other news that 
dashes his high spirits and fills him with terror. 

20. Spoken in slow, abject tones, followed by a pause. 

21. fit : paroxysm of fear ; fear shaking me from head 
to foot. 

* 22. Whola . . . marble : entire, like an unbroken^ statue 

of marble, founded : firm, unshakeable. 

23. broad and general : like the air, all-pervading and 
blowing as it likes : 1 was fr^ to come and go or stay wher- 

^ ever I liked. casing : enveloping everything, enveloped by 
nothing. 

24. (1) The three participles are emphatic ^repetitions of ^ 
the same idea — am completely cased in ; (2) they form a 
dimu of narrower and narrows confinement till the 
narrowCnt is reached in “bound tn”, chained to, delivered over 
to as a prisoner. 
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25 Mttcy insulting (me, their prisoner in chains), 
doubts and fears : (1) two words meaning the sagie 
idea ; in older English ''doubt’’ meiuit fear ; (2) dilTerent 
meanings, as in modern English ; in either case these are his 
jailors. 

27. trencbed ; gaping ; suggested by "ditch*’ above. 

28. to nature : to life. 

29. worm snake ; a frequent meaning in the plays, and 
also in Middle English, 

32. hear ourselves : talk together. 

31^. the cheer : the customary toast, or drinking 

of healths. Is sold : is no better than one supplied by an 
inn-keeper for inoiiey. 

«36. ’Tis : that ( conj. ) it is. ^ 

^ 36. aI; home, hunger is the best sauce at dinner, but when 

t one dines out, pledging healths is the best sauce to appetite. 

38. wait on : follow. 

40. had : would have had. country’s . . . roof’d : all 
the nobility of Scotland under one roof. It would be invidious 
here to mean Banquo alone by "honour”. 

41. grac’d : gracious. 

42 who : whom, challenge : blame. 

43. 1 would much rather blame him for not coming, than 
have to* pity him for any accident he may have met with ; at * 
^ this hypocritical ^wish, the ghost enters, to save itself from 
the blame. In its terrifying appearances and disappearances 
the ghost behaves as a loyd sul^iect would have done, answering 
every wish of its sovereign ! To keep up the irony of this 
mock loyalty, the ghost had best he made to jnter at the 
expression of the barefacedly sham conoem for the absence of 
its origimd, after the word "miscAanec”. 

47. He has just caught sight of the ghost, which, through-- 
out, is visible to him a|pne. It is enough to mention tba fancy 
of critics they take the ghost that enters here to be 
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Duncan’s, and the one that enters at 1. 92 to be Banquo’s, 
without goini^ into the ftimsy, irrelevant grounds on which they 
ba49e it, in the face of the fact that the texts in both cases 
indicate the ghost to be Banquo’s ; it is worse ; it is a crud, 
desecrating criticism ; for it is a cruel desecration to disturb 
Duncan (or his ghost,) in that peaceful Jest in which we left 
him last, in III, ii, 22 &e. 

48. Again, it is the alert mind of Lennox that makes him 

ask this question. ^ 

49. which . . . this : the ghost answers this question with 
a look ajnd a nod at Macbeth, which mean a silent ^ 

50. Thou ... it : the others do not sec that answer ; but 

Macbeth sees and understands it : and he meets it with a 
wretchld subterfuge, laying the deed on the hired assassins ; 
but the company present who hear him, draw their own con- 
clusions.- Bean : Th5u can'st | nbt sfiy | V did | if | hr ' 
shike : first foot trochee, "thou’* emphatic ; cannot 

say what Duncan might have said” — ^this is the wretched 
quibble in his mind ; third, trochee, "I” emphatic : "not I but 
some one else” is the continuation of that quibble. 1 : my 
hand. Macbeth is a master in the art of fathering his own ^ 
crimes upon otln^rs, always with the righteous ‘indignation of 
the innocent ; — Duncan’s murder he fathered on his boos and 
the grooms ; his wronging of the two ex-soldiers, he fathered 
upon Banquo ; Banquo’s murder he now fathers upon the 
two ex-soldiers, whom he hired to be the assassins. 

53. She has been able to collect herself so far as to frame 
this lame excuse, that deceives no one. 

55. upon a thought : quickly, in a moment. 

57. passion ; suffering, disonler. 

58. All that Lady M acbeth, here and below, says to 
Macbeth, is said in an undertone ; hisjeplies are in loud, 
excitedP tones, that give the company who hw'&cm,^ mui^ to 
think. 
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60. proper : mere, dowimght. 

61. eery : mm, nothing but. 

62. This . . . dagger : this is a vision like your vision of 
the dagger -M unreal. air-drawn ; painted in the air. 

63. flaws ; gusts of passion. 

64. to : compared to. true fear : fear for which there 
is a real cause. well become : well suit those who listen 
to such stories, to show. 

66. AuthorizeM : vouched for as being true ; she would say 
the story must be true, on the strength of her having 

heiitd it from her grandmother’s own lips— a very feeble 
ground, indeed, is an old woman's voucher I sbame Itself ; 
downright shame. 

67. She secs his distorted countenance, but not tho ghost 
that is the cause of it. 

68. but a stool : only an empty chair fon which the 
ghost, invisible to her, is sitting). 

^ 69-73. This is shrieked out in a paroxysm of terror. 

72. these . . . bury : "^ose that we know to be dead ; the 
ac*t of burial staftids here for the general fact of death ; but 
these words have been wrenched from this general into a 
literal meaning ; and ’^because Banquo had not yet been 
buried, and Duncan had been, lo I it must be Duncan’s, 
not Baiiquo’s, ghost”, says a critic, forgetting that death ‘ 
makes us the property of the grave, even before the grave has 
taken possession. back : Join to ^8end*\ 1. 71. 

73. maws of kites : Macbeth as Ghost-layer I Xhe^ie- 
mains of the dead should be flung to kites i^d ciows (after 
being cut to pieces, perhaps) to bo eaten, digested, excreted, and 
BO dispmed by them, that they fly about from place to place ; 

( so thatgk man’s ghost will hare much ado to collect itself out 
' of these du^cta^ membra ! (Whereas, if the dead are buried 
whole in a grave, a ghost can at^nce put on its visibleeshape, 
and come out to haimt us, the living This is Macb^h’s 
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notable plan for prerenting ghosto from haunting us. AgainV 
in the midst of tragic horror we have this bit of comedy, to 
give us the relief of a laugh. 

75-83. More comedy from Mac))6th, who now as Professor 
of the Philosophy of Murder, expounds the theory of Humana 
Murder f or Murder done with kindness 1 Murders iiava 
always been committed, whether in lawless times, or under 
the reign of law ; but always, too, when a man was murdered 
stone-dead, with a single blow, there Was an end of it ; but 
now, for the firat time in the annals of murder, a dead num,. 
murdered twenty times over with twenty blows, is seen ta 
come back to life, and sit in a chair, and frighten a poor man„ 
whom he mistakes for his murderer I This is the complaint 
of Mdbbeth, the most ill-used of humane murderers. 
Another mad man, Brutus (in Jidiua Ceesar), taught the 
theory and practice of Holy Murder. < 

75. olden time : primitive times of lawlessness among men.. 

76. (1) gentle weal : (Folio reading) before the mild 
humane reign of law purified the body politic of its savage 
cruelty, and rnade it gentle and merciful ; a pibleptic use, i. e. 
the adjective '^gentle” follows upon, and does not pre^e, the- 
verb **purified”, in their respective effects ; (2) reading 
gemf'ol weal : common-wealth, body-politic. 

81. twenty . . . crowns : this is conclusive proof that the 
ghost was Banquo’s. 

82, 83. this ... is : it is strange that any one should 
inflict twenty wounds to kill a man, when the very first 
wound was enough to have killed him {'^‘mortal murder*^) ; but 
it is still more strange that, after being killed twenty times 
over by some one else, ho should come back to life, come and 
sit in my chair, nod at 9/ie, shake hb locks ^t me — me, an 
innocent man I” tc^tib^vyapar T’ MacbeUi would have 
aaid, hid he known Bengali, hiunano statute . • . gentle weal 
<1* 75) : it is wonderful to hear Macbeth talk of “humanity’^ 
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and ‘^j^entleness” ; it is sayage and cruel to kill a man with 
twenty wounds; it would be humane and gentle to doit 
with one ; he himself would commit only ''humane murder”, 
but these lawless ruffians (like prehistoric men) have committed 
a savage murdeiv— inflicting twenty wounds where one would 
have done ; it is not his fault that they have done so ; 
and why on earth should he, the apostle of "humane murder”, 
be terrified like this by the victim of an inhuman murder ! 
"Indeed, that victim himself is most inhuman in thus terrify- 
ing a humane, one-stroke murderer like me”. This is Mac- 
beth’s grievance ; and this is a proof that he is full of the 
"milk of human kindness” ! 

84. lack : wait for, need, your attentions. 

85. mim : wonder ; their looks show their ivondfirmeiit. 

91. Would . . . hove : the loya^host again at once com- 
plies with its king’s unlucky wish for its appearance, as it 
complied before to remove his regret at his dear Banquo’s 
absence. to . . . thirst : drink heartily to the health of all 
and of him. 

92. all to all: (1) let all present ^^thirst to all”; (2) T 

wish all things to all. persons, present and absent, i. e. I wish 
all happiness to all ; (B) reading ^'eaW\ I call upon all 

present to do the satq^ as I have done, to one : another and to 
Banquo. * 

95. speculatioD : power of vision ; your eyes are wide 
open, but they can see nothing. 

101. arm’d ; armoured ; the thick hide-plates of the 
beast are meant. ' Hjrcan tiger : Shakespeare might have 
drawn his knowledge of this habiUti of the tiger from Pliny’s 
Ntxturdl History (of which an English translation existed) ; 
he ne^ mentions the Bengal tiger, never having probably 
heard of it 

103. be oliva again : what terror it must have betb, that 
could drive him to this wish—- Banquo to be alive again, after 
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all that he had done to make himself safe from .him by his 
death ! 

104. desert : where we two shall be alone and face to 
face. 

105. A much emended passai^c: — (1) If tremblint I 
inhabit, then (comma after “inhabit”) : if I remain here like a 
coward, sheltered under a roof, surrounded by friends, and 

» afraid of jcoing forth alone into the desert to meet you. then : 
then protest me &c: {2) If . . . Inhabit then^ C comma after 

“then”): if I remain here Ac. asind). then: after you 
hare challenged me to meet you in the desert. (.^) If ... I 
inhabit here : if ... 1 stay here. (4) If ... 1 inhibit, then : 
(comma after “inhibit”) : if . . . T refuse your challenge, 
inhibit : ’ refuse, forbid. (5) If ... 1 inhibit thee : if . . . 
I, your sovereign, through fear, forbid thee, my subject, to 
challenge me. (6) If trembling me inhibit : if f^r pre- 
vents me ; “trembling” : a substantive here, a participle 
elsewhere. (7) If ... 1 inherit here : I remain here, 
inherit : in the old sense of “possess”, “dwell in”. Words- 
worth has “If . . . thou . . . inheritest the lion's dCn”. In all 
cases, after “protest” is hypermetric. 

lOB-105. Macbeth’s using the word “frem6/e” here is cer- 
tainly a proof that he is octMa/Z^rembling when he is speak- 
ing, at seeing the ghost — “I will not tremble before the living 
man, Banquo, if only ho comes back to life”, he says in 
■despair. 

106. baby . . . girl : (1) a girl’s^doll ; an archaic mean- 
ing of “baby”. (2) the weakling infant of a gir^mother. 

107. unreal ; unsubstantial, airy, mockery : delusion. 

106. Ho\^quickly docs he recover himself I There is, 

throughout, grim humour in the loyalty of the ghost in obey- 
ing each wish of the king for it to come or to go ; and in the 
terrdr into which this unfailing obedience of the subject throws 
the sovereign. 

13 
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109. dUplcccd : broken up. 

110. admired: admirable, i.e. strange, admire i won- 
der at ; a very common archaic meaning, derived from that iru 
.lAtin, iniror, to wonder. 

111. cvercome : come over. summer** cloud : unex- 
pected disconcerting sight that has thrown a gloom over the; 
sunshine of the banqueting. 

113. dbposition . . • owe : (1) courage . . . possess. t2)< 

constitution of my mind. '*1 thought I understood my miudi 
very well, but now 1 wonder at it os somothlifg new to me” 
(“a/rawjjfc”, 1. 112) ; ‘1 doubt whether 1, Macbeth, am now 
the same Macbeth 1 once was”. 

115. your: (1) of the -company. (2) Lady ^Macbeth’s.. 
It is not likely that all the company were alike unmSved, and 
dl alike kept the nsenral colour of their faces ; but it shows* 
Lady Macbeth’s perfect command of her coiiiitenaiice in the 
presence of company, even when her mind is near^ sinking 
it sinks immediately after, when she is alone, 

118. At once: she bids good night to all the company 
together ; **at once” does not refer to time, nor mean “with- 
out delay”. 

119. order • • • going : order of precedence to be observed 
again on departing, as it bad been at sitting down 
table. 

122. it : the victim's blood. blood : that of the- 
perpetrator. 

123. stones: under a heap of which the body of the* 
murdered hod been hidden. trees : at the foot of which 
it hod been buried. There is no need to see reference here to 
Drgidic ^^stones of judgement” ; the bodies, thus hidden under 
stones or trees, would be exposed by wild carrion beastfr 
digging them out, and the murderers could be tiaced by the 
clues thus aflbrded ; 

t his nd tnraljmode of exposure into the miraculous, aqd makes- 
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the stones to move of tkonmUes, and the trees to jspeak tvith 
human voices, to bring the crime to light. 

124. understood relations : hidden meanings, that 
augurs think they can detect in the actions of birds, under- 
stood : secret ; **War, open or understood’*, Paradise Lost^ i« 

m, 

125. maggot pies : a corniplion of *‘niargot<pie8/’ mag- 
• pies ; ''wargof* is Margaret, Maggie ; so too. Jenny Wren. 

Philip Sparrow, Poll Parrot ; the birds in tlie text aixT all 
of prying and secretive habits, stealing things and hiding 
them ; and so they are wdl fit to serve augurs as detectives. 

126. is : is the time of. , 

127-144. Lady Macbeth bravely bore up as long as she 

was befofc the eyes of the guests ; now that she is alone 
with her husband, she breaks down. Macbeth had given way 
to terror in unstrained extravagance of language and lichaviour 
before them ; and now, a fevr minutes after, is deliberately 
thinking of another mimlcr ! 

127. Hhe speaks with weariness in voice and manner, and 
ill disjointed janguage. at odds : at variance. which is 

' which: over the question whether the time can bo called an 
hour of the nfoniing or one of the night. 

128. How ... thou : (p. without comma after “thou”: 
wtiat do you think of this ?^Macdufi’ refused my invitation 
to the banquet. <2) with comma there : did you really mean 
to tell me that Macduff' refused? (1) merely gives her that 
news, (2) tells a falsehood to make her draw that news for 
herself trom it. donios : refused my invitation to the banquet. 

129. This reply shows that she knew noting, either about 
the invitation having been sent, or about its being refused. 

I.'IO. I hear .... way : I have indirectly heard that he 
refused, but . . . sand : but I will send^direetly to him to a/ek 
for an expAination. By “send” 1. 129 Lady Macbeth meant 
“send an invitation” ; hia reply shows that he scarcely deigns 
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to answer her question, but pursues the course of his own 
^ thoughts, though in her hearing— I have heard from my secret 
agents (*% the way*') that he refused, and I will send to 
know why he refused. This is the third meeting of husband 
and wife, each before one of his three great murders ; in the 
first he placed perfect confidence in her guidance, in the 
second he made a show of placing confidence in her, when he 
talked about ^‘scorpions” in his mind, and really treated her 
as one no longer fit to have his confidence ; in this the third, 
he does not keep up even that show, but almost ignores her 
presence, and loaves her to gather from his talk aloud to him- 
s^t what IB in the air now. 

131. He lets her know what again she was ignorant of 
—that he has a Secret Service Department, with its agents 
widespread over the kingdom. King Macbeth was the head 
of an organized Society for Assassination and Secret Murder ; 
in history he had successors, who little knew of this their 
prototype in this very eleventh century, but later, the Old 
Man of the Mountain organized the Boeiefy of the Assassins ; 
three centuries later, was organized the brotherhood of the 
Thugs. 

133. And the* right trusty w'itches are his Privy 
Council, of which Ijady Macbeth has ceased to be «a 
member. 

135-138. Macbeth's Creed 'I believe in the Devil ; with 
the devil's aid, I believe in seeking my own good, and in 
pursuing it, at whatever cost to others ; I have advanced 
halfway across the river of blood that my own hands have 
made to flow in this pursuit : I mean to advance across the 
otierhalfto the other bank, where safety and the perfect 
attainment of my good await me.” An '^Anien" to ikie will 
not *'stick in his throat” ! ^ 

137. wade bo moro ; cease to pursue this career of 


blood. 
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138. HiB mistake lies in thinking that thljB is a river with 
a further bank ; he finds it to be an ocean without a further 
shore. tedious : there is not a thought in bis mind about 
the right or the mr^tig of his course of action ; his only thought 
about it is its tiresomeness \—wkirh is less tiresome, going 
back or going on ? 

140. seonned : siis}>eetcd by others ; J must henceforth 
take my victims by sitrijrlse. 

141. season : seasoning, refreshment that sleep brings. 
His dark hints call forth no response, of acquiescence or of 
(fissent. from hex; ; the partJiership in crime, that become 
iiiharmotiious in the last transaction, is in the present one, 
completely dissolved. 

142. ^mo .... sloop : who can lesist thinking fronn this, 
that this Macbeth, who hail once raved about '*sleepuig no 
more,” has, since then, been a sounds sleeper ? And here ho 
goes oif‘ to enjoy a good sleep, to refmh him for tomorrow’s 
privy council inectijig ! self-abuso : this ghost like that 
dagger, was ''no such thing” ; and he dismisses it, as not 
worth a second thought. 

143. initiate fear : fear that he feels who has just 
begun a ciireer of crime ; the fear of a novice. hard use : 
hardening through use and practice. 

* Ml. young : a novice ; ho thinks himself to be as yet a ' 
mere_a]>prentice in the art of bloodshed ! This is the last 
time that, in the play, Macbeth and Lady Macbeth ever see 
each other ; henceforth between them the esirongemenl is 
complete ; Macbeth never again, in the play, even mentions 
his wife, except when told that she is dead him she is dead 
/fo/e.^ Wc shall see afterwards that this cstran^^jemeiit 
was not oVily in the matter of ambition, but also in tJ^t of 
conjugal fidelity : among the vices that Macbeth l)egan to 
indulge m after his elevation tn the throne was that of unbrid- 
led licentiousness ; and among the crimes he committed to 
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frratify his vices was that of the murder of outraged husbands, 
f hilt he might possess their wives. (See IV, iii). 

Scene 5 

Hecate is angry with the witches for having dealt with 
Macbeth without previously asking for her sanction ; slie now 
takes aU business w'ith him out of their hands into her ^ own ; 
and gives directions for getting ready the cauldron rites, 
in which she herself means to perform the essential rite. 

3. trade . . . traffic ; both words have the same meaning ; 
namely to liavc dealings with, to have transactoins with ; the 
repetition moans ''to have repeated transactions with*’ ; these 
transactioas are described in I. 4. 

4. riddles : I he predictions made in enigmatic kinguage. 
jsffairs of death : their incantations that sent forth the 
visionary dagger, and seated the ghost at the banquet. 

6-9. Hecate finds fault with her subjects, not for 
engaging .in evil works — for evil work is her own province 
too, in which she delights — but for engaging in them without 
her sanction. close : secret. 

9. glory . . . art : full ceremonial pomp of witchcraft. 

11. wayward son : my son who has taken the bit bet- 
ween his teeth, and is racing ^ headlong to his own ruin, 
son : he is now a member of ^mother Hecate’s family ; the 
witches being her daughters, and own sisters to Macbeth ; 
the Folio reading ^'wayward sisters” in T, tii. .13. though 
oomipt, finds an accidental parallel here. 

13. Lovea : corrupt Folio reading, to be emended to 
; Macbeth lives selfishly for his own sake, and cares 
nothing for you, his sisters, or for our family interest Mac- 
betlA own creed is turned against him here tohis ' damnation, 
while he had fondly hoped it would work his salvation ; he 
meant to seek '^his own good” selfishly on eartk among 
mankind at thpir expense ; but his mother sees this sdfiahpess 
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in Btill blacker colours, because it is to the injury of the popu^ 
lation of hell, and regardless of the greater glory (i. 9) of the 
powers of evil. There is much sound sense in Hecate's 
<ioggerel. 

14. make amends : atone for your fault, (11. 3,4). 

15., pit ; cavern. Acheron : a river in Greek my-* 
thology, suposed to run partly underground, and to be the 
entrance to the Greek hell. 

19. and beside : fierhaps the feeblest words in this 
<loggeTel. 

21. dismal: see note I, ii, 54. fatal end: his end is 

being prepared, just as ho has resolved to wade the rest of his 
way to safety. • 

22. lioon : midnight, which is the mid-day and noon of 
witches. 

24. profound : (1) of deep virtue ; this mystical meaning 
must be added to the mere physical one of (2) “heavy”, and 
therefore ready to drop of its own weight, unless caught in 
time by me. 

26. slaigbts : arts. 

27. artificiaf : produced by magic art. spritos ; the 
apparitions that appear in the cauldron scene. 

29. confusion : destruction ; *'‘eonfounfV\ destroy ; C/1 “O 
Lord ! ill Thee have I trusted, let me never be confounded”, 
Prayer Book. 

31. grace : virtue. 

.32. security his belief that he is safe. How pitifully 
small a figure docs Macbeth cut here ; the terror of all Scot- 
land is the plaything of witchcraft ! The witches tempted 
him and deceived him, their queen is going to undeeeive him 
and punish him. 

37. Hecate treats her subjects harshly though they are 
her owit daughters ; her subjects look on her with fear, and 
without love. The rulers of the two kingdoms, one on earth, 
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the other in hdl, are alike in this ; but who will deny that 
Macbeth ia a worse ruler than Hecate ? One proof should be 
enough She and her agents helped Macbeth in his first and 
second crimes ; they could not bear to help him in his third 
— the murder of an innocent mother and her little ones. 
Even the powers of Hell stop short and draw back from so 
black a crime as this 1 


Scene 6 

1-20. MacdufT’s intuition saw^ through things at a glance ; 
Lennox’s reason slowly put two and two together, till now at 
last it openfl^his eyes ; he here gives us the conclusions he has 
come to ; this he does in the language of veiled^ irony, because 
be cannot speak openly in the tyrant's house whose he is 
now ; and in that of saroasm, in self rcon tempt at not having 
seen through things all this while. ^ 

1. but hit : only told you what was already in y 9 ur 
mind. 

' 2. further : further than any speech openly expresses. 

B. borne : carried on. 

4. pilled of : Macbeth therefore, must hive been used to 
speak, to his brother thanes, of Duncan as the “poor king", 
os if, in compassion for the weaker vessel ; “But I now see" 
says Lennox “that Macbeth’s pity kills”. marry : by ^ 
^Mory, a mild form' of oath, instead of “by God” wet : the 
use of the same tense with “pitied” and “dead” is meant to 
show that death followed quickly as the result of the pity. 

7. fled : as Malcolm and Donalbain had done. The 
reader can work out the reduetio ad ahsurdum in each case, 
by supplying the suppressed premiss. 

8. ^bo . . . thought ; who cannot but tliink ; we should 
now say '"who can wanC ^ ; for a negative is implied in “want” 
itsdf ; and with us two negatives destroy each other P but it 
waa not so in older English, and never has been in French r 
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it IB true that in Scotch idiom *'who cannot want a thing’’ 
means who cannot be without the thing, who must have the 
thing ; but Shakespeare is not using a Scotticism, but an Old 
English idiom, and one of his own times too. monstrous t 
three syllables, motia-ter ous, 

10. fact : act. 

12. pious rage : indignation, such as a son feels on 
behalf of a father ; Macbeth took the place of Duncan’s 
unnatural sons, and avenged his death I pious : filial. 
Aeneas is often so called in the Aeneid for his filial affection, 
tear : because of this word, which 'is more the action of a 
wiicl^bcast,” this line is said not to be Shakespeare’s : it 
his. because it shows the pretended ‘^roge” with w'hich Macbeth 
stabbedi the supposed murderers, to impress Jxnnox, who* 
witnessed the deed, witli the strength of his loyal and *^fiHal'’ 
regard ; and which Lennox now discovers to have been a • 
hypocritical pretence. delinquents : accent on second 
syllable. 

16. deny it : which they would have done, if allowed to 
live. 

10. he shall not : for the moment Lennox drops the 
bitter tone of irony and sarcasm, and speaks in solemn earnest. 

21. broad : outspoken, unguarded. 

* 28. disgrace : Macbeth, then, has **Kent to him” as he 

said he would, in III, v, W ) ; and he will “send” again, as we 
shall see. 

1-28. Lennox’s mind has here taken a survey of all the 
evidence tliat it has been gathering up, and has set forth 
above. 

24-89. This lonl gives im])ortant news from England ; he 
speaks out his mind, in plain language, of the state of things 
in Scotland, and of the hop^ of remedy that "this news holds 
out. There is no need to economize in lords, os critics do, by 
substituting Angus or Boss for this nameless lord, who never 
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appears again ; judging by their names the thanes mmed in 
*the play were most of them from the north, and this name- 
less l(>rd is more from tb<e soiUh, and therefore more likely to 
imve got the earliest news of the English ^novefnents that he 
brings ; apart from this, he is the represcntatlre of a class (as 
the Old Man was of a different one) — the class of the laiids or 
or the lesser thorns (besides the greater ones named), who 
had felt Macbeth’s heavy hand, or feared to feel it ; hatred of 
M^beth had spread wider and wider among all classes^ and 
th» nameless lord represents one of them. 

24. The son : the eldest son. 

25. holds : withholds. the due : the throne that is his 

by right of birth ; the right of prlmo^nitiire did not then 
oust in Scotland, however. * 

27. Of : by. grace : royal favour. 

28. His misfortune has not lessened the respect due to 
him, as legitimate king of Scotland. 

30. holy King: Edward the Confessor ; he belonged^^ to 
no order of priests or monks, and both titles only point to his 
repute^ sanctity. upon his mid : with the object of aiding 
Malcolm. 

31. The fighting men of Northumbria and their leader. 

EarlBiwanl. ^ 

32. (It reading ‘'with Him above” : with God above ; 
God himself would take up the good cause, and appoint King 
Edward to be his deputy on earth, against the cause of evil and 
the powers of darkness ; this would be a strong ap]>eal to the 
godly-minded king. (2) reading ‘*with him ehove** : with 
King Edward to sanction the Earl’s action ; this is a feeble 

(1) That we may not be murdered as wc sit at table or 
lie asleep in bed. (2) that we may not, by day, feel our food 
taste like poison, and, by night, get sleep, instead (ft being 
kept sleepless by fears. 


reading. 

34r 
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35. from : in sense ;^veriis "^knives' \ 

36. faithful: sincere ; ^ not like the Jip-servioe that we 
offer Macbeth. free honours : honours from a king who 
respects the freedom of his subjects^ on whom he confers • 
them ; whereas honours from Miiclieth are stringently coupled 
with slavery to his tyranny. 

34-37. These are the “old robes*’ that they wore under 
Duncan, (IE, iv, 38) for being stripfied of which by Macbeth 
they now mourn. 

37. this report : of ]VIat‘dutrs, flight and of his activity at 
the English court. 

39. sent : sent a royal cominaiul to Macduff to attend 
the king's court ; this was the second ‘^sending’* that Macbeth 
sent tcsMacMluff, (I IF. iv. 130j. 

40. with : on rcKseiving. not 1 : Macduff's bluff reply 
to that second roesSagi' wjis this refusal ; for he knew w'eil what * 
would follow if he plac*ed ^ himself again within Macbeth’s 
grasp. absolute : blunt ^refusal. 

41. cloudy : w'ith clouded brows. me : expresses 
surprise, ‘‘what do you think ?” 

42. who : one who. 

43. clogs burdens; the man tioL only guesses what 
this reply will cost him who gives it, but fears for himself, w^ho 
has to deliver it ; for Macbeth cx|)(3cr.eit him to bring Macduff 
with him. 

45. holy ahgol : he hopts that ( lod has hearrl MacdiifTs 
cry to King Edward in His name, and has sent a messenger 
to him charging him t.o help the cause that Macduff is on his 
way to plead for before him. angel : messenger (of heaven ) ; 
the origuial Greek meaning. 

47. his message ; MacdufTs mission to ask for help for 
Scotland from the king, in the name of God. ere he come : 
beforeMacduff arrives at the English court, to fulfil his 
mission. What a picture have w'e hero ! Two messengers. 
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each on hia way ; the one, a scowlinf^ creatare of Macbeth’s, 
reluctantly carrying back bad newi# to his master ; the other, 
a brin^t angel of heaven, flying eagerly with on order from 
.Heaven itself to England, to arise and help. Ma^ufT, with 
his message, with all the haste He can make, can arrive only 
by post or Dak, as it were ; Heaven itself sends a tdegram, in 
that angel, to deliver that message ))efoTehaiid 1 

48. ITie grammatical onler is ‘‘owr country sufferiwj 
wider”. 


ACT IV 

SOBNE 1 

1-47. It is only utter wo have seen the terrible resiiltH of 
the incantations of tuc witches, that wc lU'e shown the details 
*ot thc^tes that brought them about ; ajiart from these results, 
and in themselves, these rites are merely loathsome n their 
ingredients, and ridiculous in their proccxliire ; but this is no 
reason, as it has i)eeii made to be one, for the ^'rejection” of 
II. 1-47 of this scene. In the quackery, and even in the 
reputable, but uuscientiflc,,4>ractice of medicine in b^hakes- 
})eare's days, things entered into their mat&ia fmdica and 
pftar(nacopoRia, whose supposed eflicucy depended on qualities 
like those iK>ssesscd by the magic ingredients here ; some of * 
them flgure in Hogarth's Plates of a century and a half later, 
and like abominations still And a place in the quackery of the 
world, cast or west ; witchcraftjtadf was widely believed in 
in those days, and was called in us an aid to miid^l art ; and 
its tnateria nmgiea on the stage would be an eaaggerated^list 
of some of the stores in the chemist’s and druggist’s shopa 
of the ftmes ; the disgust, therefore, that wc, in these days, 
feel, even at the thought of using siteh medicines if our doctors 
prescribed any of them for us, is so great, us to make ips fling ' 
them out even from Bhakespegre's plays, as we would have 
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flung them out of our sick-room in the other case ; but Shakes- 
peare, living ill those days, was less squeamish, and found 
them too useful to fling them out so ; this usefulness was that 
j they served his dramatigj[>urpo8e ; this they did in two ways ; 
one is that the movement of the action requires them, for the 
omission of 11. 1-47, out of disgust for what they contain, 
would compel him to open the scene per solium at 1. 48 ; in 
other words rejecting these lines as an interpolation, would 
y' make Macbeth ask a question without a cause, use a proimun 
without an antecedent for the antecedent of his ^*it” must be 
these Hncs or nothing ; the other is that these lines servo the 
moral£urpose of tke action. After we have seen what the 
power of Evil can do. we are left in fear and awe of efil, and 
made fo look up to it as a power superior to ours, or to any 
other beyond ours ; we must not lie allowed to remain so ; 
but by being shown the means through which evil works its* 
ends, we are made to hate and loathe it, and to look doim 
upon it ; we are made to see it ceremoniously handling things 
as its sacraments, that we would not touch except with a pair 
of tongs, to fling off. as an abomination ; the rites of the 
deviPs religion, like its priestesses, must be made ugly, loath- 
some, as the rites of all religions that worship God arc solemn, 
beautiful ; it would be Inartistic to invest the rites of devil- 
worship with the impressiveness of the Prayer Book, or of 
the Mass, or of the silent prayers uplifted to heaven in the 
Moslem mosque, or of the absorbed communing between man 
and his God in Hindu worship ; the worship of the witches* 
religion, to be artistic, must be made repdsive ; Banquo has 
told us what these priestesses, the devil’s clergy, look like : 
they themselves have told us how they spend their week-days 
and holidays, and here they show us how th&y celebrate their 
Sabbath ^worship ; and their looks, recn^tion, work, are 
all al&e loathsome. Therefore the repulsiveness of these x/ 
lines 1-47, is the best proof that they are artistic, and that 
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dhakespear was ^Jie artist, and that the lines are al! 
his own. 

This is the last of the witch scenes, portions of all of which 
have been “rejected”, because of their “low'ness”. by critics 
who cannot bear to think that tfmr Shakespeare was capable 
of such “low” writinji:, and their Shakespeare’s witches capable 
of such “low” a(*tion8. that brini^ disgrace alike upon Shakes^ 
peare, upon his witches and upon their near relatives, the 
classical, aristocratic. Noriias and Parcie. Of what that 
“Shakespearian language'* is, there is no grammar, no vocabu* 
lary, and ho idea, which they who talk of it, and we who hear 
their talk, have ever been able to make clear. 

1-3. The first witch has the same, the second, a different, 
familiar ; the familiar of the third is named here, bfit was 
nameless in I, i,. 

' 2. thrice end once : a witches’^way of (counting four. 

3. herpier : some imaginary monstrosity, as were the 
harpies of the Greek mythology. Tis time : spoken by 
the witch, the familiar merely uttering an inarticulate^ cry, 
> of which its mistress understood the meaning ; none of the 
familiars can speak, 

6. Scan : T6ad' | that dn | dcr c6 | old" stdne | : “toad” 
and “cold” being drawn out into dissyllables ; this in suffer* 
able sing-song metre better suits this doggerel than the 
bolder metre that makes these two words stressed monosyl- 
lables. The very rhythm of the witches' verse is ugly. 

8. sweltered formed by heat, exuded through heat. 

10. double t verb imperative, not an adjective. ioU end 
trouble : for him against whom they are being brewed. 

23-38. Tliese ingredients down^to 1. 2(^ are procurable easily 
enough; those following are rare and dangerous to secure. 

23. gulf: gullet. mummy: not merdy the embalmed 
corpse, but tbe oil that exudes (or Is said to do so) fronf* sudi 
bodies ; an oil, said to have this predons source, is stUI sold 
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by Afgan traders to India, under the name of mwtiai^ as a. 
sovereign medicine. 

24. ravincd : (1) raviiiing, ravenous ; the use of -ed for^ 
'^ing is less common than that of -ed for -Me in Elizabethan, 
grammar ; this meaning merely states a common fact about 
this lish, (2) glutted with prey ; this meaning is specially 
suitable )iere ; for the cwitmUt of the gullet or maw may be 
as potent, if not more so, than the itself, 

26, Uaspheming Jew : any one of that race will do ; they 
are called so, for refusing to believe in Christ. 

28. ' slivarad : stripped oiT. moon's eclipse : this 
phenomenon is lucky for the work of the witches, just beeause 
it is unlucky for the work of human beings ; because to them 
**foul i^ fair”. 

82. slab : slimy ; they like, and men dislike, slimy food. ^ 

33. 'chaudroB entrails ; same word as ‘^cauldron” ; both 
meaning a vessel (or organ of the body) in which things are 
warmed. Lat : miidm, warm. In the F'airy Queen, Spenser's all- 
egory of the Human Body makes the stomach to be acauldron. 

36. fire : dissyllable, trochee. 

37. Here, os above, alliteration sf^ms to be a potent factor 
' in the efficacy of these ingredients. 

^ 43. enchanting : bestowing magical properties on. 

52-60. Though you may have to cause universal havoc 
before you con answer me, cause it, and answer me. 

52. untie : let loose. 

53. churches ; these edifices arc most exposed to the winds, 
because of their spires and towers, and are most obnoxious to 
witches, because of their sacred use. yesly : yeasty, foamy* 

54. confound ; wreck. sWallow : cause to founder. 

navigation : ships. 

55. lodged : laid fiat, and so ruined for harvest. 

57. *pyraiiddt : this form is the most stable of all forms • 
that a building can have. 
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59. germ^iia : germs ; *'germ,” *'germen/’ **Oermai]/’ are 
ail three the same word, meaning related by origin. Lat : 
gcmien, root, tumble : fall back into a state of chaos. 

60. sicken ; is sick through, surfeit. Macbeth’s swelled 
liead of selfishness seeks his own good at all costs — ^whether 
at the cost of the Scottish people, or of the human jaec, or of 
the cosmos of the whole universe— in which let everything go 
to rack and ruin, for his sake, 

61. Their alacrity to answer him proceeds from malice ; 
for they know the answer will raise false hopes in him. 

63. our maslort : they simply mean the Apparitions of 
their own raising, that they are about to show him, but they 

^ call them their **masters” to inspire Macbeth with greater 
awe ; read in the plural, “wosfcrs” or ^'wasters\^^ not Angular 
^ ^'master* ; this bit of mysti^cation has been misunderstood, 
and much guessing about tciio are meant has been indulged in. 

64. Pour .... blood : this seems to be the way in which 

the witches send out an apparitor to summon the 

apparitions to show themselves. 

65. nine farrow : litter of nine little piggies. grease : 

a 

we may call this murderer’sj'niummy”, I. 23. 

67. high or low i in rank ; Macbeth’s apparition ranks 
lowbst, as being least potent. . 

1 68 . office : part, in answering Macbeth. an armed 
Hoad: Macbeth’s own, as it was when cut off by Macduff; 
In that state, the head knew^better about Macduff, than when 
it stands, as it does now, on Macbeth’s shoulders ; hence the 
^vered head of Macbeth is able to warn the living Macbeth. 

69. unlpown power : he litile^knows that it is his own 
head^uite familiar to him elsewise, that he is addressing as 
an utter stranger I A little bit of corn^y. bo . . . thought : 
for he is not only a spirit, but is Macbeth’s ofrti spirit. 

73. wbalOTer .... art : Macbeth again shows thA he is 
Ignorant of his own self. 
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74. harped : fouchini upon, as by a harpiat tonchiiiK 
tlu; right string. 

75. St'aii : He j not | ootn'miSiid I -fcd here's | 
hndth I -(er) ; ‘ /ri/r and “wo/” arc both stressed, “-w” is 
hyixjrmctrie. 

76. more potent : morc "high", (1. 67) for ho kills the first. 

S, !K a bloody Child : the infant ^acdiifi', as he lookinl, 

when cut out of the bleeding womb, and covered with blood. 

78. three ears ; to listen to what you will say after you 
have called out my name thrice ; nne^eai* to, each call ! 

82. Then live : this gcssl resolution is but a momentary ^ 
flash, and is swallowcxl^up the next moment in the blackuesa of 
his evil nature, growing blacker at each crime Duncan was 
munlerell because he stood dircctly in his way ; Bunquo. 
because ho w'ould in the future stand in the way of his possible 
issue ; (he hatl hoped for male children, I, vii, 7H) ; Macduff 
is to be killed, not for anything he has done or w ill do, but 
as a timely prwaiition against his possibly doing anything— 
what it may be, lie di>es not cait» — in the futurc. 

84. take ■ bond : ho cannot /rust the mere words 

of Fate (11. 79-81) ; but he will take a written ^boiid from her : 
and that bond is— to kill Macduff before Fate can set him in 
potion against him ; such a bond Fate cannot break, even 
if she wishes. What a very Shylock has Macbeth become to 
his old friend, Fate ! 

86. sleep . . . thunder : sleep soundly, after defying the 
thunder of the voice of Fear to awake me. thunder : the fe^r 
of au unexpected blow being suddenly struck at me. 

S. D. m Child crowned : Malcolm. 

88. round and top : the crown w'irh its circiilttr /ini, with 
the arches rising above it. 

93. Dunsinane : accented on the second syllable here ; 
.dsewhere it is Di'tiislnmie 

95. impress: comi^l to serve. 

14 
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94-10;S. Macbctb’H bjiqcl^confidence is now at its height ; 
hia queations have been answered, and the answers are all 
tliat he could wish them to be. But he wants .to.know more ; 
he is warned to desist ; he insists, and is shown more than he 
wishes for. 

97. Rcbellipn’s head : the gathering of the discontented 
thanes into a rebel army ; the corrupt Folio reading "'rebellious 
dead'^ has been supported by futile references to these appari- 
tions. rise nmwmr : never dare to lift your head, never look 
lor success, till Birnam’s wood etc., i.e. till the impossible 
. happens. Macbeth is of course aware of the assembling of 
this rebel army of Scots which the "lord*’ has referred to above. 

08. our: Macbeth lovingly calls his own royal self by 
this pronoun, because nobody else^-not one among thbse who 
might have (!ialled him so — his subjects — ever do call him so— 
ever call him *"our king”. This king in a tragedy, drunk with 
bloodshed, rings his own Xatioiial Anthem, ‘Tjoug live our 
Macbeth to rnle over us”, as a king in a comedy, drunk out 
of the bottle, sings his, **God save our gracious king. 
Stephano”, as his only two subjects do not ring it in his 
honour (in the Tmupeei). 

100. Give up his breath in the fulness of time, wheu 
death, in the course of nature, comes to him ; let not his 
breath be untimely cut short by a violent death ; ''Long 
live king Macbeth” I so sings king Macbeth, joyfully. 

106. sinks . . . cauldron : the cauldron was needed for 
brewing the sights of the miBh>rtuncB, falsely disguised as 
ho))e8, in store for Macbeth : its work beuig • done, it dis- 
appears ; and in its place, is heard music that is oelebrato 
^f^try of the vision of the good fortune .in store for Ban- 
quo’s issue. Critics see no use cither for Hecate or for the 
"drop profound” that she gets from the moon : there is good 
use for both it was in the power of the three ifttebas to 
make the deceptive predictions, from the first to the last, without 
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Hticate'K aid or her sanction ; but it was in Hecate’s power 
alone to show tlic simple truth about the future, without any 
dec^cptive^ambi^uity, and she docs so here ; it is no objection 
that she speaks nothing ; for it was she who. with the help of 
that “drop profound" made this film of the ^'Eight kings” ; 
the witches only work it. before the luulicnce. It is pleasing 
to And that 8hake8|)eare was the first to give a hint of the 
kinematograph, ns he was. of aviation, of the wireless, of the 
electric sable Tall which he does in the Tempent), 

1()G. noite : music ; this word, now the very anti- 
thesis of music, had this meaning in Elizal^than, and also 
tliat of a band of musicians. ^ 

aS. I). A show of Eight Kings &c. : the kings of 
f^'Otland down to .tames before the Union with England* 
pass in this proeepsion ; then are shown in the mirjror 
the future soverigus of Great Britain after the Union. Hunter 
gives a i‘efei*ence to a slipw, by a magician, in Shakespeare’s 
days, made l)efore the Queen of France. Catherine de Medici, 
of the kings of France who had preceded her and of those 
who were to follow her. In the play, Mary, Queen of Scots, is 
not in the procession ; no doubt out of regard to her relations 
with queen Elizabeth, and to the feelings of her son. James I. 
,^nquo was the ancestor of the House of Stuart. Header, 
imagine, on the one hand, this stately procession of silent, 
impassive shadows, and, on the other, the frantic, staling, 
storming, stamping Macbeth whose ^*heart they grieve”. 

113. sear : with thy dazzling brightness ; the reference 
is to the practice of destroying the eyes of eriminiUs by pass- 
ing a glowing-hot iron before them, as a form of punishment ; 
but Macbeth did not know this reference, while unconsciously 
making it. hair ; the first throe of the show all resemble 
Banquo, proving their descent from him ; they are “too /the” 
him to IcSrve any doubt of that descent ; the colqur of the hair 
must have been as it was before it became **blood4)Qlteredf* 
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116. ■Urt : from your Bockcta ; tJiey are already nearly 
doinfr so. 

117. creek : crash ; sec Note, T, ii. ^7. 

119. the eighth : an eighth, ]X)iiiting to it : tliat). 
^BM : magic mirror. 

121. twofdd balU : < ^ the two^ crowns of England and 
Scotland first united under 'Jamesj ; (2) the two ^coronations 
of James VI iu Scotland and of him again as James I, in 
England ; Cl) the twojslands of Great Britain and *Irelnnd ; 
Hiis may be rejected. treble sceptres : the throe king- 

doms of England, Scotland and Ireland ; {2}^ those of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland ; this is cutting matters too fine, 
for the kingship of France was now wholly titular in historj- ; 
the reference to the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
now distinct and in Biilagonism, in future to be united into 
Great Britain, is to the ))oint ; that to France, though figuring 
in the herald’s proclamations, is ])ointle8s here in the play. 

12J. blood-boltered : with face and hair clotted with 
blood. When we saw Duncan in our mind’s eyes, for the lust 
time, he was at rest and at peace ; when we see Banqiio now. 
also for the last time, he smiles ; what is their murderer’s 
state of mind and body ? 

125. sir : your highness, your majesty ; the witches iitt^r 
this in tones of triumphant ^ockery. 

130. antic : (1) old fashioned (2) performed by venerable 
dancers like we three. Critics and stage-maiiagers, following 
the folio direction at 1. 39, "Enter Hecate and the three 
other witches” (which is evidently either corrupt or looks upon 
Hecate herself a witch) make sw witches (three of them 
dmumies) take part in this dance ; and the former give far- 
fetched explanations about the ‘'three other”, merely raisiug 
uncalled-for ghosts of difiieulties. 

132. This is tho farewell that the witchek bid, & sol^ii 
mockery, to their diy)e ; and it is an intimation that the part- 
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ncrehip between them in at an end. kindly : be pleased to. 
duties . . . pey : that wc dutifully welcomed the hononr of 
his visit, and advised him (for the lost time) as members of Hia 
Majesty's privy council. 

135. />. Enter Lennon : I^Hinox, then, still keeps up 

the appearance of loyalty to Miicbcth. and with a circumspect 
tion that disarms any suspicion in that suspicious mind, so far 
indeed that he has taken him with him on this visit to the 
witches, and left him outside, when ho entered the cavern. 

139. damn’d ... them : with these wonls, Macbeth 
pronounces damnation on his own soul. 

140-142. Ip On receiving Macdufl''s reply, *‘Sir. npt V* 
(111, vi. 40| which the scowling messenger said ho would rue, 
Macbeth Wl **sent;'’ a$;aiii : this time it. beiiuc etnisfwries to 
brin^ Macdutr dead or alive to him, and it was these men 
who had i^turnoil in hot haste to report that MacdufT had 
Hod ; or (2) these men wore some o£ the spies that Macbeth 
kept alwut Fife Castle (as ho himself had said) who had 
Kill Loped ill to report the fliKht. Because of the messenKur’s 
threat that he would riio his reply, and because it is more 
to the credit of Macbeth’s K^wiiiK promptitude of action the 
first alternative above is better. 

. J 4.3-155. Macbeth discovers that hitherto he has been too 
s/otr in planning and carrying out ; and resolves that hence- 
forth no sooner does the thought of a murder as bein^ neces- 
sary arise in his mind, than it will be carried out into a deed 
by his hand : **My slowness, has lost me Macdufl‘’s head ; I <- 
will lose no more time, but will at once make amends for my 
delay by takiiiK the lives of his wife and children ; and one 
thioK more : - no more dealings with the witches.” l^us, on ^ 
his pait (as they have on theirs) does Macbeth disralve the 
partnership between himself and the witches ; so that they, 
to their credit, have no hand in his next enterprise— the 
murder of an innocent woman and her children. 
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144. cntlcipctott preventeat. 

145. A purpose, iinloaa carried out at once, is never carried 
out at all, but vanishes wlien delayed. 

147. firstlings . . . heart : purrx)ses us soon as they are 
born in my mind. 

148. firstlings . . . hand : my actions in carrying out those 
purposes— an action following immedjatcly ui>on a purpose, 
in each case. 

149. be it . . , done : no sooner thought of . . . than done. 

152. all : unluckily one escaped and became the ancestor 

of the dukes of Fife ; there has always been a dy in Macbeth’s 
ointment ; Duncan was killed, but Malcolm esiVipcd ; Banquo 
was killed, but Finance escaped ; MacdiifT w'as to have becMi 
killed, but could not be caught in time. * 

153. trace him : go back to him as their ancestor. No 
boasting : no waste of time in bragging about what L nuwn 
to do. 

155. Bean : Bilt iio^ | mdre sights | whtlre kre | these g^ui | 
tlkmen' | : no and wk^re, are each doubly stressed ; the Afth 
foot, is a compensating unsti'essed pyrrhic. 

ScRXK 2 

>/ • 

We may here take stock of Macbeth’s murders, including 
those ill the future : -First murder: one victim (with two 
minor victims thrown in) ; the second : two victims marked, 
but one escapes ; the third : a family and household marked, 
and all slaughtered, mother, children, servants. '*all that could 
be fotind” <IV. iii. 211, 212) ; the fourth : indiscriminate 
slaughter, Vith his own hands, in the last battle— these four are 
cnaiAbd under our own eyes ; we are. besides, told of many 
murders carried out daily ^ leaving orphans and widows to cry 
to heaven, for there was no help for them on earth (IV, iii, 5). 

1. Lsdy MacdufTs very Arat words show that she knqws 
of no disloyal act on her husband’s part against the king. 
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4. Our . . . truitoiu an action done out of fcjir is misctons- 
trued, as if it was done from treasonous motives. Macduii's 
fears for his own life liave been sensed upon by Macbeth as a 
design against /m life ; this is what she means by ^'madmss^^ 
<1.3) ; her husband was mad in taking to flight, for it gave rise 

to this fatal misconstruction. 

* 

y5. his wisdom : not his madness, as you say ; this 
wisdom merely consisted in getting out of Macbeth’s reach 
before it was too late ; and what is that but his fear, as Tjady 
Macduff rightly calls it ? Ross, unlike Lennox, is not strong 
in his power of reasoning ; but we shall soon see him in a 
light higher than reasoning can set a man. , 

6-14. This is the meaning she puts on his flight ''He has 
fled through fear for his own life, and through want of love for 
bis wife and children ; he loves himself more than he loves . 
us”. She is right about the 'fear’, but wrong about the 'want 
of love' ; as we shall see. 

7. titles : possessions and powers as thane of Fife. ^ 

8. loves us not : this thought of love is uppermost in her 
mind ; and she expected it would be uppermost in her 
husband's mind also ; ambition had been uppermost in the 
minds of two others ; here lies the I'odical difference between 
.these two^couples. 

, 9. natural touch : touch of nature ; feeling implanted in 
all human breasts, and in the breasts of even birds and beasts. 

11. in; lieingin. the owl : that comes to prey on her 
young ones. 

12. fear : for his own life, love : that should have 
made him fear for the lives of his family. 

14. against reason : for it makes us look like traitors 
when we are none; this is what she calls his ''madness” 
inU. ^ 

15. school yourself : calm yourself ; she has beeji speak- 
ing in excited and indignant tones, for : as for. 
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lG-22. This is Ross’s defeti|ra of Macduff,, which his deli- 
'cacy of feeling makes him put in embarrassed language^ and 
which in plain language, would be something like this : — '*My 
dear cousin, your husband heard rumours that Macbeth, on 
hearing of his reiusal (cf. Ill, vi, 42 sq:), hafl sent out emissaries 
against his life, and that thereupon he had fled’*. Here 
arises a further question : — On hearing of MacdiitTs flight, 
Macbeth had given vent to his diabolical threat against 
his family, in Lennox’s hearing : hod Lennox imparted this 
thRoss? If he had, why does not Ross communicate it to 
Lady Jli^duff now ? Lennox knew this threat, but his cold 
nature only made him ‘’wait and see” ; Ross, whether he knew 
only the rumour about Macduff alone, or l)oth it and the threat 
against his family, had followed his gentle nature, anh flown 
to warn his cousin, Lady Macdufl': but— and here is the 
. uncertainty —neither Ross, nor even Lennox. coulj_believe that 
Moc^beth was so much of a devil os to carry out that threat ; 
and Macdufl' had fled, leaving wife and children l)ehind him, 
also never dreaming that Macbeth was so much of a devil as 
to kill his family, because he could not be in time to kill him. 

I explain this difficulty so. 

17. fits . . . season : (1 ) violent disorders nowadays preva- 
lent (under the present king). (2) critical moments, acute, 
stages in the political disease the present times suffer from, 
caused by the acute stages to which the present ruler s cruelty 
rises, fits : this is Macbeth’s own word for those parmeysms 
(of terror, when he i^Rcd it, of cruelty to which terror drives 
him, as Ross uses it) that come over him. 

16. are : are thought to be, are misjudged to be. 

not , . . ourselvos : know that we are mi traitors, 
when we are thought to be traitors. 

18. 19. Bat .... oursolves : This clearly refers to the 
danger that Macduff incurred at Macbeth’s hands. 

19. 20. wlien . . . fear : (^ when our fears, because We 
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cannot cleai’Jy define C'kM-ow") them. prcdiH]X)sc iia to believe 
(“Ao/tf”) every rumour that we hear. {2) when we interpret 
(“AoW”) rumours, as our fears lead us to interpret them,, 
though we cannot clearly define to ourselves what those 
fears are. (3) when we arc held in rumour to be traifora 
(when we have a had name as beirnr traitors) on account of 
actions that arc really prompted by fear. Of these explana- 
tions, (3) is clearly the same as that of II. 18, 19 both 
thus referring to Macduffs flight; (1) and (2) have .the 
same meaning in substance, mid refer, in vcileti hiii^a^ to 
the tlifeat against Lady Macduff and her children ; unveiled, 
this would stand thus “My cousin, f have heard rymours 
about you and your children ; F have fears aixmt yon and 
them ; but I do not know what tliosc fears exactly ore ; for 
I do not know hour far to believe those rumours’’ ; by “ni- ^ 
moiirs.” Ross means Macbeth's threat, of which he had heard 
from licnnox, and by **fcars’' he means that he does not 
know how far that thn;at is going to be carried our. His 
veiled way of warning her is not iiiKlerst.oo<l by lowly 
Macduff ; had he spoken plainly, she would have understood, 
but she would still l)C as ^helpless to escape ns she is now, 
when he leaves her , for the murderers are even now alxmt 
^to enter the castle. The critics say nrithing to explain the 
meaning of these lin<». 

20-22. This refers in veiled ^ language to the danger that 
Tjuly Macduff and her children run at Macbeth's hands ; and 
these lines indicate that Ross had heard from f/ennox the 
^threat that Macbeth in one of his **fits'’ had uttered. Ross 
had run to worn her ; but now in her presence, his courage 
fails him to give the aarning Jn plain language. 

21. 22. But in the turmoil disorder and violence that 
no>v prevails all round. w<; are like floating wreckage, helpless- 
ly tossed to and fn) by the raging wa|Qrs. and unable to Uke 
a definite course, one way or the other. This tossing to and 
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fro is the present state of Koss’s “g:entle’\ but weak-minded, 
/ character ; he cannot make up hic^ mind whether to believe 
or to disbelieve that Macbeth will really carry out his 
threat to the full. Each... move: readmits (1) “rmrf 
move each way*\ (2) “eocA way and none'\ (3) wave 

and move^ (4) “a«rf ear// way more'\ Whichever of these 
readings best suggests a rocking motion on the surface of 
water, is the best to adopt ; other readings are far-fetehed. 
1 • . • leave : Boss has seen Macbeth’s men in Fife and 
advancing to storm the castle ; though he must have flown 
at once on hearing of the thiiHit from lionnox, Macbeth has 
been as good as his word about ‘^'flrstliiigs”, and had at once 
sent out his stomiiiig party, (and assassins), and they w(‘re in 
Fife as quickly ns Riws. who feels that his own life is in dan- 
ger as an informer, if he is found within the castle, when 
stormed ; this is why he leaves it. 

23. shall ; \ shall, or it shall ; ho means to return and 
«ee liow far the threat has h(»ori carrie<l out. 

24. When things are at their worst, they cannot become 
worse ; nr else they begin to become liettcr ; this a truism but 
by it Boss means, in his own mind, that the worst may hap- 
pen to her, or may no/ hapixm to her ; that the threat may 
be carried out to the falf or it may stop at the occupation of 
the castle by Macbeth’s troops, without proceeding to the 
Jives of its mistress and her children. 

25. To . . . before : to their former happy state ; Boss 
hopes^ against hdpe that all will be well at the end. pretty 
cousin : addressing the little boy. 

29. 1 would not be able to restrain my tears, but would 
forgeibny manhood, and weep like a w'oman or a child ; it is 
evident that Boss’s fe^ are getting the befter of his hopes. 

30* Sirrah : usedjilayftilly, as if in pity and cc^tenipt 
of the little fellow, at his supposed loss and helplessness. 

32. with ; on. 
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B4. Poor bird : iambus ; /W hirrh in 1. 36, trochee. 

34, 35. He would not f^r, for being bo young he would 
not know what danger is ; and yet danger is so near I The 
mother talks of death lii jest, and yet death is so, near in 
terrible^ earnest ! lima : bird-iime. gin : trap ; short 
for ‘‘engine'". 

36. Poor.,.Bat for: (1 ) they /nets, gins Ac.) an^ not 
set for ftoor birds, for they are not worth catching ; it is only 
SQiigstera (birds ‘‘rich” in song) tliat run the danger of being 
thus caught : (2) (with comma after “/Ac//” is in 

apposition with “AiVifs” : |X)or birds arc not set for. Wc can 
see a hidden “iiiorar' even in this prattle of the child Mac- 
beth kills these fXKtr inno<‘ent children, whose deaths will not 
in any Vay help his cause, but would be an act of wanton 
cruelty : “poor, helpless little children are not killed by any 
one'*, says Macbeth’s victim, in effect, without knowing what 
he says. 

41 . She had made a careless slip in mentioning so many 
husbanda lK)ught a/ once, and the boy takes her up sharply 
saying she will buy one at a time and sell him for another I 

44. traitor : he had heard Ross use that word generally, 
and is sharp enough to take it as meant for his father. 

47. swears . . . lies : swears loyalty and breaks his oath. 

56. hang up them : hang them up. 

3()-56. A child s prattle os all this is, it is precocious 
enough ; little Mucdiiff's childish strength, to call it so, ties in 
his intelligence ; little Arthur's, in Kin^ John, lies in his 
persuasiveness. 

30-62. Ross's cryptic warning has not (leen intelligible to 
Lady Macduff ; hence, when he leaves, wc find her playfully 
laughing and joking with her little boy ; with whom her talk is* 
all abojat his father, and not a word of it shows suspicion or 
alarm about danger to herself or the little^ prattler. 

6.3-71. Whoever this “MesBciigcr” is. he gives In plain 
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language the warning that Rons has just given in his 
enigmatic way : Laciy Macduff understands of course the 
messenger and takes the alarm : what a dreadfully, sudden 
change there is from nnsiispecling security to despairing 
lerror ! This is the meaning of II. )10-62, which critics, who 
do not see it, call '*flat'\ *‘wnmg” l)ctaecn mother aind son. 
and “unworthy of Shiikc>s]}eare, and say that they are an 
“interpolation by Middleton’’, the wrott'hed soai)egoat for many 
of Shakespearti’s offences. 

^ T)!!. 5. J), Eater a messenger : Who is he ? (1) He is one 

of the piirty sent by Macbeth ; he knows the secret commission 
on which it is sent ; and he i)erhaps is one of the ver>' 
men selected to carry it out i.e. is one* of the murderers chosen 
by Macbeth ; 1-^09 ( ‘to do worse") supjx)rt8 this strdbgly ; 
and in this hired assassin we have one, who, niovctl with a 
pity that his hirer never felt, (‘omes at greiii risk to himself, 
to warn her, and give her a chance of escape. A hired assassin 
here, a drunken |iortcr lj4*fore, are both better men than their 
master, and this one loathes the work he makes him do. l2]^ 
He is one of Macduff s clansmen ; who somehow has got wincT 
of Macbi'th's secret commission, and has come to warn liis 
chief's lady ; if so, here is proof that the Macduffs have many 
>'ri)ong their vassals who bear ]>orsonal love towanls them ; 
while the Macbeths, we may l)o sim' from Macbeth’s own 
w'ords. have only those who serve him through fear, and not 
a single fnend or well-wisher. 

fill, dame : the wives of knights and lords wore onco so 
addressed ; the title has been revived in the iir.le of honour 
nowadays bestowed on women. 

64. d*l know very well your good deeds that make you 

•honoured by all ; this favours explanation (2) above ; Lady 
Macduff was known and loved^far and wide in Fife for bene- 
ficence, quietly and unobtrusively dispensed. ^ 

65. doubt : fear. ■ome danger : the appearance of a 
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body of armed rnoi), making for the Castle, had alarmed many 
of the natives of Fife ; this ajs^ain favours (2) above. These 
armed men had j^aiiKnl quiet access into the castle, the j 2 :uards 
having o]>ened the pates to them, jis messengers coming from 
the king ; this accounts for the audd(»n ejitry of the munlererH 
into Lady MacdufT s apartments without any previous warning 
that an assault by a storming party would have given. 

68. thus : as 1 can sec from your ladyship’s looks of 
fear at my sudden entry. 

69. To do worse : v hat is this **worse” ? What he has 
already said has filled her with fear tor her personal safety — 
fear for her life and of the lives of her little ones; •to do 
worse than that would surely 1^ to bring about the reatmtion 
of those fears— would be to have a hand in killing^ her and 
them. -This strongly favours explanation fl) above. The 
phrase can be made to apply to explanation (2t only by being 
taken to mean, “to do worse — to kill yoTi nil, ns I fear is thi* 
order that I susjiect men whom f have met on tlie way, are 
al)out to carry out”. This of course would not make* him to 
be one of those suspected men— the assassins. 

Tl. 8can : f dare | abide | no lon^r | uhitJier sht^uld | 
f fl'y I ‘ longer” and "'whither” are monosyUabU*s ; the fourth 
foot is a trochee. I . . . longer : like Ross, this good man 
is in diuiger of his own life, if found with Lady Mai*duflr by 
the assassins. 

76. womanly : weak, such a.s woman can set up. 

77. faces : men, with snrh an expression on their faces ; 
it is only such creatures that could perforni such deefi. 

78. This question seems to show that the assassins ex- 
pected U) find Macdutf at the castle, and were not aware of 
his flight ; but it may^be only a pretence to bring in the reason 
of their errand — to kill the tlSIi^’a family, since the tnutor 
is not to be found. 
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79. Though in mortal, terror, yet her indignation breaks 
forth on being addressed in this brutal waiy by this low ruffian, 
y 81. The son dies in cU*fendiiig the good name of bis 
father, and defying his calumniator ; the little boy in King 
John saved his own life through the child -like trust he 
placed in his intended murderer. shag-haired ; having a 
sh<^k head of hair. egg : not yet hatched into a serpent ; 
a traitor in the egg. 

82. fry:. s|Niwn of treachery. liody Macduff' runs out 
to save her other children and, like the vciy wren she had 
described, killed when defending them, as feebly, against 
their murderers. We may guess this, as it happens behind 
the scenes ; but the news is kept from us, that the bereaved 
father may be the lirat to be told ^ of it. The plftn and 
incidents of this mui^er of the MacdufTs in the play may be 
compared with those in Holinshed, which in brief were 
'these :^To serve as a central stronghold for the exercise of 
his tyranny. Miuheth begati building the castle of Dunsinane, 
through the forced^ labour of the clansmen under their 
chiefs, each chief being required to come in per^n, with his 
contingent. Macduff, alone of the thanes, refused to comfo 
in person, but sent his contingent. For this recalcitrance 
Macbeth resolved on his death ; but. deceived by a prediction ^ 
by a witch about Birnuni wood and Dunsinane, delayed the 
execution of his resolve ; which gave Macduff time to fly to 
England. The news of his flight was brought to Macbeth by 
**one of those sly fellows whom he kept os spies in every 
nobleman’s house”. Thereupon Macbeth himself forthwith 
set out for^Fife 'Svith a great powei*” to besiege the castle ; 
but fte garrison, ^'without any resistance opened the gates, 
and suffered him to enter, mistrusting no evil.” Macbelh 
then “most druelly caused the wife and children of Macduff, 
with all others whom he found in that castle, to slain”, 
confiscated Macdufi’s possessions and proclaimed him traitor. 
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Scene 3 

Malcoim'H nature, with ite watchfiil^distruBt is a contmt«/ 
to hi 0 father's, with its blind _ tnistfulness. Macbeth had 
repeatedly tried to him into his power through pretend* 
mg deserters who tried to entice him back to Scotland. 
Malcolm in this scene suspects MuedufT to be one of these ; 
ajid to make sure puts him to the test. 

L-113. Malcolm : Let us sit down and weep over Scot- 
land. , Majcdvff : Scotland cries to us for redress ; stand 
up and join mc^ sword in hand, to apply it. Ml : I must 
make sure before 1 believe all that you have to say, und I 
must take time before J can think of taking action on what 
I comc^to believe ; you are Macbeth’s friend, and you may be 
thinking, of riveting this friendship by getting me into his 
tK)wer. Md : (indignantly) I mean no such treachery. Ml : * 
But Macbeth does ; and your loyalty to him may prove too 
strong for the honesty of your purpose towards me, and 
might make you betray me to him ; if you are not treacher- 
ous by nature, my suspicion of you will not make you to 
become treacherous ; but though the good always look good, 
sometimes the bad can look as if they were good ; pardon my 
saying so. Md : My hopes in you are gone. Ml : Perhaps 
they are gone because of that very action of yours that makes 
me suspect you Why did you leave your wife and children 
behind you, when you fled ? Forgive me ; for I speak thus 
through fear for my own safety ; I may be wrong, and you 
may have good reasons for having done so, without any 
design against me. Md ; (despairingly) Bleed, poor Scotland ; 
farewell, Malcolm ; I would not be the villain you take me 
for, for anything on earth. Ml : Stay ; don’t go away ; I 
don’t suspect you as much as you think ; I believe, 1 may 
say it iow, all that 700 have said about the state of our 
country ; 1 can also tell you that 1 have hopes o( help from 
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En|?land, stronjt: eiionj^h to enable ub to overthrow Macbeth. 
But— if I then become kiiif;, Scotland will be no better off 
than she is now. Mil (aBtonished) Flow can that he? 
/Phen follows the comedy of Malcolm fi:Ivjnp: a false charac- 
' ter to himself, worse than Macbeth's ; and MacduiTs renewed 
desimir for Scotland , and indignant contempt for Malcolm 
personally. 

3. good men : true men, and not like women, sitting 
down and crying. 

4. our birthdom: our couiitry in which dwells our 
birthright. 

5-8. The results of wide-spread murder and desolation. 

6, 7. The cries of Hcotlaiid that rise to heaven, are echoed 
b^k from heaven : and the echo sounds like the cry oft heaven 
itself at these Bufleriiigs on earth. 

8. sy liable : every cry is heard by heaven, and re-echoed 
from it ; not a single cry is lost to the eai's of heaven. 

9. know : know for certain. 

1(1. I shall take time and wait for a favourable chance, 
to friend : (1) (verb^ to befriend, to be favourable. (2) 
•(noun) as a friend, for a friend. 

11. What you say may be true. 

12, 13. But it may also be untrue. sole name : name 
alone ; the mere utterance of whose name (lias ixiwer to inflict ^ 
wounds). 

14. young : and more likely, therefore, to fall into a 
trap. 

15. And you may be trying ti> lay the trap, that you might 

win favour wvith Macbeth. througb : by betraying. and 
witd#ttt : and 'tis wisdom ; the absence of this obvious V/a 
lias led some to think, quite unnecessarily, that something has 
dropped out here ; the omission, by' condeusing the grammar, 
makes the sense, pithy, bs ^ 

17. god : a god to Macduff, but a wolf to lifolcolm : 
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Macdufk 0 wordti much for hiti honesty, bift his l(X)k8 

^«j>eak more. 

^ 19-20. A virtuous nature, such as I think yours is, may yet 

swerve from virtue, when loyalty requires you to do some- 
thiiifr to please your kiiif^, thouji^h you kiioa* it to be against 
virtue. vecoil : swerve from virtue. inperial charga : 
command laid (on it) by a sovereign. 

* 21. My thinking you to be treacherous cannot alter your 

nature, from what it really is, to what 1 think it to be. 

22-24. The good are always good, whatever any one thinks . 
them to be and though sometimes one who is good may turn 
out to be bad (as in 1. 19) ; and the bad may sometimes out- 
wardly l^k like the good, yet the good always look like what 
they are : so says Malcolm, wishing to be guarded and yet 
conciliating in what he says ; the result is this balanced, 
colourless w^*iy of speaking, that leaves it still an open ques- 
tion, under whteh class he takes Macduft* to fall. 

24. hopes : of Scotland's deliverance with your co- 
operation. 

25. Perhaps you have lost your ho)>es in me through that 
very action of your own that makes me fear and suspect you. 

26-28. This is that action, of which Lady Macduif 
mistook tlie motive in her own way, and Malcolm mistakes 
in his : — I fear and suspect that you left Scotland hastily 
under secret orders from Macbeth, and without taking leave 
of wife and children, lest you might be pressed to reveal to 
them the seeret of your mission. rawness ; ^ haste. mo* 
tives : per^ns. consideration for whom should have strongly 
influenced you. 

29. In suspecting you thus, 1 niu only consulting^ my 
own safety, and insinuatiiig^nothing against your honour, be : 
be taken Iw you os. dishonours s (plural) reiterated expres- 
sions of inSulting^suspicions against your honour. 

30. safedos : (plural) manifold ^ considerations of sa^y 
15 
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for myself. rightly jutt : truly^ honourable, not treacherous. 
Malcolm now withdraws his suspicions, but he does so in 
guarded language — ^^yau may be.'^ 

31-37. Macduff’s outraged^, feelings disdain to answer 
Malcolm’s question, and give vent to themselves now at grater 
length than they did in that short cry in 1. 24. It is Scotland’s 
welfare that is uppermost in his mind ; his own welfare, the 
least ; it was Scotland’s destruction, for the sake of his “own 
{pK)d,*’ that WHS uppermost in Macbeth’s. 

32. Great tyranny : tyranny that norhiiig now c^aii, check, 
nothing now can overthrow. 

33. wear . . . wrongs : display^ in royal state, the wronga 

that thou bast ooinmitted as if they were badges of 

honour. 

\ 34. The . . . affaar'd : (jj thy title to com- 
mit them (these unquestioned, unresisted, is now 

confined,* (by Malcolm’s refusal to join in putting an end to 
them) ; this is the correct way : (2) taking antecedent of 
1. 33, to be ^'country, I. 31 ; U my poor country, endure 
patiently (“tcear”) the wrongs done to thee ; for thy 

title to wear them is now confirmed ; this is incorrect, for the 
fwitonged cannot be said to have a title to endure wrongs. (3) 
taking antecedent of to be MaUylm, to whom Macduff 

now turns ; and reading Ji'afraid'" instead of "^affeered " : 
Malcolm, submit to your wrongs tamely, for your title to ri^^t 
them is afraid of asserting itself ; this is incorrect, for the lull 
force of turning round to Malcolm only to bid fibrewell to him 
with withering contempt in 1.34, is lost ; affeer*d : an old law 
terijjl^ meaning either (1) affirmed, oonfirmod, probably from 
Lat. affirrnare ; or (2; adjudicated ; the process at law being 
the fiuDg of the amount of a fine for wrong-doing, by affeeren- 
or jurymen ; from Ijut. ad, fanm, court of justloe ; or (3> 
a play upon this law term and the ofdinary word *to feai^’ 
to be fri^tened, to be afraid, Macduff addresses II. 31-34 
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Bleed .... affeem^*) all to t^^otlaiid, difldaiiis to oxchani^ 
another ^ord of appeal or expostulation with Malcolm, and 
turns his eyes fn>m the visionary distance on which they are 
fixed when addressing Bcotland, to Malcolm only at the words 
'^Fare thoc well/’ keeps them fixed on him with contemptuous 
indignation, and at I. 37 turns unceix^moniousiy on his beds to 

* 37. Be . . . offended : Malcolm by a quick ^j;eatiire makes 

him change his mind and stop, when he makes this apojogy 
^in dtered^tones of /ti// confidence ; and in II. 88-44 fixes his 
attention and raises unexpected new hopes in him. • 

39-41. He here says he believes what, in 1. 9. he had said 
he disbelieved. 1 think ; he more than ^'thinks/' he knows 
for i*ertain ; but. this eaiitioiis young man comes out gradually 
with the good news ho is now going to give to Macduff. 

43. England : the king of England. 

46. wear . . . sword : heads of traitors after execution » 
were so carried. 

46-49. This is a nc\^surpnse for Macduff after the surprise 
of the news of English aid forthcoming ; and with these two 
surprises Malcolm rivets his attention anew, when he was on 
the ]X)int of giving him up : it is amusing to see how the s. 
}K)imger man twirls^the older round on his little finger, as it 
were. what . . . 1^ : **whom can you possibly mean” says 
the bewildered Macduff 

51. particulars of vico : every particular vice that goes 
to make up a thoroughly vicious character. grafted : in the 
bud, in a young man in adversity and helpless. 

52. open'd ; full . blown, when that young man grows 
older, and comes into power and prosperity. 

55. confineless berms t boundless indulgence in every 
vice. 

56. 57.^ Not from among the legions of the devils of hell 
can one deivil come from hell to earth, who can be worse than 
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Maiibefch ; the worst devil in heil, if he comes to earth and 
takes a human shape, cannot be worse than Maclieth. lop : 
surjpass. 

57-66. Malcolm, after testinf? Macduff about Macbeth, and 
finding the test satisfactory, now proceeds to test him^^gbuut' 
himKlf ; and t^ he does by drawing a caricature of his own 
diaracter. The coolness and caution of this youth in dealing 
with a man much older than himself, shows him to be what 
hts father was not*— a born ruler oC men. 1 grant him : I 
agree with you in what you think of Macbeth. Before this 
scene opened the two had been talking about Macsbeth’a 
dharacter, as it had been developing since he began his career 
of crime ; and Maieolm noWj and not before, tells Macduff that 
he quite believes all that he had been then telling hifn about 
Macbeth. 

58. luxurious : liceiijious. After the bond of ambition 
had been severed, no bond of love survived (if it had lived 
before) between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth ; and the latter 
had taken to this course of vice— conjugal ^infidelity : contrast 
thb again with the Macdufib. 

59. sudden : given to fits of passion. Medical critics 
, mdke this to be one of the grounds for pronouncing Macbeth 

to be mad ; Macbeth himself speaks of his ^*fits” coming oq 
him, and Lady Macbeth says be gets them often. 

64. Gonlinunt : restraining within, bounds. 

57-60. We need not discount this character that Macl>eth 
has developed, on the ground that it comes freto an enemy, 
Macduff, for he hqd developed into an incarnation of every vice. 

^ 67. intemperance . . . tyranny : (y^ (taking “intem- 
peranceJn nature'^ as one idea) : an intemperaije natpie in a 
man is a tyranny over him, which he is powerless to resist. Ip) 
(taking ^^tjrranny in nature” as one idea) : indulgence in the 
bodUy fi^ppetites is a tyranny over the nature of a man, which 
he is powerless to resist. (6) intemperance, in its very nature 
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it) a tyranny ; in (1) and (2) '^nature*’ means a man’s nature ; 
'^tyranny in nature^ is opposed to **tyranny in the state/’ such 
as resulted from Macbeth’s ambition ; m (3) ‘"nature” means 
ill its oicn nature ; in all three ^HfUemperanee^^ means over- 
indulgence in the liodily appetites, here that of lust ; and 
the resulting **iyranny"^ means a tyranny over one’s own 
self, as that resulting from ambition is a tyranny over 
others. 

71. Convey : conduct in siH’rct : an old meaning was “to 
steal.’’ 

72. the time : peoples opinion, public opinion about 
you. hoodwink : deceive, keep in ignorance. 

66-76. MacdutTs single eye to his country’s sutferings 
and their alleviation, makes him (^ant a wide latitude to 
Mated m’s \(6ujipoiiedl. vices, even at the c^st of calumny 
against the good name of his countrywomen 1 

77. ill-composed : compounded of many .evils, vicious, 
affection : ilispositiou. 

80. his : one man’s. 

81. my more-having : the morel get. 

82. forge : fabric^ate, of which the word is an Old Fr. 
contracted form. 

j 85. Sticks deeper : lasts longer ; strikes its roots^deeper ; 
and BO outlives the summer of youth into the winter of old 
iige ; like “perennials” in plants. 

86. summer-seeming : (1) resembling.summer ; acting on ./ 
the blood like summer h^t (2^ appe^ing in the summer of 
youth, and disappearing in the winter of old age (like "‘annuals” 
in plants). 

88. foisons : harvests of wealth amo^g your 

rich subjects. * 

89. your moro own : what is entirely your own ; “All 

rk*otlandf with all in it, is the king’s” is Macduff's ultra- 
royalist doctrine ! portaklo : endurable. * 
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plher graces ; other ^ traits in ehararter that are 
graces ; your virtues. 

95. reKsh of : (1) liking for. (2) trace of. 

96t 97. I am full of resources the commission of any 
crime ; if thwarted in one way, I can commit it in many other 
ways ; if prevented under one name, f can succeed in it under 
other names, i.e. by calling it something eise. divisioii : 
var^Jng the means, varying the names ; ^’divisioir’ was 
formerly a technical term in music, meaning vari^ions on the 
same theme. 

98. milk of concord : and harmony among dwel- 

lers on earth ; 'Voncord’’ continues the metaphor from music. 

^ into hell : - emptying this earth of all (^)ncord ; pouring out 
sweet milk, as if it was dirty water, down a sink. « 

99. Uproar : , disturb, turn upside down ; properly, this 

word indicated quick motion, as it does here, and in the 
cognate Germ, aufnthr : the modern meaning and the spelling 
indicate a confusion witli loud noise confound : 

destroy, unity ; ^ unison ; same metaphor as in '^concord.” 

57-100, Under pretence of painting his own character in 
these the blackest of colours, Malcolm, from what he knows 
an^ has heard, paints Macbeth’s character, as it has been deve- 
loping itself, adding touches to make his own the worse of 
the two ; and in these last lines he expresses the very same 
diabolical wish that Macbeth had expressed to the witches in 
IV, i, 52-60 ; and, in it, even that word *‘roilk” occurs, that 
Macbeth was thought to be so full of ; the milk of concord 
on earth being the same as the milk of kindness among men on 
earth. “Iliave none of the milk of human kindness in me, 
and 4h^will not allow others to have it in them,” says Malcolm. 

102. ^After making the largest _ concessions to Malcolnrs 
imaginary^ vices, Macduff can no longer stand the ever;enl|tfg-> 
ing list of them ; and at his outtaiet in 11. 102-114.f^ we feel 
as if they and we ore on the brink of another breakdown. 
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NOTES 

c 

104. untiUed : usurping:. 

105. wholcfonn : healthy, happy. 

/- 107. interdiction : decree of e]CcluBioii from the throne. 

/ 108. blatplienie : calumniate ; the original meaning:, as 

in Greek. 

109. sainted : saintly during life ; living: the life of a 
^ saint. queen : this is the only mention of Duncan's nufe ; 
but it ^ives in two lines, the whole story of her life^a life of 
prayer, a life of the renunciation of the ambitions of this eart.h, 
a life of hopes for the happiness of the next world — What a 
contrast to the life of her relative by marriage, Ijady 
Macbeth ! • 

112. repeat'it upon : inciitionest, cliargest against. 

1 14. • Malcolm, his tears and suspicions dually laid aside, 
now drops the mask ; and tells Macduff why he had put it on. 

114,115. this integrity: this indignation that you 

feel at my feigned uii worth! ness, is born of, is pix^of of, your 
honesty of purpose^ towards me ; had you concealed treacher- 
ous designs against me, you would not have felt and shown 
this indignation. 

117-119. This very good and sufficient reason absohes 
Malcolm of any chargi* of having trifled with Macduff. 
troiM ; . Iiir^, lit. what draw. modest : prudent. 
Vlvcks me : supply 

120, 121. May Ghnl judge betw'ceii us two, if ever again 
wc hnrlKiiir^distrust in our bosoms, and may He punish the one 
who does. 

123. unspeek : , withdraw. 

125. for : as being. 

1«10. 131. I love tnith'as dearly ns life itself ; [ have never 
spoken an untnith against another ; and the first 4tatruth I 
have spoken is this that I have spoken against myself ; and it 
will be the last. 

135. at a point : fully appointed, fully equip])ed. 
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136. cluince of goodaoM ; chance of goodjuok or suc- 

0608 falling out • 

137. Bo ... . quarrol : be proportioned to the justice 

(*Varrant”) of our cause. ^ 

I'iS. I cannot in a moment change my opinion of your 
/ character, from what you described it to bo a very short while 
ago, into what you now describe it to be. TUs slowness to 
change his belief is another proof of MacduflTs int^rity. 

140-159. The announcement of aid forthcoming from 
Khgland, is followed here by a description of the character 
of the king.who is going to grant it ; and that character is a 
complete^contrast to that of the king against whom it is to be 
given — EMward, the. agent of God for healing distress on 
earth ; and Macbetli the agent of the devil for working ^lestruc- 
tion on earth. The connection of these lines with the action 
of the play has been shown in the hUroductum, When these 
lines are so well connected with both eharaeterisatlon and 
lotion in the play, they must be taken to be a part of the 
author’s own plan and design ; and it is inept to say that they 
“have nothing to do” with the play, and that Shakespeare 
interpolated them as an after-thought, merely to “flatter 
kin^ James” ; or that he should have omitted them, to save 
himself from this charge being possibly brought against him. 

140. tha king : Edward the Confessor. * 

141. crew crowd ; in older English wiy .gathering or 
company would be called a “crew” ; thus in Spenser we 
have “a crew of lords and ladies’' assembled at court ; Lat. 
crescent, to grow, to increase. 

142. stagr : wait for. convinces : . defies, resists suc- 
cessMly. 

143. assay of art : attempt made by the art of heiding, ' 
to cure it 

140-145. Baint Edward (he was canonized after hif. deari^) 
is about to work a miraculous cure on the diseased body ei 
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Scotland ; and his power to. da eo w here shown by the 
cures he effects in the bodies of his own diseased 'sobjects. 

146. the evil ; scrofula ; hence called ^^the king’s evil''. 

149, soUciu : prays to heaven for the healing power. 

150. strangely-visited : sorely afflicted, strangely : (1) 
of which neither cause nor cure is known (2) in an advanced 
or aggravated stage of the disease, strangely altering the 
sufferer’s body. 

152. mere : complete, despair of surgery ; given up 
by doctors. 

153. sUni|i : ^ medal. 

154. spoken : said, believed. 

155. succeeding royalty : kings and queens among his 
su(*c&sK)rs ; the Btuart kings touched for “the evil.” 

157. .gift of prophecy : this is another supernatural 
power that, by contrasting itself with that of the witches, * 
connects this passage with the action ; and here is the whole 
connection i^-Thc gift, of the power of healing bestowed on 
the king by God, his silent prayer to C4od befoie he exer- 
cises that power, the simple remedy he applies, whose efficacy 
det^nds all upon that prayer— contrasted with the gift of 
prediction bestowed by the devil upon the witches, their 
infernal incantations to bring that gift into play, their loath- 
some rites to render it efficacious ; the former, with all 
reverence for things sacred, named but not described, the 
latter described in all their loathsomeiiesa to rouse disgust. 

160. my countryman : Malcolm judges him by his dress, 
the Scottish tarfmi in plaid and kilt ; easily distinguishable 
amidst the English people in tretcji (trousers or breeches) who 
were around and about Malcolm. yol : at this distance. 

161. evor-gentle : the ever-present amiable side ofv 
Boss’s character makes him the fittest ^messenger to 
imparfnthe dreadful^ news he has to tuning to the bereaved man. 
After the massacre of the Macduffb, even Boss’s eyes harl been 
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opened wide, and he^too had fted from Macbeth. What have 
’ critics wtho make R(ms out to be the arch vilktin of the play, 
to say about him as he fiipires in this scene ? And why is no 
“poetic justice” dealt out to him, the “arch criminal,” while it 
is dealt out in full measure to his “dupe” the “suberiminal” 
Macbeth ? Did Ross dupe Bhakespeare himself ? 

163. means : cause. makes us strangers : (1) divides 
Scotland into two. parties, for and apiiiist me : Malcolm’s 
caution apiin : he is not sure on which side Ross is. till his 
reply shows it. (2) separates me from my friends, makes me a 
stranger to t^em, and au exile from my countiy. 

135. know itself : recognize itself as being again the 
Scotland it once was under Duncan. 

a 

167. who knows nothing : who is blind to all l4tat is 
going on there, onoe : ever. 

• 168-172. 8uch things are scarcely noticed, being now 

things of daily occurrence ; Ross’s doscription is quite true in 
substance, but, ns usual wnth him, it is set forth in highly 
coloured^ language. 

170. modern ecstasy : ordinary, common hysterical fit. 

171. for who : for whom it is.' 

flowors : sprigs of heather or of the thistle, national 
emblems of the Scotch, stuck in their caps or bonnets. 

/ 173. or oro : (1) before^ ever ; once a common but in- 

correct way of writing “or e'er '* ; in which “nr” is the old form 
of “ere” liefore. (2) an incorrect spelling for the re<lupIication 
“err ere,” in which the second “err” is misspelt a'* “eVr.” rela- 
tion: narrative. 

174. nico : set forth in fanciful language. too true : 
as MadHuiTB ow*n narrative of what he knew shows to be 
<11. 2-8), grief : cause of grief, act of cruel wrong. 

175. doth . . . spoakor : Ross’s “nice way” of saying what 
in plain words would be this If a man gives a piece Offc news 
one hour after a thing has happened, then people to whoiu 
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he gives it hiss him as the ix^tailer of stale news, so^quickly do 
events move ! • 

176. teems : gives birth to ; so that sixty thiuga—all acts 
of cruel wroiig-doiug— have happened in that hour’s time I 

177. Boss, so eloquent till, now on other matters, l^mines 
/ at onrxi reticent when questioned on this matter of Macduff’s 

family, children : rkHder^n (three syllables). 

178. batter’d : a word suggested ^ by the ca^le that 
guarded their petu*e and safety. 

179. well at peace : MacdutTs question shows that he 
fcar^something is wrpng at Fife Castle ; but he docs not as yet 
Hiisitcct the terrii)le ambiguity that underlies the repljt : — (1 ) 
nothing had disturix^d their peace ; they w'ere quite well. (2) 
they wore at iieiK'e in the grave ; tliey were in that peaa* that 
death brings, when . . them : the same ambiguity again 

, (1) when he left them for the ^rs/^jiine, they went* alive and* 
well (2) whiiu he left them for the sccowr/^Line (he had called 
again, as he had prcmiisocl Jjady Macduff) they were iii the 
(icacc of death. 

181. Ross evades answering Macduff’s reticated eiiquiiy* 
by pretending to misunderstand his word, ‘/V’ ; (1) my faniily’s 
affairs (as Maidufl' meant) (2) atfairs in Scotland (as Ross 
pn^teiuls it to mean ). 

18{l. that were out ; who hud taken the field in arms ; 
the reMs of 174.’> weixi said, by others and by themselves, to 
have “beiui out in the ’45.” 

184. My belief in (he rumour was eonfirmetl by what I saw 
with my own eyes. 

185. power : army ; the wnixi '^forc<*s‘’ has a similar 
meaning. 

186. your eye : Ross looks at Malcolm and means him 
by “your.” (l^a sight (>f you. (2) a look from yon ; (1) being 
euphldstic is pl'efe|;able as the meaning from Ross’s lifjs. 

188. doff : do off, remove. 
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102, ghret out : (1) has to show. (2) proclaims, speaJcs of. 

194. would : should. ^ 

195. latch : catch ; nobody could hear them. What . . . 
they : these last words quicken Macduft’s interest and he 
eai^ly asks. '*Do they concern my affairs He has not 
interrupted Ross all this while, because he was looking at. and 
addressing his talk to. Malcolm, avoiding Macduff’s eyes. 

096. foo-griaf ; grief that whqlly concerns one. person ; 

' grief hdd as it were, by one single person in fre-simple ; which 
was an absolut^tenure. whereas leasehold and copyhold were 
tenures that might at any time pass on to other holders. 

198. Bat . . , woo : that does not^sharc in the woe. out of 
symx>athy for you, ^\1io are the chief snfTc^rer ; all who hear of 
it. mourn the loss that you have suffered. * 

202. possess .... with : inform them of. put them in 
'possession of. 

204-207. Every (race* of '*iine'* language vanishes in Hoss, 
/and he gives out the terrible news in plain, direct words, as 
thekimieitt way of putting an end to Macduff’s prolonged 
tortiii'e of suspense ; and this kindness has been strangely 
mistakeiifor brutality in the ''arch-villain’' Ross. 

206. quarry : slaughtered game. deer : play of words 
with ''dear,” (dear ones) : Elizaliethan poeti*y often has this , 
pimping in the depths of tragic feeling, as an expression of 
intense pathos, but it seems strange to us. 

207. It would kill you if 1 gave you the details of that 
slaughter. 

208. Macduff does this to hide his gushing tears, and 
his fac*e is didtprted with grief. 

209. ^ Speak out your grief, for giving vent to grief in 
wonls relieves the heart ; silence makes grief eat jnwards 
and kills the sufferer. 

212. I m|Mt be : it was cruelly; fated that T shonH be^ 

213. These repeated enquiries (L 211) after he has aheady 
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been told, show that he can iiot_ believe the whole , truth at 
once : — '^Not cveR if Macbeth was the perpetrator, could ho 
have acted in diabolical a manner,” thinks Macdufil 

214. no : for ourselves ; for you, for me, and for all 
Scotland. great revenge : revenfce for the public^rongs 
done to all Scotland, in which will be inclijded your, private 
revenge for wife and children, and mine, for a father ; all 
murdered by the same hand, that now destroys our country. 

215. To cure . . . grief : to revenge this personal wrong 
done tO' you, and heal the wound of your |)ersonal grief ; 
Malcolm says the two revenges— public and private-’Will be 
taken at one and the same time, with one and the* same 
blpw. 

21Cjl! He . . . children : he (Macbeth* has no children, and ^ 
therefore' he has never felt a father’s feelings ; if he had, he 
would have spared my children. We do not know whether * 
Macbeth had ever been a father ; history only tells ns that 
Gruoch.fLady Macbeth) had a child by her former ^nsbajid ; 
and this may be the infant of which I^ady Macbeth speaks 
early in the play : but we know that never once in the play 
has Macbeth by word or sign shown a father’s feelings, though 
he has shown much longing for an hejr to his throne. Two 
very mistaken^meanings have been given (1), he ( Macbeth ^ 
has no children ; therefore to revenge myself, I cannot kill his 
children to avenge miue I The very shadow of such a diaMi- 
cal thought could never have passed for a moment over 
MacdufTs mind ; the thought of revenge has not as yet even* 
entered his mind ; for his mind it is wholly taken up by the 
sense of his loss ; he has not yet been able to bring himself to 
believe in the whole truth of its extent ; and he still keeps 
repeating his question (11. 217, 218) : it would be as absurd to 
make Macduff add, with fiendish looks, “but he has a wife, and 
1 will (till her” 1 (2) he (Malcolm) has no children ; therefore • 
he cannot feel as I do, but talks about “great revenge” on 
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public gronudH ; the slender basis for this view is that Malcolm 
has spoken last and Macduff is tcjdyiiiK & him indirectly 
in the third person ; but Macduff is so tak^ iip with his own 
loss, that Malcolm’s words have fallen on deaf ears, or if his 
ears hear them, his mind is insensible to their meaniuf;. 

216-219. These Tq)eated^uestions show that he cannot 
bring himself to l)clicve his ^ears ; show that what he had 
"Ufttessetr' in 1.203, fell very short of what has happened, if 
what he is told can be true. 

219. dispute .Ml) resist your grief, don’t let it overwhelm 
you. (2) fii^t your grief by taking your revenge on 
the causer of it. Foremost in every speech of his here 
(11. 214, 219, 227/ Malcolm’s , mind has before' it the 
public wrongs of Hcotland, as befits Scotland's , future 

^ king ; while foremost in MacdgfTs, or wholly filling it, are 

his personal wrongs. The case is here altered from what it 

was a short while^ ago, when Mncdiiff^was all for avenging 
Scotland’s wrongs, Malcolm. uU for looking after his own 
personal safety. it : your grief. 1 shall do so : There 
' is a long^ pause before Macduff slowly utters these words ; 

it is only no/c that he attends to Malcolm, and becomes 

sensible of the meaning of his words. 

220. But I must first realise its full meaning ; 1 must first 
feel its full force ; I must dwell on it ; I must indulge in it. 
We know that he cannot tear himself away from the subject. 

222. wore : are no more ; once lived ; no longer are alive ; 
it is their memory only that now lives and is precious to me. 

224. He taxes himself with not being near them at such 
a time it was lo punish him for this sin, that heaven did 
not interpose to save them, and he cannot, guilty sou), blame 
, heaven for not interposing. Macduff’s conscience .smites him 
and he cannot forgive himself for a i^^e which it manifiea 
into a sip and a crime, but fer whic^ we can readily mgive 
him ; because neither he nor any one else, '^ever believed even 
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Muc'beth to be cabbie of kiilinK innocent women and children. 
Thus then, does Macduff' answer his wife’s ehmse— loves 
us not’* — when she cannot hear his answer on earth ; but from 
where she now is, who can doubt that she hears him, and 
acquits him ? And thus too does Macdufi' answer those critics 
who char^ him with ^'cowardice,” and, in consequence, **don’t 
care a straw for him,*’ as one of them actually says. 

226 Heaven .... now : may God pve them rest and 
peace now. With these words of farewell to his dead wife and 
children. Macduff at last tears himself away from thejii : but 
henceforth, till he entere with Macbeth’s severed head in his 
hand, the thought of revenge for them never ^ceases to glow 
like molten are in the furnace of bis bereaved heart ; while' 
only at last he turns with gradually growing attention to 
Malcolm'. ^ 

227. Malcolm’s quick eye has seen how this personal out- 
rage on Macduff’s feelings, will add a fresh incentive to his 
feelings for his country, and that the husband and father 
will, in him, join the patriot ; and these three speeches of 
Malcolm's are directed towards keeping that incentive alive ; 
for he feels most as a king should, Macduff, most as a man. v 

229. 1 could shed tears, but 1 will not. 

2::10. I could speak of revenge, but I will not. 

231. God in heaven, who feelest for the murdered inno- 
cents {'^gentle^'), permit no delay, no intervention. 

232. But, do thou bring me at once face to face with 
the murderer, and my sword will speak for me. intonnis- 
tton : (1) delay, **€ut short” supports this meaning {2y 
intervention, interposition, interference ; this is an older 
meaning (as it still means in the law term '*intromil”) and 
is more forcible than meaning (1). Macduff’s mind is fixed 
upon one point — ^'let him not escape my hand,” ‘4et not the 
hand &f another slay him” ; and accordingly Macduff, in the^ 
battle that ensues, reserves his own sword for Macbeth alone*. 
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233, 234. 1 shall make his escape from my vengeaooe as 
' impossible as his escape from Clod’s wrath is ; my venge- 
ance on his accursed life will be as sure as God’s wrath on 

a 

his accursed soul ; and if he escapes me, may he escape 
Ckxl’s just wrathf and may God forgive him. Macbeth’s 
poetry has drawn forth much admiring comment, but I do 
not find any notice token of Macduff’s stern yaw. This . . . 
nsaiily : this is speaking like a^ man, and it sounds like very 
s^eei music in my ears. Malralm is elated at his success 
with Macduff in getting him to join him in the work that 
will be both a '‘great revenge” for Scotland, and a ^‘medicine’* 

' for healing his owji “deadly grief.” tuna : frame of mind 
that mokes you speak so. 

235. power ; army, forces. * 

236. It only remains for us to take leave of king 
Edward. 

237. ripe : Macbeth is a fruit ripe on a tree ; but surely 
he is a poison fruit growing on a poison tree— the upas 
tree of Scotland. 

238. put OB : set to work, powers above : God in 
heaven. their iastruments : these consist of two armies 
(1) one, human the Scottish forces under Malcolm, the 
English forces under Siward and the rebel Scottish forces 
about to join them— all three taken together ; and (2) the 
other, supernatural an iiiviaibl^^army of warrior angels, 
sent by Heaven to aid the cause of Divine vengeance upon 
, Macbeth. On his side, Macbeth stands alone, already deserted 
by the supernatural powers of hell and the agents of Evil, 
apd soon to be deserted by a human army, whom fear alone 
keeps, iftuctant, on his side. Malcolm’s kaa^atiou may well 
have d^t upon the support of that second army. 

238. what ebaer : such^ oonsolatioD, such lessening of 
your grief, as is possible so soon after it has pierced your%eart«. 
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Duiuinane : see IV. ii. ICote at end. This castle was 
situated on a hill, ten miles from Perth. This Beene, one 
critic thinks, is. in 11. 1-73, in blank verse really, though 
appa^itly prin^ as prose ; another thinks it should be in 
blank verse, because it is so sublime. It neither is, nor should 
be, in blank verse, and it is not sublime : the speeches of 
the Doctor and the Gentlewoman, are prosaic Statements of 
matters of fact, and Lady Macbeth’s are disconnected, •dis- 
jointed in thought, and interrupted by silent actions ; and 
the wh<9le is terrifying, horrific, not sublime, in its efiect. 

2. your report : that about her sleep-walking. 

4-8. He^connection with her husband’s crimes began with 
those letters in Act £, of which that read out in it n;- 
curs to her diseased imagination ; and she w'rites to him 
in reply ; his letter was written to her after victory ; her 
reply goes when he has now gone forth to duf^t and death. 

4. the field : Macbeth had, first, marched out into the 
open country against the army of the rebel thanes ; but, on 
the news of the approach of the English army, he ^withdrew 
to within his Casilo (in Beene iii). 

11. effects of watching : acts that one can do in one's 
waking hours, “wake’’ and “watch” arc the same w^ord in 
meaning. 

13. actual : in act, os opposed to “in speech”. 

15. 1 will not repeat what she said. after her ; in her 
own words. 

16. to mo : as to a privileged^person, 1 being her 
physician, and therefore entitled to hear from you in con- 
fid^CG. * 

19. I cannot do so, since having nobody to corroborate 
10 
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lA’hat I repeat as spoken by her, I run the risk of incrimina- 
ting myself, as making false statements. * ^ 

20. guise : manner, way. 

21. stand close : stand aside, so as to be hidden fmm 
view. 

24. light . . . continually : for darknss brings back to hex 
mind, with intolerable the night of the murder; 

on night she had invoked darkness to come to her aid;' 
note she cannot endure to be left in darkness. 

26. You see her eyes are open, and therefore you were mis- 
taken when ydu said she was fast asleep. 

27. sense is : ^'sense are^^ in Folio i.e. senses (monosyl- 
lable in pronunciation) are ; i,e. the sense of each eye is. 

32. Up to now Lady Macbeth has gone .through s&me of 
, her habitual actions during her sleep-walkings, in silence. 

33. And now she speaks what she has spoken often 
before daring these actions ; and the doctor hears from her 
own lips what the nurse refused to repeat to him. Yet . . . 
spot : she once thought a little water would wash all the blood 
off ; and yet, after years, one spot of blood will not be washed 
off, but sticks, as her diseased imagination makes her think it 
doed. 

38. Hell is murky : When she was planning the crime, 
the immediate present— its success— was the one thing that 
engrossed her : its later consequences, after success, broke her 
down ;'and now in these the last days of h^ life on earth' ita 
last cqn^uence, yet to teoqd. the . grave, JOQma4)elBpre 

her ; the rourkiness of that night of crime, now reappears to 
' her the murkiness of the place whpre that crime is to be 
, finail^ punished ; before she arrives at that place she has a 
fearfuWoretaste of it in the ‘^intofird keW* which that crime 
has crated within her, as Mrs. Jameson in one of her ^ppiest 
expressions makes this cry break from) Oontrasted to her 
present state of mind stands Macbeth’d: for him this last 
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consequence in the ^est world has no terrors, but he will 
*Uightly jump the life to come.” 

39, Fie . . . afeerd : her mind rambles from thought to 
thought ; and here she is thinking of Macbeth\ refusal to 
go back — “141 go no more” — and of her sharp jejoinder. 

40. What need . . . account : this is another disjointed ' 
recollection ; it is that of a talk they must have had some lime 

^ before or after the election, when Macbeth may have told her of 
Jiis fears that Banquo might reveal all Jhat he knew ; and she 
had replied that nobody dare speak out as long as they knew 
they were within Macbeth’s power. 

42. Macl^th. at the time, dared not to go back to Ihe 
bloody scene he himself had created ; but he soon got , over 
his fear, and began to make that river of blood flow for him 
to wade in ; she at the time^ dared to go, and saw that bloody 
sight ; and it had been deeply seared into her brain, and the 
sear shows itself now. 

43. Do . . . that : of course this is plain proof of who 
Avere Duncan’s murderers. 

44. Her mind wanders to another subject. 

45. And back to the blood spot. 

46. And forwanl again to the banquet 8cene->“aiar . . . 
•teting*’. 

49. You (the lady-in-waiting) have heard, from her own 
lips, of her complicity in her hnsband’s first crime, (for 1, 43 
taken with 1. 33, shows it). Macbeth had planned and plotted 
that, not he, but others should be taken to be the perpetrators 
of his crimes, but in vain ; for, sooner or later, all the world 
knew that he was the sole perpetrator of one after another of 
them, and had pursued him, wretched man, with the infamy 
and execrations that he had sought to escape. Lady Macbeth ^ 
is spared this pain ; no one suspected her all this time ; and 
it is only now, in her lost days on earth, and when she is out 
of her mimi, and cannot feel that pain, that from hqr own 
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lipB comes the revelation of her complicity in that first 
crime. 

53. perfumes : there is a touch^of the woman even in 
this trifling matter : the smell offends her, and she would have 
it removed with perfumes. this little hand : this is the 
only reference in the play to her i^ersonal^ appearance. Was 
Lady Macbeth large-built, or small in person ? Those who 
look to her actions alone, and that only in that first crime, 
and make her out therefrom to be a fiend and a monster 
in character, would prefer to have her big in person ; those 
who look below her actions, into the workings o^he^ thoughts, 
not only in the first, but also in the other two great acts of 
murder, those of Banqao and the Macduffs, in which ^he had 
no part and no previous knowledge, see in her a highly-strung 
Bensibility, and a rapid nervous breakdown, and prefer to 
^ake her to be a small, slightly built woman ; for as we judge 
' fa pede Hereulem, Hercules by his foot, so we judge her — 
exfmnu Jjody Marheth — from her hand. There is no self- 
admiration in her words, but the p ain of_deapair-“so small 
the hands, and yet so much water has not made them clean !” 

58. dignity. . . body : as qu^n of Scotland. Here thou 
i4 a serving woman who would refuse to be a queen on ^uch 
terms as her mistress had become one — a crown upon her head 
with a hell within her heart ; so too would that porter prefer 
to be a porter, enjoying his drink and his tips, to being a king 
at the price his master has paid^the curses of a whole peo- 
ple laid on his head. 

59. Well . . • wall : things are taking a most unexpecu^l 
tu|p ; who would have thought so ? 

60. 1 1 be : it be welj; though it looks very ill ; may 
things turn out to be well, though the>* look very ugly. 

61. beyood ay practiee ; the doctor here pu^ up his 
note;book, that he had taken out at 1. 34 to record, oti the 
spot, his diagnosis of the case. 
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63. holily : >^thour ever being involved in any crime, 
in . . . beds : peacefully and after receiving the laat^ rites of 
religion. 

67. Even so : Why, this is confession of yet another 
crime. The meaning of 1. 47. *^mar . . . starting’*, then not 
understood by the doctor, is now clear to him. 

70. What . . . undone : she had, in her waking hours, 
expressed the same thought— '^what’s done is done”, as she 
does here in her sleep ; then it was in iipa^y, no^- it is in 
despair. 

/4. Foul whisperings : muttereil suspicions of foul deeds 
done. • 

75. ^unnatural troubles : sufferings like those 1 have just 
witnessed, that are not in the course of ordinary sufferings in 
human diseases. Infected : tainted with a consciousness 
of crime. 

76. Will talk, when asleep in bed, of their crimes. 

77. the divine : to minister to her guilty conscience and 
her diseascMl soul. 

79. annoyance : bodily harm ; the doctor fears she might 
attempt suicide ; this foreshadows to us what is actually to 
occur ; unless she died of sh^r nervous exhaustion. 

* 80. Never lose sight of her, to gunnl against any such 

attempt. 

81. mated : stupe^cd ; ^*mate” is shortened from '^check- 
mate, ’* a curious misspelling for ( Pers, ) “the 

king is dead”, in the game of ch^s ; "mate,” to pair, 
one of a pair, is a different word. 

82. They both now know of her complicity, hitherto a 
secret, in her husband’s crime, and both seem to mean to ke^ 
their knowleilge to themselves (through fear of their own 
safety, i^ they speak it out). Was Lady Macbeth spared so 
far that others did not come to know of it later on ? Mal^lm 
when he speaks of her as "fiend-like,” V, vii, 98, must Have 
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known it, to caU her so ; our pity for her ^we have none for 
her husband), makes us hope that he knew of it after her 
d^th, when she was beyond the reach of pain. 

Scene 2 

This scene has its share in the a^ipn of the play, as has 
been shown in the /ntmduetwn, and its ^^rejection,” as irrelev- 
^t to it, is a mistake. These thanes have taken a slight part 
or none hitherto in the action ; they now come into it as the 
chief ones among many other thanes, who have risen against 
Macbeth, .and so represent them in the action. Nowadays 
we should say that this scene described proceedings at a 
meeting of the General Staff of the rebel ^ttish ^rmy, in 
whicii young Lennox, by his superior intelligence, takes the 
lead, naturally, as, in our modern formal language, the Chief 
of the Staff: but of an army whose (future) commander-in- 
chief, Malcolm, is far away in England. This meeting ends 
with a Resolution to issue an Army Order for a general 
advance ; this is carried out, as the next scene shows. Of 
course these rebel forces of those days consisted of clansmen 
under the lead of their respective thanes, and had none of the 
fqrmal organization of a modem army. 

2. unde : this should be grand-uncle, according tot 
Holinshed ; but as there is a young Siward to match young 
Malcolm, and fight by his side, so an old Siward is made 
the leader of an army that is to avenge old Duncan : for 
which work a .9f*arad-uiicle would bo too old. and so is made 
less old, as uncle. the good Macduff s and with him -in 
the vigilant, clear-headed Lennon, the gentle Ross,, the iilain- 
spoCbn Angus, the '*dour” Menteith, the ^*douce‘’ Caithness, 
t^ soldier-stoic Biward, the soldier-martyr, his son, tho 
masterful Malcolm, the saintly Edward— w^t im^^my of 
some virtue or other personified, is also marching against vice 
and crime, embodied in the Biu|;le black figure of Macbeth, 
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the Wronger anc^Crimiiial I (Edward in person does not join 
in this march, but hia virtue does). There are the WrOPged, 
who look, from beyond the grave, upon this march of iiie 
Avengers who are to right their wrongs the gracious 
Duncan, the two innocent grooms, the noble Baiiquo, 
the child-hero, little Macduff, the other little Macdufb, the 
bereaved Lady Macduff, doubly bereaved both of life and of 
children, and a crowd of thousands more, nameless,— all, the 
victims of that black murderer, Macbeth. 

3. Revenges : (plural) each having his own revenge to 
take ; and each representing besides, many and many others, 
nameless and unknown, and unable to avenge thefhselves, 
whon^ these two and their “powers” will avenge, to satisfy 
this crying demand. Macbeth deserved to be killed in more 
than a “hundred and fifty ways,” and with more than many « 
a thousand “mortal murders on his crown I” Yet, with sq 
many seeking for his life. Providence reserves him for the 
sword of one alone — he, the most wronged among the living. 

4. bleeding : caused by bloodshed. elerm ; call to 
arms ; Ttal. alVarme ! to (the) arms. 

4, 5 Would call upon the ver y dea d to take up arms - 
against this cruel bloodshed, and ta^ a grim revenge on it 
These two lines have been strangely misunderstood to mean 
“would call upon religious ascetics to take up arms and 
commit deeds of bloodshed” I Neither is there any reference 
in “bleeding” to the superstition that a ‘corpse bled afresh in 
the presence of the murderer. We have seen that the murdered 
victims of Macbeth are watching the march of the avenging 
army ; Menteith’s fiery nature pictures the dead as joining 
the living, in taking an active share in that work of revenge ; 
as fighting to right the wrongs done to themselves and to 
otherg; among these Menteith thinks of Duncan and of 
Banquo in particular, not forgetting the two poor grooms, 
besides thousands of less note whom Macbeth had caused to be 
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murdered, of whom we know nothing more.^ What an army 
in the imagination, then, is pictured here, as on the march 
^ against Macbeth the Angels Militant of Heaven, the Living 
on £2arth, the Dead risen from ^cir Graves I excite . . . 
man : call forth, summon the dead from the grave. moiti- 
^ find man ; the dead ; this has been feebly mistaken to mean 
an ascetic called forth from his cell where he practises self- 
mortification. 

6. wall ; happily ; the meeting of the two armies would 
bode^ivell to Scotland. gantry : thanes and lairds. 

8. This is a prompt reply from one in possession of better 
information, file : list ; Lennox has a record of information, 
that he here produces, obtained from all parts of Scotland, 
and from the head-quarters of the English army ; while Angus, 
Menteith and Caithness con give only local information from 
their own thanedoms, and of the state of local feeling there ; 
but all the information thus produced agr^ in showing the 
people as rising every.whcre in rebellion, Macbeth’s troops as 
deserting him, or continuing to serve him only through fear ; 
Macbeth himself has run mad, or thought to be so, condemning 
himself, aware that he is hated and shunned. On this infor- 
matipn, they resolve to march forward, and offer their allegi- 
funce to Malcolm, now with the advancing English force, with 
others of the thanes, like Macduff and Bo^, who are refugees 
in England. 

10, 11. Young Englishmen, as yet merely smooth-faced 
boys, are giving proofs of manhood for the first time l**evm 
notr”), by joining the army of inviision. It is befitting that 
young men should thus respond to the coll, in the just cause 
of thef^ung Malcolm. 

12. jiiacbeth has been forced to retire from the open fidri 
to within the shelter of the castle ; the Scottish rebel army 
have followed his retreat, are now in the ndghbourhood. but 
think it prudent to effect a junction first with the advancing 
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BritiBh forces, b^re attacking the fortress. Great : the 
stronghold of. 

14. valiant fury : valour run mad ; not true valour, 
which is sane, deliberate ; this is madness in a lesser degree 
Thau the stark madness me^t by. Vmod” in 1. 13. 

15, 16. (i^'^’eading “cause*' : Macbeth cannot act sandy, 
rationally, because his cause is a diseased one ; his ^trayagont 
actions show that he feels his cause to be rotten, to have been 
not “for his own good.” reading “course'^ : his extravag- 
aiit course of actions shows a (liseased state of mind^ call it 
what you will, “madness,” or “valiant fury.” (3) taking 
to mean tho^ who adhere to his cause : tbos5 who 
still serve him are becoming unruly, tainted with disaiTection* 
This explanation is wr^ng because the point here is the state 
of Macbeth’s oyn mind and the character of his actions ; and « 
the point here is not the state of his army ; that point is dealt 
with in 11. 17*19, and (3) applies there rightly, not here, buc- 
kle : restrain, control, bell : restrain^ guidance. Contrast 
Caithness’s hcmicly metaphor with Mentcith’s impetuous one — 
a belt and buckle, with nn army of the dead. rule : the 
rule of Beason. 

1 7. sHckiiig : os the blood did to his wife’s hands. 

I 19, 20. Those who still keep with him only obey his 
orders, but have no love for him or his cause, title : usurped 
title. 

22. thief : who has stolen the robe ; so does Swift make 
the wiisened little face of Bryden peep out of the ample 
dimensions of Virgil’s helmet, that he had stolen and put 
on. Contrast again, with the two metaphors above, the mall- « 
ciotis humour of that of Angus. ’ Diese than es, though they 
play minor ports, have each a dis tinctive character, and are 
not tla^nod^ pancakes, all looking aittce flat ; nor~ are their 
speeches aigebraicaliy permutable and combinablc ; both of 
wliich mistakes critics have made. 
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23-25. There is rebellion ynthin in his own 

breast, as there is rebellion outside in his kingdom ; for the 
yj^J^ulti^. of his mind revolt i^nst him, with the result 
of driving him mad. petterid senses : d) the faculties 
'of his mind that are constrained to servo him like unwilling 
slaves, confined, hampered*; to is originally to hobble 

a horse when put into a field of '^pasture"" ; a contraction 
of Lat. in, on, and paatoHum, clog or hobble 

for animals let out to pasture ; Lat. paacere, to feed. (2) his 
mind, tortured with thoughts of his crimes : to '^peater^' here 
bring used in its modem meaning, to harass. recoil and 
start : in rebellion, refuse to serve him. 

24. Wiien all his senses, feelings, faculties became consci- 
ous of being in the wrong for belonging to and serving a man 
like him. within : in him, within his mind ; as opposed 
to those other rebels without him — namely his rebellious 
subjects. 

25. for . . . thora : for serving, for belonging to. such a 
creature. 

26-28. where .... medicine .... him : all three words 
mean Malcolm. This, then, is the cleclaration of allegiance 
to » their lawful king, made by these assembled 
thanes. * 

27. medicine : (1) physician,^ healer ; Fr. nted4sein : 
doctor; (2; physic, healing remedy ; Fr. medeeine, remedy, 
weal : commonwealth, common welfare, body politic. 

28. in ; towards, for. purge : purification, deliver- 

ance from this plague of tyranny. 

29^ of US : of our blood so much : Oaithness in 
thewarm^^ his patriotism spoke somewhat Igperb oliffl lly 
of every dmp of their blood ; promptly, brmgs him 

back to remn^not all, but only asjnuch as is ne^ed,^ ^ our 
Giood ; fdl of which cannot be given, for, then, none wilt re- 
main alive to enjoy the fruit of the sacrifice I Menteith s mind 
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is fiery. Angus’ei^hoinel}', Caithness's mild* Lennox's always | 
practical, reasonable. 

30. dew ; bedew, help the bud to open and blossom, 
sovereign : a pun, (1) the all-healing sovereign re med y. 
(2) Malcolm, the future sovereign ri^. the . . . flower : 
Malcolm’s rule. the weeds : Macbeth’s rule. 

31. filrnem : the headq uarters or general staffs of the 
two advancing armies had been in correspondence, and this 
was the place of junction agreed upon. 

Scene 3. 

Macbeth's Valiant What was said in flie last 

Bcenq about Macbeth’s being nearly mad, is proved by facts 
given in this, to have been true >^cn continue to desert 
from him, to join the rebel army ; he seeks for comfort in thcf 
prediction about Biriiam wood, and relying on it, he will 
continue to fight even if all deserted him, and he is left alone ; 
he is given the news of the approach of an English army in 
support of the rebels ; the bearing of him who brings that 
news, and the bearing of the few that still remain about him, 
make him feel his desolation, inspite of his boost, even before 
he is left quite alone ; while the other side is gathering fresh 
strength, he only hears from his subjects, and lip^ervice 
from his attendants ; he is told of the state of the qi^n’s 
mind ; he hardly notices it, but asks the doctor who tells him 
of it, whether he has no medicine to cure the state of his own 
diseased mind, no medicine to cure the state of his diseased 
kingdom ; he becomes jcstless, putting on and putting off his 
armour ; and, last of all, he falls back upon that prediction, as 
the only medicine that will cure him and his kingdom. 

1. them : the thanes (1.7) with their clansmen who are 
desei^ing him one by one, in a stream, that makes him say 

3. taint : be tainted. 
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5. Scan : Alf m6r | ihl conae | quench bdve | prbnoun- 

c''d I thda | ; “con^uencea/’ two syllables, the — e — 
of — being merged, and the —a of —ea being silent as if 
the plural was ^^consquens.*’ mortal conaequcnect : events 
that will befall mortals in the course of time. 

8. apIcuTca : the frugal way of living among the B^ts 
made them think the English to be too fond of good living ; 
they are charged with “gormandizing'’ and “riotous surfeit” 
by Bocce in Holinshed. 

9. I away by : I am swayed by, the drin belief (in the 
prediction) that guides me. 

10. tag : droop, doubt : join with “mind”, fear f join 
with “heart,” if these two words are given their present mean- 

'ings ; but if “doubt” is given its older meaning of “fear,” 
then the two sentences mean the same thing, repeated for 
emphasis. 

11. cream-fac’d : with a face white with fear. loon : 
fool ; commoner in Lowland Scotch than in Elnglish. 

14. ovar<rad : paint over with red. 

1ft lily-livar’d : white livered ; with no blood in your 
liver (which was once fancied to be the seat of courage ; so, 
in Hindustani, fear is said to “turn the liver into water”), 
patch : fool ; from the patchy or motley dress worn by 
clowns on the stage. 

11*17. It is Macbeth’s dread of hearing more bad news 
that makes him talk thus without ceasing, so that he might 
delay the maft in delivering his report, by assailing him with 
this to^ent of abuse, to get a few minutes’ respite. Arc . . . 
fear : (1) intet with like fear those who see them. (2) are 
an outward expr^sion of secret fear. Fear en^sts WJ^iart’s 
secret to these confidants, the but they b^ray; it^ 

with their tell-tale pallor. couuactlors ; jsonlidantB, those 
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entrusted with a^secret for safe-lceepinf; ; ‘^counsel” in older 
English meant a secret, as it still does in the expression ‘*keep 
one’s counsel.” 

19. 1 ... at heart : my heart sinks within me, but I dare 
not show it in my face. When I behold : he was going to 
say **whcn I see how people around me fear me and shun me” 
(as this aide-de-camp is doing now), but he cannot^ bring 
' himself to utter the whole of that unpalatable truth ; and so 
breaks off. 

19. He has to call repeatedly to this ofTicer-in- waiting 

before the latter answers the call : for he is reliictaut to face 
his violence of manner, and loathes to approach hiift from 
knowledge of his crimes ; and this silent action of tSeyton 
compietes his master’s broken off sentence, and pi-oves its 
truth. • ^ 

20. push : (1) attempt to push me off the throne. (2) 
crisis, vigorous attack. 

21. (1) Reading ^’wlll cheer . . .dUseat me now” : will, 
if it fails, leave me ha^)py for the rest of my life (“crer ’) ; or, 
if it succeeds, will unseat me from the throne at once C'now”), 
and for good. cheer : 'relieve me of that sickness of heart 
I now feel, 1. 19. It is misplaced purism to enforce a rigid 
consistency of metaphor, by reading here either (2) ^’will 
chair . . . disscat” or (3) ’'will cheer . . . dis^e . . . ” ; for 
'’chair” means to place on a chair, and npt fix ^firmly on a 
chair, which must be the forced meaning with this reading, 
and ’’disease” is too feeble a word for him to use, when he 
expects nothing less than death. 

22. (1) reading “way of life” : the course of my life. (2) 
reading *"may of life" ; the springy season of my life ; this 
would bo too much indulgence in poetry even for Macbeth ; 
for. in the play, we see him long after lie has passed his May 
of life, though his reign is much shortened, in order to make 
his appalling cruelty and vices and crimes still more appalling, 
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by making them run their “way'’ or course within a very few 
months or a few years— we don’t know which.^ In Jlolinshed. 
Macbeth reigns for seven^n long years. 

2.S. Has declined to its autumn of faded and filing 
leaves ; these “leaves,” in their greenness, were the enjoyments 
of life that he expected, Jrom the commission of his crimes, 
but those he never enjoyed, or enjoyed for a very short while : 
these “leaves,” now faded and falling, are the ills of life that 
are now coming thick and fast upon him. 

24. old age : this need no^necessarily mean that Macbeth 
in the play is now an old_jnan. though he is that in 
Holinshed. 

25. These are the (enjoyments of life that he had hoped 

for to ‘VAecr" his old age when it came. * 

26,27. These are the ills that his course of life 

bas actually brought upon him. not loud : muttered low 
through fear. but deep : but coming from the depths of 
the hearts of those thousands that had felt, or still fear, the 
heavy weight of his tyranny. mouth-honour : lip-service, 
such as he gets from attendants. breath : mere words, 

/ without true honour or respect underlying them. 

, 22-^. Macbeth’s lament may move our pity, but not 

much. He too has a “hell within him”, but it is v^^differeat 
tom Lady Macbeth!s : his hell is all caused by the loss of the 
enjoyme nt o f the “good things” of eartli, for which alone he 
were caused by the terrible vision of the next 
life in store for her— “HeU is murky” — ; while he was ready to 
“jump that life to come”, with a light heart. 

28. poor heart : those who serve me with fear and tremb- 
ling, asiVthis Seyton and this messenger have just now 
shown they do. 

31. Wbat Haws more ; a few minutes ago he had said 
that he wanted to hear no more reports ; now, he asks for fhore 
news. 
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33. Tb ... yet : the man reminds him there is no need 
for him to put onlrmour now, as the enemy is yet too far olf. 

35. Send out more cavalry as scouts to^bring me news., 
bones : cavalry ; we should now say ^'horse” in (his collec* 
tive sense, /skin : scour, send out scouts into. 

39. This is all the notice he takes of wife’s reported 
illness ; and he does not enquire after her till now, though the 
doctor has been waiting all^this time to make his report. 

40-45. This enquiry may apply as much to the state of hia 
ot^ mind as to that of his wife’s ; the doctor’s reply takes^jt 
tita general enquiry* about any diseased mind, for he replies 
with the general word which here means “One’s- 

self’, man or woman ; had he taken the enquiry to be one 
about lisdy Macbeth alone, he would have replied with the 
word ^'herseir ; and Macbeth’j. jejoinder “I'll” points to him- 
self, not to Lady Macbeth, as one w'ho refuses any “physic”. 

_/ 

Scan : C4nst thdu | ndt minis | t^r folk mind | diseas’d | ; 
hrst-foot doubly stressed, spondee, third unstressed, pyrrhic. 

42. written . . . brain : troubles written on the brain. 

43. oblivious: causing oblivion. 

44. stuff’d . . . stuff : critics have been needlessly ofTen- 
ded by this repetition, forgetting that the repetition of the 

’ same idea by both verb and noun redoubl<^.its force, and shows 
how heavy that “weight upon the heart” is ; the emendations 
liroposed enfeeble this force. Malone quotes mumerous simi- 
lar repetitions from the plays, which have the same or an 
analogous effect, 

47. A munit^ago he asked for medicine, and now he will 
have none of it, and a minntegfter he asks for it again I 

39-60. Within these few minutes, he gives p^fs.„of the- 
restlessness of his mind thus : — ^He asks the doctor for medi- 
cine !^r himself, for'" his wife, throws medicine to- 
the dogs, hurries the armourer or the squire to arm ' him, 
asks for medicine for his kingdom, flings off his armour, orders- 
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it to be brought after him, sallies out of the room with his old 
•cry about the prediction upon his lips t|^t predictioa that 
is his last and only trusted medicine / 

48. suff : staff of office ; what we would nowadays call 
a field marshal’s daion, or what in •Shakespear’s times great 
•commanders in war carried, os we see in portraits. In his last 
hours when real power is slipping put of his hands, Macbeth 
shows an eager vanity to parade the insignia of office, and to 
hold it in those bands. It is putting a petty request in his 
lips to explain '^staff” to mean lance<shaft ; it is besides alto- 
gether incoriiect ; for in that case the word should have been 
‘‘/Ae” staft' not “wg/” ; for *’iny” indicates something that dis- 
tinguishes him from others ; the baton would distinguish him 
so, a mere spear-shaft would not. * 

^ 49. send out : send out scouting parties, repeating his 

order of 1.35. 

50. dispatch : be quick with the armour ; said to the 
attendant squire or armourer. 

^ ^ 51. cast the water : examine the urine ; a methixl of 

diagnosis. my land : ray kingdom. 

54. again : back. it : some part of the armour that 
the squire had put on him, or the whole of it. 

56. these English : this is the disease, the plague, tliat has , 
fallen upon his kingdom, for deliverance from which he asks 
for a purgative ; as, for relief from the sickening memories of * 
the past, he had asked for an emetic 1. 44. 

58. something : something of them. bring . . . one : 
Having put on his armour, having had it pulled off, ho now 
orders it to Be brought after him, meaning to put it on later, 
on the rattlements, where we find him next. 

59. bane : the poison of defeat ; he has no fear here, 

cither lor his life or for his victory ; shortly after, he despairB 
■offaoth. . * 

61. fiirnam wood may come to Dunsiiiane, if it likes, but 
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if / were once oti^ of PiiiiRinune. nothing: would induce me to 
come back to it. profit ; the lucrative office of fjhysician 
to the king:. 

11 : 2 A CiO. The scene oixtned with these words, and it now 
closes with them ; in its course Mj^beth has thoug:|it of many 
rein^iM and rejmted tjiem ; this prediction alone holds its 
Itround in his mind as the one sovereig^n remedy. 

SCEXK 4 

The two armies have joined hands ; and Malcolm has now 
assumed the chief command of the rebel Sottish army ; we 
shali soon see that, after this junction on Hcottish soil, Biw^ 
has, out of deference to the lawful king; of Scotland, assumed 
the position of in command under him. 

2. chambers ; this is a lurid ^^reminder of a nteeimuf . 
chamber, from the lips of the murders Duncan's son, and of 
the reason why this army uow before* the castle of his 
murderer. 

4-7. What a chance thought, what a simple device, over- 
'^throw that last hope that it cost such elaborate rites to raise ! 
Birnam wood is l^r 15 miles from Dunsiuane, with the Tay 
between ; and history or legend gives other^ instances of similar 
stratagems practised, ranging from Scotland and England 
to Arabia. 

4. This order, on which the whole issue of war and Imtrlc 
rests, is given by Malcolm, and is obeyed by both the uiTited 
armies, showing that he is now in Biiprem(^inmand. 

6. discovery : discoverers ; the mounted scouts that 
Macbeth had sent out. 

a other : other report. 

9. keeps still : (1) still holds out, though driven from 
the Off n country to within shelter of his castle. (2) stays 
In either case the meaning is that Macbeth is still 
ncontident^enough not to liave taken to flight, after the junction 

17 
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of the two armies, the defection of thanes, au^ the desertion of 
common soldiers, setlijig down : si^ ; which word literally 
means a seat, as it does in French. 

11, 12. (1) Folio reading '^given** 1. 11, s a corruption from 
1. 12. (2) readings ^^gom '^ : all mean 

the same thing in substance Wherever there was an oppor- 
tunity {^^advantage^^) to be had for^ leaving the castle be 
//one”), men of all ranks, from thanes to common soldiers, have 
deterted him. For : because the opportunity for desertion 
is greater in the open country than it is from within a fort- 
ress ; Macbeth's best hope lies in shutting^ up his troops within 
his castle. 

18. things : wietchei^reatures. without a will o4 their 
own to serve him, and without au opportunity to desert him ; 

* the desertion had taken place largely before he shut himself 
up with his army in the castle ; and those that took place after, 
were again mostly of those for whom he could not diid room 
enough w'ithiii the castle, to keep them confined hiird and fast. 

14. hearts . . . too : in their hearts the remnants of 
Macbeth’s garrison have already gone over to Malcolm, though 
in their bodies they cannot go over to him, as the successful 
des^ters from the garrison, and from the field force before 
this have done — namely, gone over both in body and in heart ' 
(”too”). In short, the whole garrison is disafR^ted, 

14-16. This is the time for vigorous action {^Hndmirious 
soldiership^') ; after such action has decided the question at 
issue C'tme etent"), we shall be able to form a (H>rTect opinion 
{**Ju8t censure") abgut the attitude of the garrison towards 
Macbith. true : (1) certain, sure to end only in one way. 
(2) decisive on the side of truth and right. 

17. due : on the side of truth and right ; same as 

(2) above. ^ 

18, wa iMve . . . • wa owa : the credit and debit aide of 
our account ; our gains and our losses. 
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19. tpeculctHrc : conjectural ; Malcolm has been speaking 
in to<^augnine a tone about the disaifected spirit of Macbeth's 
remiuiung troops, and though in nomina l chief comman d^ the 
/ ;^o^jg^jnan silently submits to the wiscT and more moderate 
counsels of the two more experience soldiers. Each spe aks 
in^char^ter : Malcolm is sanguine of hope, Macduff is for 
immediate action, leaving hope to take care of itself, Siward 
is for cautiou^ction, with an eye to making the final result, 
not a hope, but a certainty ; the one acting like Oiitram, '*the 
fearless,^’ the other, like Colin Campbell, the ‘'old kkabardar '^ ; 
both of the Indian Mutiny. • 

2i). certain : *7rf/c” (1) in 1. 16, decisive. 

SCENK 5 

t 

1. outward walls : where they will be more conspicuous 
10 the enemy, as a defiant^ signal of “Xo surrender.” 

2. the cry : raised by the men on the battlements, os 
they see the distant movements of the enemy, as yet too far 
from lliem to m.ako out anything about the camouflage. 

3. lie : he encamped under my impregnable 
walls. 

5. forc'd : reinforced. those . . . oors : the deserters 
from me. 

6. I 'would hav^^sallied out and offered them battle in the 
open field. Contrast this continuation of Macbeth’s “valiant 
fury,” (everyone of his boasts mode here is falsified) with the 
temperate counsels of Siward and the strenuous ones of 
Macduff, just above. 

10. has been : once was, but no longer is, when, cool'd : 
been chilled through fear. Towards the end of his life, 
hai'dened by a career of crime. Macbeth’s mind recurs to the 
days oftaarly life, when as a boy his feelings had the acute 
sensibility that this career had bluf/ted luid nearly killed, 
Falstafi'. on his deathbed, after loading for long years the life 
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of an unprincipled voluptuai'y. eimilHrly ikH a gUmppe 

into his innocent boyhood. 

11. niglit-sbfiek : such as that from a human voice 
through sudden terror, or that from the cries of bj^ds of ill 
omen, or from the wailings of wraiths, banshees and such like 
supernatural beings of siiiJerstition. fell : s(*alp, head of 
hair. 

}2. There was a time when the reading of a book 
about witches, or ghosts, iir murders, would unnerve me. 
When a boy, Macbeth, then, was fond of reading what we would 
now call '^penny^di'eadfuls’* ; and we have seen that this . m or- 
Md^ taste, had h^ii frightful development. in ^an ho^ i fl^ 
' n^to CT a^tiiig in cold blood the crimes and horrors, mm* 
reading al^ut which used once to shock and terrify him. 

13. As : as if. with : upon. 1 . . . . horrors : 1 have 
had a surfeit of enacting deeds of horror. 

15. start : startle. At the moment wheii his wife's sensi- 
tive nature has brought her to the ix>int of laying violent 
hands on herself, Macbeth tells us how callous /tis nature has 
become — aud through the same cause, in his case as in hers. 

17. She . . . hereafter : 

.. or other^ hereafter, if no t n ow ; therefore it makes little differ- 
anee that ate hM died iiowr. inatead of dying later on. iVcver 
once has Macbeth shown lov^for his wife for her own^ sake ; 
where he has shown it, it has l)een as towards a partner in 
his ambition ; 'Uoice’’ 

too ceased for her ; estrangement followed, and pitying eoii- 
{emptTas if She was a child, when they met, which now was 
seldom ; and, last, a libertine eem^ of life on his part, and 
now indiflerence at her death, ^ nihould : (1 ) would certainly r 
was Bttre^ ; a misunderstanding of this meaning of the word 
has led to a mistaken interpretation of this line to vattn “she 
should have died later on, when I would have time to show 
my respect aud love for her, by honouring her memory,’' by 
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a mai^nifieent funeral, preMumably I yhe uae of far 

**yQuld!Mfl coiPMon in Elbsahethau English : (2) evenjf we 
pve it its modernjneahuig, that of the line would be this 
This waa not the time for her to go and die, when I have 
other thijigs to attend to” ; spoken with a feeling of im« , 
patience, not of **re6pect” and **love,” He had kept the doctor 
waiting, while he talked on other matters, for thirty-six lines 
ill scene iii, before he asked him how she was ; and here he 
says she sh ould h ave waited till he h ad leisure fr om thes e 
lyesont^urgeiit ma tters, before she thought of dyi ngs This is 
11 brutal statement of his feelings towards her, but it is the true 
on(‘. . 

18. That woixl ^'is dead” was siu*e to be connected with 
her *iaine, some day or other ; and it matters little whether 
today or hereafter. 

19. tomorrow : toinorn>w after tomorrow to which we» 
looked Jprward, day after day, witl^opc ; and. day after day, 
met jwith disap|X)intment. 

20. petty pace : a))ace of twenty ^ four hours only at a 
time. 

21. To the last moment of a man’s life, of the hopes and 
(he disa))ointments of which he has kept a record in his 
memory. recorded : remembered ; It. /•icordar^t to re- 
niemlier. Tsit. cor, heart. 

22. yesterdays : after a ^'tomorrow” has come and be- 
a '^today”. and gone and become a 'Yesterday”. have 
lighted : have lured on with ho nes now found to fals^ 

/hfteMs. th e fool’s fiah^. fools : 
men and women who And themselves cheated out of their 
hopes, when '^tomorrow” has become ‘^yesterday”, ** Such a 
fool has been she who ia now dead’ * is what Macbeth 
thinks ; and snch a foo l, he begins to think, (and we know 
for «j$irtaiii ) that he himself will shortly be. 

28. dusty doath : death that reduces them to the dust 
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from wliich they sprang ; ^*dust thou art. and to dust return- 
est’*. brief candle : man’s short life on eiy^h. 

25-28, He speaks from his own^experience, which tells 
him that he also has been one of these fools ; he has strutted 
and fretted and led a life full of sound and fury, and now he 
sees himself to have been nothing better than a knave, a 
vagabond player, an idiot, a mthing. 

31. which saw : which 1 am sure I saw. 

32. But ... it : but I cannot 6iid w'ords to descrilK) 
what' I saw. 

34. anon suddenly ; it seemed to him to move so, l)ecaiisi' 
he caught sigtf- It suddenly ; of coume. the *'a'Ood” must 
have been moving for sometime l>efore he saw it doing so. 

35. Macbeth's cry shows that he feel s the shnok tlip 
first blow to his last hone, 

37. this threo mile ; within three miles dUtanoe from the 
castle ; the plural, being implied in the niunoral, is not rei^eat- 
ed in the noun ; so ^‘twelve year since” in the Teutprsf. 

38. 1 say : I repeat, I am sure. 

40. cling thee : shnvcL or dry thee up ; the orig. mean- 
ing ; a lingering death from starvation, while hung alive on the 
gibbet,^ is meant. ‘* cling” me anin g stick clpsejs a later usage. 

42. pull in : (1) rein in, cheek. (2) readftig in'\ 

grow\ pale in, grow- ^faint in. resolution : resoluteiu^s, 
confidence in my destiny. 

43. Macbeth's trust in one part of the prediction now 
dies and that in the other begins to falter. 

45, 40. Scan : Dft come | t6 Ddn— 1 

• 

Connies I towhrds Ddn — | ; accent 

on "rcw/ics" in lH>th lines, doubly accented monosyllable 

in the second line, ‘‘towards’*, is a monosyllable. and out ; 
and sally but of the castle ; his boast pf II : 2-4 is now s^wn 
to have been a mistaken one. 
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47. tbic : the moving wood. appear : turns out to be 
rue. a 

^ 48. To attempt ilij^t or to stand a siege, are both im- 
possible. 

50. r would like to see the sun extinguished, and the earth 
left in darkness. estate : the ^rdeif jof thj a iiniv<>riift ; he 
would like things to be reduced to chfUM in this world, before 
he leaves it ; he had expressed the san ^e chfl.ritft.hlf 
l^forc in TV, i. 52 sq : ; so all-devouring is the selfishness that 
has possessed him. 

52. harnesf : ftrioQur,; the Original meaning. At least : 
if I am to die ; he desi>airs of hi s life now : h e h ad n^ fears 
about it g short whil e ago^ V. hi. 50. He wi ll 9ri!l..bui»^ 
dear 4 this is iiqjLa proof of courage, as as critics take it, but 
of the ferocity of despair, as we shall see. 

Scene (i 

1 4. Malcol m rises fu rther in im portance commander- 
-in-chief, he gives out the order of battle to both armies, 
Eiig^'°h and Scotch ; and as king, uses the royal 
battle : division or wing of the joint army in battle array ; 
Siward is to lead the first line of battle to the attack. Malcolm 
a '1 Macdu^ are to lead the second* line in support, as 
arranged by Malcolm in his general army order. 

(). Fare • • . well : he takes leave of the king and of 
Macduff, when going to face the chances of battle, that might 
make this to b his last farewell to them. 

7. Do . . . but : If we only can. power army, 
tonight : Holinshed^ says the advance from Birnam wood 
under cover of the ruse of the boughs, took place at night, 
so that the atta(*king army might be close upon the enemy, 
before the trick was discovered ; it was disco vered w^ea Jthgy 
wereg)nly t hre e miles joff. mid bad Jthufii 
chancy of .ft flight* (tui he himself has said). In the Chronicle 
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the b^e takes place neztjnoniing ; in the play it evi- 
dently b^DS in the sma ll hours of the ^ght, <knd the differ- 
ence is not great , find : meet ; it is still dark. 

8. ‘‘We mean to fight”, says old Siward quietly, but he 
puts this resolution into the form of a rhymedjM)iiplet ! 

9, 10. Macduff roars out this trueiilent.order ; but he too 
does it in rhyme I 

SCKNK 7 

T. 1 cannot fly : it^ looks as if Macbeth, on seeing the 
strength of the enemy, when it unmasked, or rather un- 
houghed, itself, had tried to escape, but was proven^ ; if so, 
another of h ia bnaats of valiiuit fur v cornea tn_ nothing, [n 
the chronicle, he succiieds in escaping ^lone by himself, is 
pursue^by Macduff^ alone too, is. after a long, iindagging. 
^ chase, brought to bay, and ignominiously slain by him. 
tied . . . stake : as bears were, in the cruel sport of 
bear-baiting. 

2. the coiifsa : the baiting, the fight, from b(*gi lining to 
end. 

3, 4. This isAhe other, part of the prediction to which h^ 
despair olaJaat iiope. 

6. better • . . hell i a name hotter than the name of the devil 
liimself ; a nam e that ca n make me J)urn with a fien^, .hate- 
This was the general feeling among the '^unrough English 
youths” against Macbeth, and whom young Biward represnts. 
any is : any that is. 

11-13. Young Biward’^death revives^ hopes of life, and 
perhaps of viotory, in Macbeth ; the iicxt^moment enters 
Macdufl^who is destined to destory^ both in a few minutes 
more. 

18. staves ; quarter-staffs, clubs, fathia ; the common 
kerns or light intotry of those days were wretchedly dbmed 
for otfence, and were destitute of all defensive armour. 
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Macduff's noble nature will not allow him to raise his sword, 
completely caaecPin ardour too as he was, a^nst these 
wretches; forjt would not be hghtiii^ them, but meiyly 
slaug htering them. either thou : it must be either thou, 
whom alone I will strike ; there is dcrce. couecntrated resolve 
in this shortened language. 

20. undeeded : unused against any other man. 

20. 21. Wherever the Itor hangama on the battle held is 
the loudest, there is Macbeth sure to lie found, slaughtering 
half-armerl wretches, defenseless against his claymore and his 
coat of mail ; and this at'tion of his is not the courag e, is not 
^even the valiant fury of a man, but it is the fury ^f jf wild 
beast, killing for the pleasure of killing, ^me critics take this 
actiott as a proof of valour, a proof o^ his “brave hghting’' in 
his last moments ; there is no more valour in this than there ^ 
is valour in a wolf killing she^. 

22. Let . . . fortune : may chance bring roe t«i him ; it in 
chance that does so ; but that chun<H 2 is directeil by Providence 
to whom Macduff had pray txi to bring him face to face with 
the murderer, 

24. gently render'd : su rreiid eretl without resistance by 
the williiig garrison, who, now that Macbeth is out of the 
cabtjc, open the gates to the enemy;. Thus, after ^1, M^oolm's 
“thoughts S|K3ciilative’' that his two mort* experienced coun- 
sellors had rebuked, turn out to be correct ! 

25. both sides : some fighting for him, but others fight- 
ing against him. 

27. The order of wonls meant is. no doubt, “Ihe day 
professes itself (to l)e) almost yours** : i.c. the victory is almost 
ours. yours ; Malc olm is again trcgtQLljttgJll^jgSBlr«l figurUi 
that of the king. 

28. And ... do : and with a little more fighting, will 
be codipletely yours. The use of “hVfle’' here without an 

and the position of in I. 27 suggest, another 
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meaning : — day professes to be yours almost of its own 
acc^ {*^almc8t itseif^) i.e. without ca^lpig fSrth any resist- 
ance, and theye is little or nothing to be done in the way of 
fighting” ; but the context shows this cannot be the correct 
meaning. 

^ 29. strike... us: (1) fight on our side, side, by side 

with us. strike so as to miss us, strike in the air ; only 
pretended to fight for Macbeth. Enter . . . castle : the y 
make w ay for hiin,jw they ask hhn to be the first to cater the 
surr^idered castle, as its king. Sir : sir king ; kings are 
no address^, by subjects. 

*10. This abor tive attempt at siiieido or the thought of it 
'Merely, is not mention^ in the ehrouieW ; in one of which 
Macbeth is killed by Ma^iiiT two years after this battle of 
Dunsinane. which is in Perthshire, and after a long and lonely 
'pursuit, till overtaken at Luinphanaii, in Aberdeenshire. Here 
r in the pl ay, Macbeth acts like a eowo^ when it c*oines , to 
raising his hand agamst Jiimself ; while his w ife is braver ; 
and this co\vardir.e, by a grim^ irony, res|ntes his life only jfoy 
a few minutes ; and th^* ininutcs he spends — sjiends how ? — 
spends in want only takuig the lives of others, right and left 
cutting them down as easily as if they were bannm trees 
nfuriferer to the vprn laitf. Roman fool : say. like Cato 
the Younger, within the fortress of Utica, or Brutus on the 
battle field of Philippi ; these patriots and Stoics , in Macl)ethV ' 
eyes, were fools, and he a wise man in making a better use of 
his time, when near life’s end ! lives . . . thorn : this sounds 
like a diabolicnijoke : — ^"'why should I lie such a fool as to 
attempt or to^think of suicide, when Ihereareso many lives 
about nw that I can take instead of my own single one ? 
For it is a pretty .sight to see the wounds I inflict on others, 
and a pleasure to sec them die un.der my hand.” Is this a 
eentimeiit thut a human being could utter, or a senfiimerit 
that a wild beast alone could fec'l, if wild l)east8 are capable 
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of sentiments ? He I^as already acted up to it. U. 20.31 ; and 
after that passinfi tho^ht about suioide, here formulates his 
theory of the Pleasure of Killinif r for ita nm aa]uL ; 'his is the 
theory of Murder for Murder's sake, as we have our theory' 
of Art for Art's sake. No doubt, thus refreshed by his for- 
mula, he was about to go in for a second liout, when, un- 
luckily. he comes plump upon Macduff, whom he has all 
this time been avoiding, while falling upon wretched, half- 
armed kerns, with the mysterious instinct of the cowardly 
tiger that makes it avoid the sportsman and fall upon cows, 
village women, belated way-farers. 

32. hall-hounci : the devil's agent ; the devil iif the 
master of the hiin^ Macbeth w one of hi s pack of h ounds, 
the hmit is the murder of innocent hunuiii beings. turn : 
M soon as Macbeth saw Macduff, he was slinking away when 
he is thus called to stop and face round. 

33-:)5. [ will not fight with you ; I have had enough of 
of yon, when I shed the blood of your family ; T have no 
wish to shed more, by shedding your oavii blood. His guilty 
conscience makes a coward, of him : the warning of the 
witches to beware of Macduff makes a coward of him ; and 
^w ardice t hus ralyub led. find s that excuse to offer. 

M. loy soul : this is the second time at least tha t Mac - 
* beth talks of his soul ; he talked first of it after Duncan's 
murder ; and we need not deny ‘him the human .feeling of 
remorse, speaking aloud from a human breast, as in both 
places, /ijet us think that a spark human feeling shows 
itself hm in Macbeth;, but that spark bnly^ mars tliat 
pleasure that he had just been promising himself as a wild 
bca8t."\ Unhappy man ! Happiness, not only as a Man, but 
even w a Boast, or as a Devil, is alike denied him in 
the end ! For Kemorse, that neither beast nor devil feels, 
mars it iJl. 

37. givie thee out : proclaim thee to lie. 
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38, intrencbcoi : invulnerable ; that eannot be cut in 
two. 

39. ImpreM : mark with a Wound. 

41. clMunBed life : life made invulnerable by magic 
charms. The charms he means are the predictions 
of the witches; in Chri stian , chivaliy^ and^^lgr the /‘laws 
of honour” alike, thjp use of ^ch^harms was Wbidden ; and 
^c^^^opj^Jy hpwts^ vio7a&l the m. 

43. angel : evil genius, bad angel, the agent of the 
devil. 

' 44. A mere play upon a worrl, that., otherwise, could not 
be seriouely diken, falsifies the last of the predictions on 
which Macbeth hail relied, which now. one after anothet, 
*1 have all broken down. 'How great for mischief has the 4^)ower 
of Hell been for a time ; how easy, almost ridiculously^ easy, 
have been the means employed by mere human agents to foil 
it and make it contemptible, in the end ! 

48, 49. The belief that was rudely shaken in V. v. >14. is 
completely shattered here. palter : trifie, shuffle. 

52. Macd uff is cl^ alrous, is a intui of houour, who will 
not slay an enemy except in fair fight ; this is not the man * 
who would think, who would dream, of killing children, even in 
revenge, as a most grossly mistaken interpretation of IV, iii, 
216. makes him speak of doing. coward : all that he* 

has been lately doing, and for long has been doing, and by his 
present refusal, Macbeth shows that ho richly deserves this 
epithet. 

54. rarer monsters : such as are shown at taree^shows. 

55. polo : picture hung on a pole at the entrance to a 
showA 

56. Hero : within, inside the booth, where the show is 
held. 

59, 60. Tkottgli : with this word Macbeth al^jies his 
faith in the powers of Evil, upon which he had till now ielkd> 
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and had shown t^t reli^iiee by the other word. in V. 

iii. 60 and elsewhere ; and w'hich had at last broujtht him to 
this pass, in which he iioa* finds himself ; ail this while it was 
the hopeful delusion, the wood come’’ ; now it is the 
defiant disillusion, ^though the wood has come”. and . . . 
opposed : and thouf^h thou be now opposed to me. ' 

62. Lay on : shower your blows upon my shield. 

63. cries . . . enough : surrenders. Hiacbeth has clpng 
to life till now ; and now he resolves to fling it away ; what is 
the cause of this change of mind in him ^ Garrick^s melo- 
drains^ ending of the play here omits this passage and 
makes hisliero die ~\nth the words of Garrick's own insertion 
^'Myooul is lost for ever”, on his lips. Has Macl)eth any- 
a'heie shown that he cares about his soul’s welfare ? He Ciiice 
called it his “precious jewel”, but by that he meant his valu- 
able capital in hand with which to drive a hard bargain with 
the devil ; but this is not what tve mean by “soul’'. No : it 
was no higher feeling than , vai^ y that made him prefer 
death"to life ; it was the sliaine of being shown as a jnpiister 
and a tyrant (with which he is threatened, and both of which 
he was, and knew he was) at a pennybooth. 

64. friends we miss : the muster-roll has been oalled 
after the battle ; Malcolm hopes that stragglers, who did not 

answer to their names when called out, will come in later. 

. 

65. Siward takes stock, and from the small total of those 
who are missing, judges that the victory has been cheaply 
bought ; but that some atnoug the missing must be dead 
(“yo off'). He is correct on the whole, but incorrect in his 
own particular case ; for, for him the victory has been dearly 
bought ; as it immediately appears. 

69. only . . . but : just ; repetition for sake of emphasis. 
was atn an : won his spurs, had “his baptbm of fire”, as 
later times would put it. Rossis ever the gentle ^ conveyer 
when bad news has to be conveyed, in the soothing language 
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of sympathy and consolation. Youiig^iwat^ is t he moat 
conai>if^HQmmjaolL^^ the ‘miron^h youths^ of England 
who had volunteered in the cause of the unrough youth. Mal- 
colm, an<f some of whom, no doubt, fell as young Siward had 
fallen. 

75. Siward’a hrat enquiry is kow hia son cHed ; and, when 
satiahed that he died as a soldier should, he^ dike a Spartam 
father, rejoices in hia Bon*s death (1.78) and like a Christian 
Stoijf, blesaea him . God's soldier : a soldier in tlie army 
of God above ; this looks like a heathen Scandinavian idea 
clothed in the langu age of a Christian : the Valhalla of t)din 
consisted of heroes who had died on^rth as Siward’s son had 
died. 

<f^ 

78. to : to go to meet. 

' 79. knell , . . knoll’d ; no more thoughts of grief, no 

more wonls of grief, for him. worth . . . sorrow : he 

deserves more, and I shall see that he gets it. j^colm fet4s 
much for Siwa rd^s loss, for the same hand that 
th e one of a so n, had robbed othe r of a father ; and he 
speaks like a king : he means to honour the memory of young 
Siward and of others among the dead, with fitting memorials, 
as he rewards the services of the living with titles of honour, 
below. 

81. sceae : a soldier’s debt, namely, his life for his 
country, or his life for a good cause, score : account kept 
by cutting notches on a stick ; our life on earth is like a 
r^koning run up at an inn. 

S, Z). Enter Macduff with Macbeth's head : the 

Great,iBevenge has been taken'; token by the hand of 
the me man whose Wrongs had been deepest. Had 
every wronged man taken his revenge singly, MactHtfh 
would have deserved to die and come to life and dielagaiiiv 
^ a thousand times— twenty times alohe fpr Banquo's ''twenty 
mortal murdeF8.”-^Had Macbeth been a Serbian, then by. 
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Serbian law he Wouldjmve had a thousand sentences of death 
passed on him for hi^housand munlers, and many thousanda 
of years of cumiilative sentences of penal servitude for hia 
many thousand crimes lesser than murder. (See fie TinteSy. 
21st May, 1028). In his one death, Macbeth leot the mercy he 
never showed to others, and a merov he n pvpr dfflcrvmlr 
y 82. newer comfort : a friend returned alive. 

8.'). stands : “stuck on the end of a pole", as the eh^ni- 
cle says. 

84. .the time : all now living in Scotland. 

85. pearl : (collective) the nobility of Six)tland. - ^ 

88. Macduff, as the senior thane (in age or rank) present^ 
mdia^ the announcement. 

89-0] . It will not bo.loug before I reckon \ip what I owe 
to each of you separately, and square account with each ; at 
present. I make a grateful return to all of yon as a body, and 
create all here present who are f.n tic Rnyla v 

(n history, this item in the Anglicizing of Scottis];^ institutions 
took place about half a century Ife er ; but in the ploy, it takea^ 
place now, as a grateful tribute to the help given by England , 
spend . . . expense : a cognate^ accusative ; the second word 
has been needlessly altered. several loves : that loving 
service that each of you has rendercil to me. oven : quits,, 
discharge of the debt 1 owe to each oi you. 

, 91, 92. thanes : held by personal service ; earls : held by 

land tenure ; the former were lords over their lands, the latter 
were not ; here however the change of title implies only a- 
“promotion in the peerage", us we would now call it. 

94. would : should. 

95. as : such as. exil'd friends : friends exiled. 
Among thes^ would be his , brother Donaibain, now a 
ref ugti| in Ireland, 

96. watchful : lest they should escape from Macbeth’a 
tyranny by taking refuge abroad. 
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97. Producing forth : dragging out ^ their preaout 
concealincnt for deserved punishment is to be 

hoped that the ru^ans employed by lifocbeth, whom we have 
seen in <%be Baiiquo and the MaoduiF murders, would be 
among these, as also the spies that he kept, of whom w'e hiCVe 
heard. 

98. fipnd-like queen : if out own opinion, after M'O have 
f(d^wed lAdy lAacbeth throughout the |day, reftmes to call 
her hy this name, we must remember that Malcolm who calls 
her so, is Dunean^s *s(m ; and that this son has but lately 
'heard {froiAthp Doctor ?) of her^omplicity in his father’s 
fate ; with the wound of jthis informat ion still 'fresh *and raw. 
he cannot be a safe ju^ge for doiy Wj^tice to her chaj p ifi^er, 
. had a» it w^as . 

99 . We ha\'e been spar ed this kno wledge till this last 
moment of the play, as' ^‘thc'publio” in Scotland, in the 11th 
century wer^ spared the knowledge of her complicity till a 
few hoursiiiefore her death . 

102. in measure : in due.meosure. 

103. one : the old ^ pronunciation here, to' rhyme with 
'^Seone'\ is still beard in alone^ atone > 

*104. Holinshed gives *'25th April, 1057, the sixteenth 
,year of King Edward’s reign” as the date of this 
coronation. 

64jd04. These lines are nee ded to eomphte the Action of 
the play ; ending it 1.63 would end with a dap^^p, theatrical 
-disi^y, but would leave the Action incomplete. 






